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CHAPTER I. 

Council of the finances of Spain. Taxes, ** 

WE are about to enter upon the vast career of- 
finances, of revenues, of imposts, of national debts, 
of public credit, &.c,; a thorny path, which oftea 
exhausts the patience of adtninistratfirs, and still 
more that of those under their control: drydetailsi' 
that will perhaps fatigue the reader, to whom, 
however, I promisd to be as brief as shall be con- 

•I ' * 

sistent with accuracy. 

The finances of Spain are under the direction 
of a sovereign and permanent council, cSlled 
Cmsejo Real de Hacienda. 

This Real Hacienda, the name of which alone 
awakens respect' and a kind of religious terror, 
is not unlike the den of the lion, of wjbich Lafon- 
taine says.; 

. : . Dans cet antre 

Je vois fort bien conn'me I’on entre, 

Mais ne vois pas comitis Ton sort. 

B- 


•rxjL. II. 
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abuses in its collection. In the economia pvlifica 
ofZabala will be found those of 1734, and in the 
inshuclion de Loytiaa those of 1747. They must 
be read in order to be convinced that wherever 
there are men there will be abuses, and to be a 
little less affected when we become their witness 
or their victim. . 

However, Campillo, who united in himself the 
whole ministry, .and who to firmness joined a fund 
of knowledge, often interrogated these farmers 
respecting their receipts ; who always pretended 
that they were losers. Campillo, to convince 
himself of the truth, put under administration 
six provinces of the twenty*!wo that compose 
the kingdom of Castillo. La Ensenada, in J747, 
extended this measure to .nil the others ; and since 
that lime all the finances of Spain, with very few 
exceptions, have been under administration. 

Two years afterwards, Ferdinand VI. adopted a 
projcctwhich had been often discussed,that of con¬ 
verting into a single contribution the whole of what 
are called the frovlncud re-cennes. A commission 
was established in 1749 for this purpose, under the 
title of .sail! de la nnica cotitriha ion. It is asserted 
that nearly thirty thousand people arc employed 
in it, and that it costs per annum more than three 
millions of French livres. Whilst it is wailing 
til! result of its labours shall repay such trouble 
and expense, the finances of Spain retain their de¬ 
fects,'by which the people suffer, and under which 
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the good citizens groan, but which the kings of 
the present dynasty have never thought of 
changing. 

They are divided into two classes, which em¬ 
brace almost all the revenue of the state; t/je 
genet al and the provincial rents. 

The first consist of the import and export duties 
received at the frontiers. The name and quota 
vary in different provinces. In those where the 
Moors remained longest, they have retained the 
Arabic name of j 4 hncjartfazgo. This was a custom¬ 
house duty which has been continually augment¬ 
ed, and on ',.hich transactions have been carried on 
with foreign commercial nations more or less ad- 
vantageonslv. The same name is still used in the 
Canary Islands, where it produces to the king six 
per cent, on all merchandise. 

Almost in every other province it has been 
successively raised to fifteen per cent, on all im¬ 
ports and exports. In Catalonia it amounts to no 
more than four per cent. , * 

In Navarre, notwithstanding its privileges, five 
per cent, is paid on all that enters the frontiers, and 
three and a half on all that goes out. 

By this first sample may be seen that the old 
finances of France were not the dnly ones that 
were complicated, varied according to place, ha¬ 
rassed by exceptions, and given over to the caprice 
of receivers. 

Besides these general laws, which embrace the 
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several, such as cacao, sugar, and pepper, that also 
pay particular taxes. 

All the produce of these general revenues, 
when they were fanned, did not amount to more 
than twent3;-six millions of reals (about 2.60,oool.) 
Some years afterwards they were put under admi¬ 
nistration, and produced forty millions of reals.— 
They have since increased in rapid progression. 

At the expiration of the American war their 
produce was. 

In 1783, eighty-six millions of reals. 

In 1784, a hundred and twenty. 

In 1785, more than a hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

There are some other duties that may be classed 
with the general revenues, though their receipts 
are difR*rent; such are : 

The duties at the ofRce of health, first esta¬ 
blished at Cadiz, and since in several other ports. 

The droits of the grand admiral, added to the 
revenues in 1748. 

Tho c of the and the medias annatas, 

notiegd under the article of dignities, and which 
together prodi’ccd, in 1787, about five millions 
four hundred thousand reals. 

The duties bn wool, paid on exportation accord¬ 
ing to quality. The farmers did not give twelve 
millions of reals for them. In 1777 this duty 
produced more than twenty, and in 1789 nearly 
twentj^-bfght millions. 

The produce on the sale of salt also makes a 
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separate article. The salt in Spain is en estanco\ 
that is to say, it is sold exclusively on account of 
the king in all his European dominions. The 
produce of this impost has been for along time 
very indifferent. In 1785 it was scarcely sixteen 
millions of reals. At that time a measure 
w'eighing from sixty to eighty pounds paid not 
quite ^threepence sterling. But this price being 
raised, the revenues on salt amounted in 1789 to 
almost fifty-six millions of reals. Its produce has 
since been still augmented in consequence of the 
war having raised the price of salt. For in Spain, 
articles of the first necessity are, to the ruin of the 
country and the unhappiness of the people, those 
which, in any time of exigency, arc the first bur¬ 
dened. 

The price of salt is, however, the same through¬ 
out Spain. There are only some drawbacks allowed 
in the sea-ports on account of salting. 

The salt-pits of Andalusia and the dry salt-pits 
are not sufficient for the consumption of the king¬ 
dom ; and Spain receives a great deal of salt from 
Portugal. However distressing in general this tax 
on salt may be, in Spain it is much less so than in 
France. It seldom occasions seizures or execu¬ 
tions; and in this article taxation* is rather less 
oppressive than in others. 

The impost on tobacco is a separate branch of the 
revenues of Spain. It has been under administra¬ 
tion ever since 1731, and is managed separately. 
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In 1785 there were in Spain only two sorts of 
tobacco; that of Brazil for smoking, which the 
Portuguese, in virtue of a contract, delivered at 
two reals the pound, and which the kin^ of Spain 
resold at forty ; and that made into the 
known all over Europe by the name of Sjunish 
snuffs and which comes from Cuba. The king 
pays a little more fur it than that of Brazil. In 
1785 he .sold it at the same price of forty reals; 
out of which were to be deducted (he salaries of 
those employed, and the expenses of the manuiac- 
tories, the principal of which is at Seville; w hich 
raised the price to the king to eight reals per 

For a long time it has been prol.ibitcd, under 
the severest puuisluneut , to umj. die snuff called 
rnge, in opposition 10 the true Spaniah stuifF, 
which, as is well known, is ground extremely 
fine, and to which is added a kind ot ochre 
(^ahnazaron), whitii pioduce.. its colour and its 
clamminess. In s[iilo, or ratlc, v on account, of 
these rigorous laws, notwiih^'-rin-'ing the vigilance 
of those empiouv.!, who oii this oec.asion used 
the most revolting measures towards strangers, 
particularly those who arrived b) sea, Spain was 
inundated with simigglofl tobacco; and the only 
people who gained by -he prohibition were those 
who sold under-hand, and charged up to a guinea 
per pound, for the risks they ran in tlatlenug the 
decided taste of man for th.at which is prohibited. 
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This tnste pervaded all classes of Spaniards, and 
particularly those who should have recommended 
abstinence from it by their example. The diploma¬ 
tic corps f ere the only persons exempt from this 
rule ; and for them an express permission from 
the minisicr of luiaiicc was indispensable, to enable 
them to enter the quantity of rape necessary 
for their consumption. The two predecessors of 
the king had such an aversion to this snyff' as 
bordered on madness : and those who in their pre¬ 
sence had dared to use it ran the hazard of being 
disgraced *. 

At last the Sjiani.'.b government.was convinced 
that l!ic; oniy :i e.iin.s of putting a stop to tliec .'n- 
traband, so . uiiiou; l-j tlie treasury and to e 
engaged in it, was to inamifhclure the rafipec smilf 
itseit, and to sell it on its own aeeount. No nation 
had such advantages for this sort of speculation : 

Cliaries j II. had .-1 ular likin'.’; lur rappen .simfl' hul 
usf'i it only 1)}' paitieiilatjy in tin; dia.s!.-, wlion he 

thonoht nol’Oulv :.aw liau. 'J’lie lollnwin'', i'. a p*”,ol la)w .severe 
Ferdinand \'l, uihc-r’.> iuimane and w lo he 

tov> ..ids those wh'i ir.lVin;:;i.d tlie prt>hi!.'.iii,iiM’l lol .I' l o. t)ne 
day, in his prescnec, a granuce of Sjj.iin (''..s ,iii his hox. 
crammed with the prohiliited snntf. I'he king ilari.-d a me¬ 
nacing look on the grande.-. 'J'lic aiii!)a.>satloi- of l-nnu-e 
(M. de Diiraiv pen r ired it, and. going np to i.iu' i-,h gentle¬ 
man, niiid ytli ! / .'■Cl ii is viiur cxcelhi.i / .'in: ’in', w?/ >ov, I 
did nnl hww irhat had /■crnmccfil. Thi. v.e'!-i!.'i.e l expedient 
e'xtricate.l the dehniiuet.t li’-’tn his emhai ras'inent and disarmed 
tlje monarch. 
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the culture of tobacco has succeeded in almost 
every one of her colonies; in Mexico, at the Cara¬ 
cas, at Trinidad, and particularly at Louisiana. In 
Mexico, where they began to ciiltivat? tobacco 
only in 1765, the king drew from it in 1778 
four millions of piastres, and more than six in 
1784. The minister for the Indies, Galvez, pro¬ 
posed to employ the tobacco of Louisiana, wliich 
is cheaper and better, for the consumption of Mexi¬ 
co, and by little and little of all South America. 

The sale of tobacco is one of the most consider¬ 
able branches of the royal revenue. In 1776 it 
amounted to more than eighty-seven millions of 
reals; in 1777, to more than eighty-five j in 1784, 
about seventy-three. The introduction of rappee 
has rapidly increased the produce. From 1787 it 
has amounted to 129 millions of reals. It must 
have been much more considerable since the last 
war. The king, to keep pace with the expense 
it necessarily required, having been obliged to 
augment most of the interior taxes, raised the 
price of rappee snufF from twenty-six to forty-two 
reals the pound ; and this augmentation will pro¬ 
bably for some time survive its cause. 

There are different sorts of this rappee manu¬ 
factured in Spain, some of which are equal to the 
best of any other country; but this docs not 
prevent their being sought after with as much 
avidity as before, as they have for the taste of the 
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amateurs a double charm, that of being foreign 
and rnuch cheaper *. 

Besides the salt and tobacco, there are some 
other objects in estattco. 'Fhesc are lead, powder, 
cards, sealing-wax, stamped paper. With respect 
to brandy and other spirituous liquors, the sale of 
them has been free since 1746; but the year after, 
a warehouse wa= established on account of the king, 
and every body, though at liberty to purchase 
elsewhere, preferred to buy at this warehouse, 
because the liquors are there cheaper and better. 
This, therefore, is a monopoly both pardonable 
and laudable. 

I omit several other small local taxes, the detail 
of which would exceed the bounds I have prescri¬ 
bed to myself. 

But that which is most fatal to Spain, in its 
system of tinanccs, is the provincial taxes ; a 
.species of impost that embraces the consumption 
of the greatest necessaries. For two centuries, 
the good citizens have complained of this kind*of 
impost. Even the government is convinced of its 
defects. The minister Campillo conceived the pro¬ 
ject of a total reformbut he was frightened by the 
embarrassments and dangers in its execution. La 
Ensenada, one of his successors, with more power 


* For some years piist the French snuff has been in vogue 
again, which must be attributed to the bad and adulterated 
quality of the Spanish. 
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and courage, went a little further, but we have 
seen that his rmica conlr'thucion was still nothing 
but a project. 

The system of Spanish finances is unhappily so 
circumstanced that it requires a total change to 
produc-c amelioration. But the uninterrupted ur¬ 
gency in the wants of the state has never per¬ 
mitted it to commit its revenues to a trial,,which 
might occasion troubles or have but doubtful 
success. We have seen in Fiance \vhat it cost 
M. Turgot and M. Noeker, when tlicy attempted 
a similar reform. To bring i: about in Spain would 
require at onre favourable circumstances, a sove¬ 
reign and ministers that were not to be frighten¬ 
ed by the clamours that such innovations always oc¬ 
casion, or otuervvise it would require a French 
revolution. But every conn fry is not equally 
disposed to provoke, nor equally, fit to support 
one; and if Spain is destined to experience either 
this good or tliis evil, it will probably not owe it 
to*' its finances. Those that suffer most arc too 
much scattered, arc too little enlightened, have too 
few ine.ans of acting together, and arc consequently 
too card’y kept under, either by the froops or the 
influence of the clergy. France has given to 
sovereigns a 'lesson, by which tiicy will not fail 
to profit, not to neglect these tw'o means of 
Strengthening their , ower. The more moderate, 
and *hc more benevolent, will,doubtless, endeavour 
Ttomaise their yoke supportable. They wll! lighten 
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the weight of taxes. They will avoid giving 
their subjects good reason to complain ; but they 
will take care not to ■nvitethem to present petitions 
of their ; and the Slates Genera; of 

France have gh-en a death blow to the Cortes of 
Spain. 

In the mean lime, until some cause or other shall 
work a reform in their tinanccs, the Spaniards 
are subjected, will) respect to taxes, to the most 
destructive treatiuenr. 

Th*e provincial taxes arc• 

ist. The produce of a tax on wine, oil, meat, 
vinegar, randlc'^, ' ■ 11 i\'.heinied 

with the weight of ruinous and ambit ienss enter¬ 
prises, proposed this tax t-- the Cortex in 1390. 
They agreed to it orr' cond tions which have almost 
ever since been violated. '’J hi-:. concession, wbich 
has ever since been prorogued every si xt It year, ai:d 
has experienced several uugmentatioiis, is known 
by the name of service tins viillum's, because it 
vas for a certain number of niiliions of ducats 
thit It was made. Tiie lax is gathered in two 
dili’ercut ways, either directly by the administra¬ 
tors of the office of tlnancc, or by means of com- 
positions, cnaib^zaniientos. 

This second method has no otheft- advantage 
than to diminish the number of tax-gatherers ; 
but is still more vexatious to the people. Tne 
payment of the sum for which a district has com¬ 
pounded is arbitrarily exacted by the municipal 
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body. Tliey establish a public warehouse qalled 
abasto, where individuals are obliged to buy in 
retail all the articles subject to this tax. The 
people who are not so able to lay in provisions as 
those in easy circumstances, bear all the weight. 
Odious searches are made to ascertain that 
nothing is consumed but what is bought at the 
abasia. From hence result ruinous lawsuits, which 
sometimes double to an individual the sum of 
what would be his share in the composition of 
the town or district ofvvhich he makes a part.' 

ad. The provincial taxes comprise the alcabale, 
which is a duty on all sales of moveables as well as 
fixtures. 

It w’as first granted by the Cortes in 1342. At 
that lime it was only five per rent, on what was 
sold. In 1349 it was raised to ten percent., and 
made perpetual. In the seventeenth century four 
additions, each of one per cent., were made, w hieh 
gave it the name of cienlos. 

' These united, duties, which are paid under the 
name of alcabala y cienlos, should produce four,- 
teen per cent.; but the quota in one province or city 
varies much from that of another, according to pri¬ 
vileges granted by the sovereign, who in some 
places has even alienated them entirely ; they are 
paid scarcely any where to their utmost amount. 
,^corclHi(K to Ustariz-, and the observations 1 have 
to make myself, their mean rate is from 
.-ttarto seven. All these modifications, however. 
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do not prevent these taxes from being very hurt¬ 
ful to trade and industry. 

3d. The terc 'uis reales are imposts collected along 
with the provincial taxes j they are the two ninths 
which the court of Rome, in 12.74, permitted the 
kings of Castillo to levy on all the tithes of the king¬ 
dom. They arc collected in kind on the produce of 
the earth, and are afterwards sold for account of 
the king. This tax scarcely produces six millions 
of reals, but might be much augmentcrl if the 
government did not too im])licitly give credit to 
the very fallacious declarations of the ecclesiastical 
boards. 

4th. The ordhiary and extraordinary service^ 
and its Jifleenth in the thousand, is a kind of tax 
paid only by that class of the common people 
in Spain called estado general. It is levied with 
the (XuiieHof alcahala y cientos, from an assessment 
made by the tribunals, according to the known 
capacity of all who are liable to pay it. 

5th. There is another impost on tffe sale ofs®da 
. and of barilla, and some other particular taxes 
which cannot have a place in this general view. 

Further, the duties paid on entering Madrid form 
another source of revenue for the king ; they arc 
at ‘present farmed by the community of gremios 
for the sum of seven millions and a half of reals. 
All these interior contributions of the provinces of 
the crown of Castille bring in from about lao to 
140 millions of reals. 
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The provinces of the kingdom of Arragon have 
a difterent mode of taxation. They are exempted 
from the alcabale, the place of which has been suji- 
plied by other equivalent taxes; they pay a fixed 
contribution, which each city, town, and district 
divides among its inhabitants. As these pro-, 
vinces were the last that acknowledged the au¬ 
thority of Philip V, this monarch, to punish them, 
deprived them of some part of their privileges, 
and subjected them to a mode of taxation differ-' 
enf from that of ihe crov/n of Castille. But his 
intention was frustrated, and,|^in fact, they are 
better treated in this respect than the rest of the 
kingdom. 

The provinces of the kingdom of Arragon are, 
however, subjected, as well as those of Castille, to 
the tax of the tercias reaiex, and arc forced to fake 
all the articles that arc under enlanco at a fixed 
price. Both kingdoms are equally liable to the 
bull of the crusade. , 

The original object of this bull was to allow in¬ 
dulgences to all the Spaniards who contributed 
towards the war against the infidels, cither by per¬ 
sonal services or by their alms. • The produce of 
the bull of the crusade still retains the same des¬ 
tination, as the Spanish inonarchs who receive 
it are. obliged to consecrate it to the mainte¬ 
nance of their fortresses and garrisons on the coasts 
of Africa. Until the reign of Ferdinand VI. this 
concession of the court of Rome was obliged to 
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be renewed every five years; a subjection of 
which Philip V. felt all the weight, at three differ¬ 
ent times when his qiiarrelswith the holysee depriv¬ 
ed him of the renewal of the bull of the crusade. 
It was only by the concordat of 1753 that it was 
made perpetual. It has since become a perma¬ 
nent source of revenue; and if ever Spain, poli¬ 
tically ^nd humanely, should give way to a recon¬ 
ciliation with the infidels, as she did, under Charles 
III., with the Turks and some of the Barbary 
powers, this tax, though no longer the object of 
its first institution, t(|ouId never be abolished. 

The price of this bull is fixed at twenty-one 
quartos (about seven or eight pence sterling). 
No catholic whatever, inhabiting Spain, can dis¬ 
pense with buying it without making his ortho¬ 
doxy suspected. Provided with this bull, and 
other indulgences attached to it, he has the power, 
with permission from his physician and confessor, 
to eat meat, and on fast days and during Lent to 
eat eggs and milk. 

This kind of voluntary tax is levied by a ma¬ 
gistrate called commissary gemral of the crusades ; 
it produces about eighteen or twenty millions of 
reals. 

The clergy are not exempt from it j and this is 
not the only tax they pay. 

In the first place they are subjected to a part of 
the millonei ; but the pope must consent to it by 
a brief every sixth year. Af there are many places 

VOL. II- c 
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where no separate accounts for ecclesiastics arc 
kept, they pay this tax the same as laymen ; but 
whatever efclcsiastics consume in wine, bacon, or 
other articles on which the viillones bear in their 
whole extent, is valued favourably, and they are 
reimbursed when they have paid above this va¬ 
luation. 

But it is here as elsewhere that might over¬ 
powers right; the clergy pay nothing, or scarcely 
any thing, on account of these niillones, in small 
places, where they easily acquire the preponde¬ 
rance, and the whole burden ^lls on the people. 

The clergy are further assessed with a small an¬ 
nual tax called suhauiio. 

But the most considerable of these contributions 
is that of the escusado, also called th^casa desmicra^ 
or titbc-housc, because it consists of a tax granted 
by the holy see to the Spanish kings, of the tenth 
on all parishes, as well in Castille as in Arragon. 
This contribution, in its utmost extent, would be 
of great consequence to the Spanish treasury, but 
it has been subject to so many irregularities that 
its produce is greatly diminished. Under the reign 
of Ferdinand VI, government resolved to ascertain 
how much it would yield by a strict administration 
of several years. But before it was possible to ac¬ 
quire suflicient proof, the marquis Squilaci, on 
coming into office, farmed it out again ; and al¬ 
though it had been proved in 1756 that singly in 
the kingdom of Castillq_it might be raised to six- 
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tccn millions of reals, this minister farmed it to 
the company of merchants, vulgarly called the 
^retnios, in Madrid, for twelve: since that 
time the greater part of the clergy have ob¬ 
tained power to manage it for their own account, 
and with an abatement of one third: therefore, 
in r789 it did not produce ten millions of reals. 

Notwithstanding these restrictions, if we ob- 
serve that the tercias reales are still an indirect 
tax on the clergy, that the kings of Spain have 
the power to reduce by pensions almost all liv- 
•ngs to one third their income, -we shall not 
be justified in saying that the Spanish clergy 
do not contribute to the expenses of the state. 
And moreover, on occasion of the war which ter¬ 
minated with the peace of Bale, they have been, 
always with the consent of the holy see, more taxed 
than the rest of the people; and what they have paid 
extraordinary is estimated at thirty-six millions 
of reals. It is certainly but right they should do 
so. They succeeded too well in persuading the 
people of Spain that the cause of God w'as greatly 
interested in the war against France. I am in pos¬ 
session of the fact, that a general of their osder 
seriously made an offer to the king in 1793 to 
levy a body of forty thousand monks, at the head 
of which he offered to place himself*. I'he 
offer was not accepted. But, as the Spanish clergy 

■* It was father J<?achiin Company, a* piescnt archbishop 
•f Valencia. 


S e. 
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could no( be permitted to serve personally in this 
holy cause, was it not becoming at least, that out 
of their immense revenues they should contribute 
to the expense of a war of religion ? 

Asa source of public revenue, Spanish America 
is perhaps supposed very abundant, hut has 
hitherto been indifferent, unless wc consider as 
derived from that source the duties on the produce 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru, which the king 
receive', and those which the pri'ducc of ihc colo¬ 
nics pays on its entry into Sjiain. 

b'or a long time the expenses attending the ad¬ 
ministration of these vast colonics ab.'vorbcd all 
tlicir taxes, and cvcti more; and it is only since 
the ministry of Galvez that Mexico has yielded 
a profit by the project of farming tobacco and 
snuft'. 

The consolidation of all the duties and of all the 
contributions of which we have given a summary 
account produced no more in 1776 reals. 

than . . '.44.0,000,000 

In 1784 the total of the receipts 

was.685,068,068 

10178701117.616.293,657 

This is the statement of the account presented 
by the minister Lcrcna in 1789. This account, 
which will make an mra in the finances of Spain, 
though it be not the first of the kind, deserves 
some detail. 

• Lcrcna, wto,'^ his death was considered in- 
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capabk', whopc rapid and unaccountable fortune 
caused in 1785 an astonisbnicnt bordering on 
indignation, and who carried with him to his 
grave the public hatred, well deserved b^' his 
harshness, his violence, and b^’ his persecuting, 
ungratebil and vindictive spirit,—this Lcrena was 
at tinn and laborious. I Jis rwAy'.v is a 

pn .of of it. It is not probable that he was tb.c 
auth.rV of it ; but it is at least an act of courage 
that be put his name to it, and adopted its jirin- 
cij les inid jtrol'es'.ions. 

The new king, eager to m.ikc all the reform 
})Ossib!c it! his finance's fn il.e ii.'tpjtincss of Iiis 
jjcople, htiving tie t.andetl every ycactieuble dc- 
ercase of the cxccs,^^vc nnmfter of those employ¬ 
ed in eni!ccting the taxes, was answered by 1 ,(Ti na 
in bis sinninary accoiml, that, considering their 
diversity and coinpbcalion, no siijjpnssion oflbtit 
nature was prarticali’c, 

'I'o prove the inconvenienc” <'! what he called 
a arenot'!',, he cneJ the* extnnjile jof 

Friglarxl on one hand, wito, f ■. bratTcdi of 

cn'it(')ms aione, ints \io le-s tbati intic directors 
witli Icargc s;i!ark;s ; yfc lbt;c, ooe yes wilu an- 
othcr, jiroiluce as muelt as 3 s'erling: 

on the (iibci hand, that (A our fari/K-r general, 
who, having ncgleclcd to pro'.ide. conforiiiuhly to 
the convention (■o'lo tyh jan. 1787, 'expert 
per'^ons to value the h.ngh.sh rticrc.Iiandize, of 
which our treaty of coimiicicc permitted litc 
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entry, have diminished the revenue by two or 
three millions, have inundated Franee with a mass 
of Englisli goods, and have thus given a violent 
shock to our own inamifactories. 

It was pretended that the salaries of the cus¬ 
tom-house officers svvallowod up at least half of 
the whole income. Lercna maintained it was a 
shameful calumny, and proved it by the following 
details : 

I St. 'The.general taxes, to which are added the ad¬ 
miralty tax &that of health, employ- roais. 
ed 994 persons, and amounted to 159,108,172 

Their total salary. 5>375-*2.7 

To which must be added . . 5,501,3/2 

for the salaries of the n - :rdo of all the king¬ 
dom, who arc somewhat similar to surveyors and 
searchers. 

ad. The duty on tobacco pro¬ 
duced in 1787.129,007,414 

Its manufacture employed 4587 
persons, whose salaries were . . 135631,530 

To which must be added . . a.416,580 

as salaries for 13,575 retailers, who had ten per 
cent, on what they s ild. 

3d. The provincial taxes pro¬ 
duced in 1787.122,867,678 

The 3160 collectors received . 9,974,085 

Lerena proved that, by useful re¬ 
forms which he had made, this 
branch of revenue had increased . 14,350,124 
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reals. 

4th. The taxex on yah had pro- 


.55,408,934 

There w«Te 1515 persons em¬ 
ployed, which cost . 4,676,844 

5th. The fluly on ibe exportation 
of ivocJ had produced .... 27,449,246 

Salaries for 221 employed in it . ^ 35)943 

6tli. 'I’he tax on yio^tv/t-r, includ¬ 


ing liial of the copper mines of 


Rio Tinto, and that of making 
cards for Spanish America . . 8,468,124 

Salaries for 290 persons em¬ 
ployed . 1,116,452 

7 th. The lax on brimstone pro¬ 
duced ... ...... 369,417 

And 8 peojde employed cost . ^4,650 

8th. The tax on quicksilver and 
its accessories produced .... 436,844 


On which 8 per cent, wa.-: left for the work¬ 
men. 

9th. The tax on cards for Spain , 


was. i,o72,6!i9 . 

The II persons einp' )ve<l cost . 44,944 


After having presented tlo-i summary of the 
revenues received by means o! the general directors 
and administrators, Lercna observed : 

That the whole number employ- ’ 
cd in all thebranenes were 10,729, 
and their salary.37 j^99<97o 
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Thus this made, one with an- reals, 
other, about 7 reals 13 maravedis 
per cent, on the total produce of 
these taxes, which was . . . 510,859,937 

To these principal sources of re¬ 
venue must bea{l(led2i othcrarticles . 
that requires particularadministra- ^ 

tiun, and which produced in 1787 105.435,720 

Expen.ses on them were . . 2,647,333 

Which was about 2 reals 17 maravedis per 
cent, 

Rccapitulatinp: all the preceding 
articles, it will be found that the 
expenses on collecting every thing 

w'crc.40,483,248 

And the total of the revenues . 616,295,657 

Therefore the expenses in collecting are no 
more than 6 reals 14 marav. per cent. 

There must, however, be added 
the maintenance of 3571 officers, 
as guards against smuggling, w hich 

amounted to.11,002,645. 

Adding this to (he preceding 
sum, wc shall find the total ex¬ 
pense of collecting .... 51,485,.893; 

General recapitulation. 

Employed for all kind of 
collecting. 27,875 persons^ 
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Their salaries amount to 51,483,893 reals. 

Total revenue of the 
state.616,295,657 reals. 

Their collecting, therefore, costs very litlle more 
than the twelfth part. 

Lerena aftcraards triumphed in comparing these 
expenses with those of the .same kind in Etigland 
and France, where without doubt, said he, there 
are m^ny defamers of the Spanish administration 
to be found j and the result of this co nparison 
api'carcd astonishing even to the Spaniaids them¬ 
selves. 

In fact, said Lerena, taking as an cx irn|>lc the 
revenue of the cu'toms in England, which, accord¬ 
ing to Smith, amounted to a sum li 

which may be valued at . . . 246,966,000 

The expenses of collecting 


them arc.25,911,000 

They therefore cost more than 
ten per cent. 

Again in France, the revenue in . 

^ • 

J789 being. 54 .i.. 8 o< 5 ,ooo 

And the expenses of collecting 57,665,000 


they therefore absorbed also more than the tenth 
part of the’tolal revenue. Lerena added that, at 
his coming into office, Spain had 'an annual de¬ 
ficit of 40 millions of reals ; that he had augmented 
its revenue with more than 100millions, and that 
he flattered hirn.«elf to add 50 more. Death did 
not permit him to realize his brilliant hopes : how¬ 
ever, the expenses in which Spain was s<ion after 
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involved would have made him renounce his ex- 
pectation. 

As for the rest of his memorini, it is nothing 
bal a high-flown aijologyof tx)iirage and activity ; 
it is a petty chef-d’cEuvre of arrogance, where 
neither modesty nor restraint is discovered in 
bis expressions injurious to the great, the ignorant, 
and the rich, amongst whom alone he assured 
the king were the calumniators of his administra¬ 
tion to be found. 

With respect to the picture of the revenues, 
this memorial wants nothing. One could vvisfl to 
find (here equally an account of its expenditure 
and of its debts. But this must be drawn from 


other sources. 

In 1776 the total cxj)cnditure rpais. 

was.505,586,474 

Of this sum the army had cost 200,000,000 
And the navy more than . , 127,000,00c 


It is true that this j'car the principal expcnsc.s 
were incurred by the navy in the short war with 


Portugal. 

In 1777, the total expc.nvs were 

only.476,385,565 

Of which the army cost more than 210 ,000,000 
And the navy little more than . 86,000,000 

And as this year the total revenue 
had not been ab we .... 372.346,883 

There was jnJe'ficiency of . . 104,058681 


Recourse was had to very ruinous and tem- 
poftry exjiedients to remedy this in part. But 
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as preparations were then making for a war which 
ensued soon, they wee obliged to adopt, although 
not better, yet more constant means, by an aug¬ 
mentation on the provincial taxes of 30,000,000 
On the crown of Arragon . . 12,000,000 

Op the ta • on tobacco . . . 2,ooo.coo 

Bu^, 3S t;)c collection of these could only he slow, 
succesi^ivc, and '»o’:>ably incomrlete, the minister 
was obliged in 1779 borrow from the company 
of gremios of ]M..urid an advance of 50 million'^ 
at three and a half per cent. 

These means still being insufficient, they had 
recourse to the expedient of issuing royal notes, 
of which we shall speak hereafter. 

In 1784, at the close of the war, reals, 
the expenses amounted to . . . 685,068.068 

And the sum raised by extraordinary means, to 
the same sum. 

In 1786 the total revenue of 

Spain was.615,335,147 

And in 1787, as we have seen, 616,295,657 
But the amount of the debts was 1,543,906,944 
Let us now make a verification of them, and 
return to their origin. 




CHAPTER 11 . 


Antieni and modern debts of S['ain. Giemios. 

Ilojul notes. Projects for amel'toraUng the 

nances. 

THE prefcnt royal ramily has inherited debts 
from its predecessor, wliich are known under the 
name of juros. and which bear an interest very 
moderate indeed. Still it is an annual burden 
upon the state, of about twenty millions of reals, the 
payment of which is assessed on a variety of the 
branches of revenue. 

Philip V. left debts to the amount of 45 millions 
ofpiastres(more than 168 millions of French livres, 
or seven millions sterling). At his death, Ferdinand 
VI. was frightened at such a burden. lie was just, 
but feeble apd scrupulous. He assembled a junta 
compviscd of bishoj)s, ministers, and lawyers, and 
engaged them to pronounce ii'hetber a king iv 
obliged to discharge the debts of his f,redere,ssor. 
The question was determined in the negative by 
the majority, the conscience of the king was 
quieted, and a bankruptcy resolved on. 

Ferdinand pushed his ill-conceived ceconomy 
still further. Solely occupied with saving, he suf. 
fered all the branches of administration, the 
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urniv, the fortrc'^ses, his possessions beyond sea, 
Id l in'^ui.sh. Therefore Charles III at his death 
found more than 165 millions of French livres, 
near seven millions English, in his coffers. He 
n ade it a duty to repair the fatal mistake of Fer¬ 
dinand VI.; and fjaid, in the year 1762, six per 
rent, on aeeuant of the debts of Philip V., which 
he eontimted for five years siieeessively. In 1767, 
the six per cents were reduced to four per cent. 
The year following sixty millions of reals were 
tlivided amongst the creditors. In 1769 they were 
obliged to discontinue the payments ; which com¬ 
pletely destroyed the credit of the royal effects. 
During my first residence in Spain, a man esteem¬ 
ed himself fortunate, if he could negotiate them 
at 80 per cent. loss. 

There are, however, still certain opportunities 
to dispose of them with less disadvantage. Some¬ 
times in treating with government on certain en¬ 
terprises which it wishes to favour, an admission 
of some at par is obtained. They arc also^ still 
received in payment of the medias annatas. But 
in ail other cases but those, which arc very rare, 
the debts of Philip V. are scanrely of any value. 
They bear no interest; and their payment, if that 
should ever happen, will “be a long linrrt:, especially 
to foreign creditors. These, however sacred their 
titles, however powerful their intercessions, solicit 
in vain for an exception of the law’, which exclud¬ 
ed them from receiving any thing until the Spanish 
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creditors are entirelysatisfied. They have frequently 
related to me the instance of Louis XV. who wrote 
himself to Charles III. to obtain an exception in 
favour of one of bis valets de chambre; he in^ 
deed received a very civil answer, but entirely 
negative. 

Charles IV., on coming to the throne, showed 
a desire of liquidating the debts of Philip V. 
and of Ferdinand VI. describing those which 
should be paid entirely, and those with which 
taxes might be paid. 'J'he execution of these 
measures was hardly begun, when preparations 
for an unnecessary war, and soon after the actual 
expenses of it, cau«ed them to be suspended. 

So many changes could not but enfeeble the 
credit of the Spanish government. Charles III., 
whose persona] good faith inspired much esteem, 
made two very ineflectual trials. 

In 1783 he endeavoured to negotiate a loan of 
180 millions of reals, of which the creditors of 
Philip V. should be allowed a third at par. He 
thought by that to give them a very enticing forni. 
The event proved the contrary. At the expiration 
of two years the loan produced scarcely twelve mil¬ 
lions, and it was obliged to be given up. The 
foreign creditors were little tempted to run new 
hazards.—With respect to the Spaniards them'i 
selves, they are in general very little enterprising, 
nor inclined to any kind of stock-jobbing. They 
jweftst a moderate but sure profit to such hazardous; 
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sf ecnlalions as elsewhere are pursued with avidity. 
Tiiey are, more than any other nation, attached 
to old customs. 

Far from being tanpied to place their money 
in tdreij^n banks, (hey coniine themselves to the 
cuinp:u)\' of merchants at Madrif!, known by the 
name of the g/cmios, of whom we have spoken 
im>re tlian once before. 

The gremiox is a kind of public bank, where in- 
iHviduals place their nioney at titc low interest of 
two snd half per cent. Ti)c reason why they have 
obtained so much confidence is, that they arc al¬ 
ways su|jportcd by government, and the punctu¬ 
ality with which they have paid the interest of 
the capital confided to them : f d : hhough they 
often hazard enterprises pe.iuaps beyond their 
strength, and arc always in advance wilJi govern¬ 
ment,} ct nothing has as yet been able to shake their 
credit. They continue to farm tlie import duties 
paid at Madrid, a very small part of the cscusado, 
and the principal nianufiictories in the kingclortr, 
Tiiey have also for some lime provisioned the 
army ; and government, who in times of distress 
have often been assisted by them, have for a long 
time looked upon them as the principal pillar 
of the state. 

r Yet during some years it was attempted to do 
without them. Even necessity seemed to make it a 
law, at least for a time. At the beginning of 
the American war, the government, unprovided 
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with the cxtraorrUnary resources requisite for 
the display of their forces on both elcnjeots, and 
in both hemisphexes, deprived of the periodi¬ 
cal treasure from Sj)anisli America, which they 
would not risk on account of the Enjrhsh priva¬ 
teers, had recourse to a measure hitlicrfo un¬ 
known in Spain. They ajijdicd to several French 
bankers established at Madrid, to negotiate 
a loan of nine millions of single piastres, and 
issued paper money to that amount. This paper 
was divided into i6 500 notes or voks reahs, to 
which an interest of four per cent, was attached. 
The government was blamed that they had not esta¬ 
blished at the same time an oflieewberc these notes 
might be paid at par when presented ; but for this 
purpose a fund would have been necessarj-; and 
the is-uing paper money showed that they had none. 

The court of Madrid we re blamed perhaps with 
more reason for having negotiated this loan on 
such disadvantageous terms,thercby betraying their 
embarrassments, which could not but shake the 
public cotifidence. The bankers who procured 
this loan on their own credit demanded ten per 
cent, commission, and had iL. But in tht se cases the 
lender calculates his risk and the borrower his 
wants, and from this double calculation it results 
that one imposes and the other submits. 

HowC'Cr that may be, no sooner was this ar¬ 
rangement known, than the alarm became general. 
It was said that no distress whatever could justify 
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this measure; a measure \yhich sometimes hatl 
been adopted to pay pressing debt-', but never to 
contract any. The foreign bankers, chiefly 
French, who had advanced this loan, and who 
took M. Neckcr, then minister of finance in 
France, for their organ, uttered their surprise 
even to disbelief. It was at lirst suspected that 
the Spanish government had conceived the idea 
of re[JJiying in paper money, or the ridiculous 
hope of circulating it in foreign countries. It 
hastened, by cfTcctivc reimbursements, to prove to 
these bankers, and to M. Ncckcr himself, that their 
alarms had been groundless. 

In the meanwhile the vahi: circulated in Spain: 
but the temptation of higher interest than the 
accustomary, was not sufficient to gi\*c them 
credit. They were reluctantly taken, but eagerly 
parted with. During the course of the war they lost 
at certain times up to twenty-six per cent., which 
occasioned high sensations. They forgot that du¬ 
ring the same time the Americans struggled for 
their liberty, almo.st without any money at air, and 
their paper money suffering a loss of from forty to 
tifty per cent. They did not foresee that soon 
after a neighbouring nation, at strife with all Eu¬ 
rope tor the same ctiusc, would lose op their paper 
money three and four hundred per cctit., and sur¬ 
vive the crisis. 

The situation in which Spain now was, procured 
a new triumph to the gremios. I he confidence 

A’CL. 11. i> 



they enjoyed increased in proportion a^ (be roya! 
notes lost llieir credit. Their bank became an 
asylum where a man might place his money with 
perfect security, while nothing but distrust reigned 
in the royal bank. 

In the meanwhile the necessities of the govern¬ 
ment increasing with the progress of the war. 
theyissued again, in February 1781, •vales to the 
value of seventy-five millions of reals. Again the 
following year they created notes of 500 piastres, 
for the sum of 221,998,500 rt^als. They became 
therefore charged with a debt of 451,998.500 reals 
for this object only, without considering several 
others of less striking appearance, which made the 
total debt amount nearly to 8co nmllions of reals. 

At the first issuing the royal notes, Charles III. 
bad engaged himself to redeem a part of them. 
But a:; nt (he commencement of the war he had op- 
prcs.sed his people with an augmentation of taxes 
on articles of consumption, at the return of peace 
he thought,it more advisable to disburden them of 
this luad than to keep his word with the creditors 
of (he state; and it was not until the month of 
June 1785 that he drew a million two hundred 
thousand piastres of royal notes out of cireula- 
lion. 

»• 

Some weeks afterwards, to every body’s astonish¬ 
ment, a new issue of forty-eight tnillions of reals 
fnade its '3|)pearan‘ce. If is true'thaf its only ob¬ 
ject was to make a capital for the continuation of 
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the canal of Arragon, the profit of which was to 
serve as a security ; and it therefore could not be 
considered as an increase of the public debt. 

The alarm which had affected the real royal 
notes dissipated by degrees; they became again 
at par; and towards the end of the year 1786 they 
were sought after, and were even negotiated with, 
a premium. 

Th6 war which broke out in 1793 demanded 
new cmis>ions. The royal notes were never less 
than at tweniy-fivc and thirty pex cent, discount at 
the most critical time: this must appear surprising 
of a paper which has no special security, and has 
no oilier guarantee than the precarious promise of 
an ab-olutc government. After the return of 
peace, toward the middle of 1796, these notes 
lost no more than ten or twelve per cent, near the 
frontiers, and six or eight in the capital. After¬ 
wards, on (lie appearance of a rupture with En¬ 
gland, they lost eighteen per cent.; and it was pre¬ 
dicted, in case the war should take place, thejc 
would be no bounds to their falling*. A*t that 
time there were in circulation one milliard four 

* In fact, they lost m 1801 near seventy-five per cent. Sinc'j 
the signing ot the preliminaries with England they have risen 
rapidly. So early as the month of March 1802 , they lost 
no more at Cadiz than twenty per cent., and in the month of 
April Uiey were done at Amsterdam at fifteen per cent, dis¬ 
count only. 
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hundred and ninety millions of reals ; and far 
from being able to reduce this mass, they made a 
Joan for 240 nr.iliions of reals at five per cent., in 
the beginning of 1796. 

What lessons for governments ! The suspen¬ 
sion of several useful enterprises, the ravage of 
a part of three of her provinces, the death of 
from forty to fifty thousand of their men, the loss 
of a great colony, which to be sure diii not 
prosper in their hands, the increase of taxes and 
of her debts, these were the gains of Spain, who 
was for a time drawn from her real interests, be¬ 
cause she would resent the death of a king, and 
an outraged religion. At the time when war was 
determined on (I was a witness of it) the whole 
nation, with the exception of a few enlightened 
citizens, partook of the resentments of the court. 
The religious communities, the great, the rich 
proprietors, all made ic a duty to second it with 
every effort. But the events of the war, al¬ 
most always unfortunate ; the tenacity with which 
we defended a cau^e the Spaniards had thought 
so odious ; the want of rest after so violent agita¬ 
tions ; the convic ion, too late, of the little in- 
tetest Spain had in mertdliiig with the establish¬ 
ments of a n;'ighbouring nation, its natural ally, 
cooled this first ardour. Indifference next, and 
soon after impatience took place; and never 
was a peace more desired, nor welcomed with 
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more transport, than that of which I was charged 
to make the basis at Fignieres, and which was 
signed at Bale the 23d July 1795, between the 
French republic and the king of Spain. 

But let us return to the vales, or royal notes. 
After several extinctions* there remains at present 
fthe beginning of 1805) value of from 

seventeen to eighteen hundred millions of 1 mils 
(415 to 450 millions of French livres). But they 
are hardiyany longer negotiable. They are taken in 
no transactifjn, and are not admitted in payment of 
any taxes. The dealers, in their bargains, siipulcce 
for hard cash. The have no rrther entice¬ 
ment than the four yter cent, interest originally at¬ 
tached to their capital. Theyremaiu peaccablyin the 
hands of thetir moderate holders,who content them¬ 
selves with these means of placing their capital, 
and who now' and then bring them into tiic market 
as they may be in want of ready numey. They 
can therefore no longer be compared to that kind 
of p.'jper money which has a forcdtl exchange 
without any recourse to a public oilier; for dis¬ 
counting them. When circum.stanccs permit, 
a portion of them are successively extinguished. 
There is, even at the treasury, an office for this 
special purpose. This office, known* by die name 

* They began in I 79 !), and continued t'n- five following 
years. On tlv* 1st of January 1805 more than fix .niUions 
were to he extinguislicd ; but peiiiajis the war h-as prolonged 
i.'.ai ir,r..>,ure. 



sometimes endorses- 
the vaksi Q^A th^itwhbj&mfse is paid whenpren 
stettted. ' After that • they appear *io farther m dr- 
ddlafte#: aflft the tfeey fe^eneuce ate 

nothing’ tnoihe tlwin - very UttissftaiflaliEnaJka df»tha 
credit'i -they indioatfe' meads* 

fe^I&jdTdatihgtbem apjjearsfeither Jeisrreasyror less; 
near - They fall therefore - eataralJy when a wsar. 
breaks out, or tfvtto when there is 4>nly an appear* 
afice of it. ■ 3%^- Utifta'eseen rupfure-of England 
wJth^Spain in 'i^SoSi-rapicilydiminfishod' their value. 
Some tnonth^- afteV they lost fifiyJtaa* per. cent. 

In the preceding war they were as low as seventy* 
five'per'cent. discoont;. But the return of peace, 
iitd particularly the arrival of the American trea¬ 
sure, so long suspended, may^-perhaps raise them 
again to par. . >■; 

In the mean while, ^they have been to Spain a 
resource equivalent to a loan. They have indeed 
augmented its debts; but it is seldom that a 
great government contracts any that are less 
burthensome. Spain may find in the interior of 
the, ftionarchy resources still less so. They have 
made a happy trial already, even during the ca¬ 
lamities of the war terminated by the peace of 
Amiens. It.consists as follows. 

There is in Spain a prodigious quantity of lands, 
known by the name of mmoriaty a^'radias. The 
first are foundations made in favour of churches, 
on condition of reading mass for the soul of 
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the foander; Th^ cofradias life lands whidntho 
devout have consecrated to^.the pcffticular- wor¬ 
ship oT the Virgin and the saints. Toa^ long the 
destinations of these lands have been consid^r^ as 
sacred^, ^Under a government so little enlighten- 
.ed, so little' spirited, these lands dared not to-he 
touched.; and if the Spanish nation had beeo. ge- 
tterally so blindly superstitious as is believed, it 
would* not have been atfernpled,with impunity* 
This however is t/ie measure which has been adopt¬ 
ed about four years, and of which the happy effects 
have been £Blt since the month of November 
1800. ' * 

These lands, paralysed by the piety of the faiths 
fill, inalienable like those of the ecclesiastics, wer^ 
badly administered and still worse cultivated. The 
government has put them up to sale, and applied 
the money to the successive extinction of the 
royal notes. In the first months of the year 1802, 
these sales had already produced ten millions of 
piastres (about thirty-seven or tbircy-dght millions 
of French livres). 

Spain has gained by it in every respect; in 
spite of scruples, buyers have flocked, in crowds 
to the sales.' These lauds, in the bands of their 
new proprietors, promise a double produce. This 
is a great step the Spanish government has made 
towards the amelioration of agriculture and the 
increase of population. A few more efforts 
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siMUar * in spirit, will rouse the country from its 
languor, which perhaps is more prejudicial than the 
mistakes of administration. 

But in Spain more than elsewhere, courage 
should be tempered by circumspection. Innova* 
tions and changes are feared. Old prejudices aire 
tirrhly rooted; and this has hitherto prevented 
the adoption of useful measures, by which the 
treasury might have been profited without the 
people suffering. 

Under the reign of Charles III. it was more 
than once proposed to seize the lands of the four 
‘military orders, which, ill governed under the 
present state of things, would be more productive 
in the hands of the sovereign, and would procure 
bim, besides an increase of revenue, the facility 
of reimbursing by pensions the commanders at¬ 
tached to those orders. But the scruples of the 
monarch prevented the admission of the project. 

Another, not less reasonable, would be a ge¬ 
neral tax on'all the lands in the kingdom, without 
exccjiting those of the clergy and (he nobility. 
But the clamours and the intrigues of these two 
powerful bodies opposed such obstacles to this 
project, that the Spanish government could not 
succeed without calling in a dangerous assistance; 
and it .will perhaps be obliged to draw from the 

* At the beginning of 1805 it was determined that the lands 
of tte monasteries should be put up to sale. 
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slow resources of oeconoiuy, the advantages which 
it might obtain from a sudden though perilous re¬ 
volution. 

Under Charles III. the government, not dis¬ 
couraged by the reception given to the first essay 
of its reviving credit, lost no time in attempting 
a second, which should give to its paper money 
an advantageous opening, awaken the Spa¬ 
niards* from their apathy, draw from their strong 
boxes funds which slept without utility either to 
themselves or the state, and put them in cir¬ 
culation, to the benefit of commerce and industry. 
Thc<c were the great objects which he proposed 
in establishing in 1781 a national bank, that has 
scarcely any thing but the name in common with 
the other banks of Europe. 
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CHAPTER lU. 

Bank of Saint Charles. Specie. Money. 

THE idea of a national bank was given to go¬ 
vernment bya French banker (M. Cabarrus) who 
began to ingratiate himself at the time of the ere-- 
ation of paper money. He added to a lively and 
fruitful imagination talents tvhich he had cultivated 
in silence until the period which brought him into 
notice. The favour of the minister would not 
have been sufficient to have shielded him against 
the many obstacles he was obliged to surmount. 
In a career where thcftisands opposed him, he has 
gathered, if not glory, at least reputation, and a 
considerable fortune, which the persecutions 
be has since sufficred have no doubt diminished. 
Nothing' but a blind partiality could attribute 
the success of his scheme to mere fortune. M. 
Cabarrus has had vety warm friends and very 
inveterate enemies. This is not the lot of ordinary 
men. 

In 1781, after having reflected on the resources 
so long unproductive to Spain, to put them in a 
state of activity, he proposed a plan for a national 
bank. 

The pnncipal object of this bank was to emjdoy 
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a strong fund either without or with very little 
interest. In this view, an office was established 
to discount at four per cent, all letters of ex¬ 
change drawn on Madrid. This resource was 
very moderate. Madrid, properly speaking, is not 
a place of commerce. The price of the wools 
which Spain exports is the principal article paid 
there; and this alone could not furnish a beneficial 
employment to the funds of the new bank of Saint 
Charles. 

It was proposed to add the profits of the real 
^iro, a kind of particular chest from which the court 
drew those funds it wanted to send abroad, to 
pay its agents there, or for other purposes. This 
also was but a feeble resource. There circulated 
by means of this real gnu no more than about 
two or three millions of French Hvro.s per annum. 

But the principal source of the profits of tfie bank 
was tobe the provisloningof the navy and the army. 
The first had been hitherto divided betw'een se¬ 
veral individuals. The second was hi t 4 c hanijs, 
of the grei/iios, and the contract with government 
was just expiring. The bank therefore might 
take immediate possession of these different en¬ 
terprises. 

The government was flattered bj; the idea of 
dividing between a great number of citizens, the 
profit which bad hitherto been concentrated in a 
very small number. The capital of the bank con¬ 
sisted of 300 millions of reals divided into 150 
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tbousfind shares of aooo reals: and as all per¬ 
sons had the power of purchasing these shares, 
nobody was excluded from the profit exjjected. 
Besides the unemployed capitals which they were 
going to make productive, it was expected that 
many of those which received so moderate an in¬ 
terest in the/rm/er would be lodged in the chest 
of the bank. The overplus of tlje grants of the 
communes was administered by tlK; council of 
CastilJe. The bank iimncdiately added tlicse funds 
for the benefit of those concerned. And lastly, 
there are in .almost every community of Spain 
magazines for grain, av po.si/ns, the surplus of which 
is converted into money. I'liis was still one more 
unemployed fund which the bank could pul into 
action. 

Thus she promised great advantages to all 
classes of the nation ; and it is not surprising that 
the ministry a[)proved the project. 

It was discussed and adopted by a great majo¬ 
rity, in an assembly of the principal administrative 
bodies. The contract for provisioning the navy 
and the army was demanded by the bank; but 
it could only obtain the superintendancy, and 
it was agreed to pay 4 per cent, on all its ad¬ 
vances, and 10 per cent, commission. Such at¬ 
tractions appeared to seduce a great many people. 
Ho wev:er, the greater part of speculators remained 
cold at this brilliant p'rospect. Few peaple drew 
ij^ir mo^ey from ihe^re/H.o;. This community was 
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only ol'Hsrccl to raise their interest to three and a 
• *“ / 

hall j^cr cent. 

The hank had many pufFers, but they were sus¬ 
pected. Their antagonists armed with preten¬ 
sions of the public good, declaimed loudly. They 
nourished a mistrust to which anterior events had 
given birth, and they made many proselytes. 

The new establishment had immediately for 
enemids, all those who are averse to novelties, 
those who did not agrc'C with the calculations of 
the bank of Saint Charles, tiiose particularly who 
were actuated bv jealousy and national antipathy 
to a young foreigner favoured by government. 
He takes advantage, said they, of an cjrhemeral 
credit to overturn a nation who could lirid amongst 
themselves citizens pniperly (|ualille.v! to en¬ 
lighten them on their true interests. The parallel 
which they had alrea<ly drawn between the ere- 
ation of paper money and the famous s» stem of 
Law was then rcrolleeled. In France, an airihitious 
stranger gave a mortal stab to oui» c££dit, in 
attcn!|)ting to make it lloiirisbing. In Sjorfin, it 
was also a stranger wlio pretended to re-establish 
credit and commerce, and wiio aspired to se¬ 
duce a nation by the charms of a chimerical gain ; 
both held forth the idea of a bank. JThc resem¬ 
blance therefore was perfect. It is thus that most 
peojrle judge. Malevolence asserted, credulity 
and ignorance reiterated, that the ban;, of Saint 
Charles presented nothing but an illusive plan 
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of operation, or at Jeast unnecessary to Ihc pri.'- 
sperity of Spain; that instead of favouring li¬ 
berty .of conitnei’ce, it would become its banc, as 
well as that of agriculture and industry ; that it na¬ 
turalized in Spain an evil hitherto unkiiown, a class 
of useless aenuicants, who in an opulent lazine. 
lived proudly on the labours of (heir neighbours i 
tlwt, after having alllNeil the hatred of exclusive 
privileges, it sued for the most odious nionopolies. 

What served for a pretext to this last accu¬ 
sation, was. a grant th bank obtained soon 
after its establishment, that of being exclusively 
charged with the extraction of the piastres. It is 
well known that the portion of this money which 
docs not rcinnin in America, and hicb is not ex¬ 
tracted by smuggling, arrives in Spam to pay 
for all sorts of merchandise whicli that country 
receives from strangers. 

T!:e extraction of piastres for this purpose was 
of an indispensable necessity. In times less en* 
lightened, the Spanish government, to augment 
the revenues, determined to subject it to a duty 
of three per cent., which in 1768 was raised to four 
per cent.; and although it is at present convinced 
by experience that this duty is an additional tax 
on the people, to whom foreigners charge their 
goods four per cent, dearer; yet the situation -of the 
Ijnanccs, and some remains of old prejudices, have 
not as yet induced !hem to re[)eal it. It results from 
thence that this duty,being high enough to hold out 
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:• temptation to smuggling, is evaded by a variety of 
ways; ‘lat although the whole quantity of piastres 
T, “Bssarv to pay th . oalance of Spain is export- 
i from America, yet the government is defraiided 
of a part o; . > revenues. 

The bank pretended to obviate some of these 
inconvc.onces, by demanding the exclusive 
right of extracting the pia'stres. They hoped, 
tl.ev oxid, to ,.rcveiit by this the high price of 
sjiccic, a necessary con-iequtnee of a multiplicity 
of merchants, atui to diminish the fraudulent 
exportation by an .'ditional vigilance which could 
not be expected from tl-c agents of government. 

This new request was consented to, and they 
stated that, in order to hxilitate to the bank the 
means of averting the spcciilat.onsof contraband, it 
should be jjrohibited from exjjorting piastres,unless 
bv sfrecial leave, l.>} an) other channel than that of 
Bayonne; and that all who had t.' wnd them 
♦broad should take bill' of 'he bank. 

In spite of numerous reclamations,, iJic greater 
part excited by [rersonal inlercst, thcr fcifilc of 
Saint Charles took porisession of i's privileges in 
the month of November 

they made of it v.ns \iry ac'vrmtagcoiis. The 
return of peace pro<luced n prodigious circulation of 
piastres. In ipS-pthc buak expo-ted to the amount 
of more than twent) m'lboiu;; and in 1785 nearly 
twenty-two. The revenue gained by this arrangc- 
snent. The duty.on the extraction of piastres had 
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never produced more than six millions and a half of 
reals} in 1784 it exceeded fifteen, and in 1785 
sixteen millions JOf reals. Then it was that •igno¬ 
rance was cleared away, that malevolence was si¬ 
lenced,and the bank triumphed. The single article 
of piastres produced a profit of near twelve millions 
of reals to be divided amongst the holders of shares. 

In the mean while t! ey obcained the contract for 
provisioning the army and the navy. The first 
dividend, that of 1784, felt the effects of this: it 
produced nine and a half per cent. 

The triumph of the bank was then complete ; 
and as men in every country run to extremes in 
' every thing, they passed rapidly from aspersion to 
enthusiasm. 'I'he bank profited by this change, 
to raise at different times the price of the shares 
which remained with them unsold, and thus 
to obtain new acquisitions for the succeeding divi¬ 
dends, The fermentation, extended to foreign 
countries, now produced the utmost cbuHitioii of 
stock-jobbing. In a little time the shares had 
risen’in France, at Geneva, and elsewhere, to 
3040 reals; and the Spaniards, less confident or 
more provident, fed this inconsiderate ardour of fo¬ 
reigners to .the utmost of their w'ishes. 

It was temporary, it is true, but lasted long 
enough to produce in many fortunes a destructive 
revolution. Some people took- upon themselves 
to cool it. Mirabeau particularly, ibis fomentcr of 
fttbtic opinion as he called himself, opposed the 
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bank of Saint Charles with a violence so usual to 
hh.icHf. He condescended to write a large vo- 
lume, in which he lavished maledictions and the 
most unfavourable predictions on the bank of Saint 
Charles, and gratuitous abuse on its founder. In 
continuation, he maintained that the great com¬ 
mercial nations onght to fear lest their moneyed 
men in,tcrcstfd themselves in the bank of Spain, for 
they' had need of all their resources to diminish 
the burden of their own debts; and lhai indh'u/uuls 
iicho cxpose^l their fo! Iwics in so hazardous a?! en~ 
terprise, behaved like bad citizens considered as niein- 
hers of the commimity, and like infainuted men as 
fathers of families. 

The court of Madrid ordered this jdiilippic 
of Mirabcati to be prohibited by the eouiuil of 
Castille; wliich however did not miuh less(.-n 
its etfects. 'I'he enthusiasm of the jobbers cixdcd, 
and has since only emitted very feeble sparks. yV 
very great number of sliares in the bank have been 
returned from fr-veign countries to S!;ai!l^ •'’i lu? 
directors of this eslalilishrncnt rc|jnrchased to tiio 
amount of lliirly nullions in 17B7 aiid i7iSB, 
so that there arc now no more than a huudrecl 
and twenty millions in circulation. 

Four years after its institution M*. Cabarrus 
thought of creating a new source of profit by 
connecting it with a company of the Pinlif)pi!ics, 
of which he had also just laid the foundation. 
He induced the holders of shares- in the bank to 
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throw 21 millions of reals deducted from the di¬ 
vidend in 1784, into the funds of this c^jpjwBfy. 
Whatever has been or may be the success of this 
new establishment, the measure cannot injure the 
capital of the bank. 

The time of the infatuation Is past, perhaps 
never to return ; that of discredit must take place, 
and the public opinion appears at last to |je fixed 
concerning it. It is avowed, in spite of the au¬ 
thority of Mirabeau, that without ceasing to be a 
good citizen or a good father a man may place 
bis money in the bank of Saint Charles; for it 
must now appear established on a solid foundation, 
since it has resisted the storms that assailed it 
in its infancy. 

Since 1785 almost all its assemblies have been 
tumultuous. Lerena, who at that time came to 
the management of the finances, began his reign 
by showing a strong prepossession against the 
author of it. lie spread evil reports against the old 
governors, dismissed them in a shameful manner, 
and supplied their places with their enemies. He 
deprived the bank of the contract for provisioning 
the army and navy, (though by their treaty it was 
to last three years longer,) the. profits of which 
might have repaid the losses experienced for some 
years past; and he confided the administration 
of it to the community of gremios, that waited 
impatiently for vengeance. So many proofs of 
malevolence discredited the shares of the bank in 
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such a manner, that in 1791 they were sold with 
for 1800 reals, including the dividend. 

Thc\nimosity of Lcrena did not stop there. 
Jealous of the credit and the success of M. 
Cabarrus, whom he regarded as a daiigcrcus rival, 
irritated by the very unceremonious language 
this gentleman indulged himself in against the 
minister, M. Cabarrus was so harassed by ;■! icane, 
that in 1790 he was obliged to resign his piace of 
perpetual director of the bank. This was not suffi¬ 
cient. Lcrena soon after seized the pretext (■•fan 
insignificant letter ho had written to one of his 
friends, and caused him to be arrested. This deten¬ 
tion lasted more than five years; and the minister 
Lercna, etjnaliy apt to enjoy as to inspire hatred, 
had the consolation of leaving his enemy in capti¬ 
vity when he himself departed from the world. 
His successor, M. dc Gardoqui, had this injustice 
to repair; but whether from want of credit, or 
from lukewarmness, lie was not ver^' quick in 
fulfillir.g his task. The cause of M. fi^k■arru• 
was conducted with all the tediousness common 
in Spain, and which was rendered still more di¬ 
latory by the machinations of secret malevolence. 
At last, in t!ie year 1796, he obtained slow 301 
brilliant justice. He was acq' lit ted of eVery charge 
brought against him, reinstated in all his place?, 
and authorized, at the exuense of his iiersecntor, 
to sue for the losses which his fortune had suf¬ 
fered daring his long imprisonment. 

E 2 
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But since 1796 M. Cabarrus has again experi¬ 
enced great vicissitudes. He had been hgosKHtid 
with the title of count, and in a little tJcne had 
recovered almost all his old influence in the bank 
of St. Charles, which had been of his creation. 
At aO assembly held in his presence, they pro¬ 
mised to abjure all hatred towards him, in order 
that no unpleasant consequences might affect 
their proceedings. By forming a connexion with 
the Prince of Peace he had recovered a great part of 
his credit ; and this prime minister in some mea¬ 
sure paid a deference to his advice, by bringing 
into the ministry don Francisco Saavedra and don 
Caspar Jovcllanos, two men pointed out by public 
opinion rather than by friendship. 

Count Cabarrus was afterwards charged with 
a mission abroad of some consequence. At his 
return to Spain it was thought (his enemies pre¬ 
tended that he caused it to be circulated) that from 
certain connexions lie had at Paris, he would be 
Very proper to till up a principal embassy then 
vacant in Spain. 

He wasap{)ointed ambassador to France, where 
he went to disj)lay his new character} when it was 
remarked to the c;cccutive directory, that being 
born a Frenchman he could not represent a foreign 
power in his own country, and his admission was 
rejected. 

The nCront thus oficred to him afterwards 
#ovcd highly injurious: from that time he de- 
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dined in favour, and even sunk into a kind of 
After having travelled for some time he 
returneAto Spain. His enemies had profited by his 
absence, and he soon saw that a philosophic re¬ 
treat wns best suited to his situation. He settled 
at some leagues distant from Madrid, on an estate 
where fur several years he was engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, and in establishing useful manufactures. 
But new storms again troubled his tranquillity, 
and obliged him to repass the Pyrenees. At the 
end of 1804 he for a time settled at Toulouse. 

The bank which he founded, has indeed ex¬ 
perienced many vicissitudes. At first it was en¬ 
tirely independent of government ; fifteen years 
afterwards it v^as wholly in its hands. The court 
has appointed a judge, and has the greatest influ¬ 
ence in the nomination of its directors. This has 
not failed to affect its prosperity. During the 
war with France its shares were witli dillicultyf ne¬ 
gotiated at 1500 reals. Notwithstanding, with 
the exception of one of the last years, ‘ifJ.r^sjcon-. 
stantly paid a dividend of six, five and a half, or 
at least four and a half f)er cent.j which is hardly' 
credible after the many diminutions it has ex¬ 
perienced in its profits. It <li.scounts few bills of 
exchange. The payments it makes fiir govern¬ 
ment abroad can be accounted for nothing. The 
provisioning the army and the navy has> been en¬ 
tirely taken from it, and there remains nothing 
more, to make the profits any way considerable, 
than the extraction of the pia.strcs. 
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This then is the bank of St. Charles, more la- 
moiis than it deserved to be. It has justified 
neither the pom;K)us promises of its foanifZf^Tior 
the sinister predictions of its enemies. But it 
must be owned, every thing con'idered, that it 
had more advantages than inconveniences. It has 
electrified many a head that seemed destined to 
remain paralysed. It has developed and put in 
action talents which were never expected. ‘ It has 
thrown into circulation many a hoarded and unem¬ 
ployed capital. 

This leads us to say a few words of the specie 
and of the money of Spain. 

It is not easy to know exactly the specie that 
circulates in Spain. She has under her dominion 
the mines of all the metals which she converts 
into money. This coined metal cannot leave 
America v ithout paying a duty, which is repeated 
when imported into S{;ain, and again a third lime 
when exported into foreign countries. It would 
^ppear^.t.ofn this coii.binaiion of duties, that it 
was easy to give an exact statement of the existing 
specie in the kingdom. But of this money coined 
in America a great part goes from thence directly 
in contraband into other countries of Europe; 
another part goes fraudulently out of the country 
to pay for foreign merchandize, before it has reach¬ 
ed Spain ; and lastly, as very little melting is prac¬ 
tised in Spain, we have not sufficient vouchers to 
idetcrminc the specie in circulation. 

A little while before his death, Musquiz, who 
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had had the direction of finances, either as chief 
, clerk or minister, during almost twenty years, was 
not evrn able to estimate \\. any way near. He 
confessed it one day in my presence before several 
Spaniards more informed than himself; and it 
was from this discussion that I learned that the 
specie circulating amounted to about kighty 
MILLIONS OF HARD PIASTRES. Spain was at 
that time involved in an expensive war, but had 
not yet attempted the ruinous attack on Gibraltar. 
Since that time she has made, or at least prepared, 
some military operations,thc consequence of which 
has been their entire annihilation, or the payment 
out of the country of capitals which have never 
returned. In the very short war with France she 
has suffered such losses as cannot be repaired for 
many years ; and that which follow'cd soon, in 
suspending all the means of prosperity, added to 
the embarrassments of the country. Yet as, since 
1782, her commerce has been extended, and the 
produce of her mines has been morq abundant, 
Spain might still have about the same quahiity^itP*. 
specie as at that time. It may perhaps be difficult 
to conceive how Spain, in possession of almost 
all the silver and a great proportion of the gold 
mines, should be reduced to such a moderate 
quantity of specie, especially when it iJrccollectcrl 
that under the reign of Charles V. she had almost 
all the gold and silver of Europe, and, what is 
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much more valuable, the production of her own 
territory and her own industry, so as to do withoirt 
the assistance of any other nation. 

How, in one century, could she fall from such 
8 state of splendour ? To what are we to attri¬ 
bute a revolution so rapid and so complete ? 

To a variety of causes, I answer: First, it was 
the abundance of these metals that caused the 
rise in the articles of consumption and of labour. 

It is owing to the decay of their manufactures, 
which was the consequence of it j to her depopu¬ 
lation, caused at once by the numerous emigrations 
to America, to the expulsion of the Moors, and to 
that of the Jews. 

But above all it is owing to the ruinous wars 
undertaken by Philip II. against the Netherlands, 
and w’hich, from the year 1567 until the end of 
161 a, cost no less than two hundred millions of 
piastres. 

But, if Spain preserve j)eace for several years, 
if her government second the tendency appa- 
'■reni ‘iii the modern Spaniards towards all use¬ 
ful enterprises, she will no longer sec the greatest 
part of her money go to foreign countries to 
nourish the industry of strangers, and to receive 
new impressions. 

The firs'v’ money coined in America, whether 
gold or silver, was uneven on the edge as well as 
in the impression, which was on one side a cross 
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and on the other the arms of Spain. Some of 
, them are still in circulation. 

I'he impression afterward varied until 1772, the 
ep 'cha of a new coinage, which all bear, on one 
side, tlu. head of the sovereign, and on the other 
the arms of Spain. 

VVe hall now give an exact view of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of money, gold as well as silver, coined 
either ki Europe or in America. 

Ancient money that is no longer corned in the donu~ 
7 iwns of S^ain, hut vchch is still in existence, 

GOLD COIN. 

Names. Value. 

The piece of four i>istoles cut, 

onxa corlada .321 reals 6 marav. 

Half piece of four pistoles cut. 


media onza corlada . 

. . . 160 

20 

Pistole of gold cut . . 

... 80 

10 

Half do. do. 

... 40 

5 


This is the valuation of each of thasc pieces in 
general j but as from their form they are liable to~ 
be diminished without its being perceived, they 
arc not taken without weighing, and whatever 
is deficient in weight is deducted from their 
value. You cannot, therefore^ value them ex¬ 
actly by any other coin, nor fix thStrT^trinsic con¬ 
tents in marks of gold. 
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There are still some pieces of each of the four 
described, which, although with an edge, ar/> 
nevertheless weighed. They are distinguished by 
a cross instead of the head of the sovereign. 

Cold com edgedj hut which, since 177a, is no 
longer coined. 


Ncancs, 

Value. 

Value in French 




mmiey. 


reals, niarav. 

liv. 

s. d. 

A piece of four pistoles 




edged, anterior to the 
year 1773. 

321 6 . 

. 80 

5 -jty 

Half of do. 

160 20 . 

. 40 

2 ^ 

Gold pistole do. . . . 

SO 10 , 

. 20 


Half do. 

40 5 . 

. 10 

0 

Silver money no longer coined. 


The old piastre cut, valued '\ 

1 These four pieces 

at. 

. 20 reals. 

are in 

the same 

Half do. 

. 10 

»predicament as tho 

The old pezetta cut . 

. 5 

four pieces of gold 

Half do. 

- C 

. 2 17m. \ 

i cut. 



■^Jae Olfi piastre edged, but 
bearing 2 crowned globes, 
value like those cut, and 
that of the new coin . . 20 reals. 

The half of the above . . 10 
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Money of the new coinage. 

Kames. Their value Their value llntc much itt 

■in reals de in Frcneh the mark of 
vclhn and moneif at this niunet/. 
muruvedls, par, 

GOLD MONEY. 

The quadruple, or ounce of 
gold called in Spanish do- 

blon de a ocJio onzu de oro, reals, mar. liv. s. d. 
or vulgarly medulla . . 320 . . . 80 . . . SJ- 

The hall of the above, or 

■media onxa . If.'O . . . 40 . . . 17 

El dobton de oro, or gold 


pistole. 80 ... 20 ... 34 

Half of do.40 ... 10 ... OS 


Small golden dollar, or veiu- 


ten, vulgarly called du ito 

21 

. 8 . 

a 

5 

. 129 
at least. 

SILVER 

MONEY. 




The hard piastre, peso ditro 






or peso fuerte, vulgarly 
called piastre gourde . . 

20 


.5 

• 

. . 81 

Half-piastre. 

10 

« • . 

3 

10 

. . 17 

Pexeta columnaria . . . 

5 

• • « 

r 

•5 

. . S-l „ 

Media do . ... 

2 

17 

0 

12 

(S 6‘8 

Rcaliio columnaria . . . 

1 

81 

0 

6 

3 136 


N. B. These three last pieces are only coined in America. 
They are edged, and have on one side the arms of Spain, 
and on the other two globes surmouii^d with a crown placed 
between tw'O columns. 

reals, mar. liv. s. d. 

nie common peseta . . 4 ... 1 ... 4 i 

The half of do. commonly 

called rea/ deplata . . 2 . • . O 10 , S2 
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reals, mar, liv. s. d. 

The reaUto or real de veU 

Urn, yrhich is pronounced 

veillon . I... 05 . l 64 

COPPER MONEY. 

The piece oftwo quartos : . . . SJ . 0 2 6 ipj 

The quarto .4]; . 0 1 3 3() 

The ochavo ... . ; . . . 2/, . 0 O 78 

The maravedi .Iy’j O O .3f‘- 203 

nearly. 

The greatest part of the gold money is coined 
in America. Very litde of it is exported from 
thence, and that serves to pay the balances due 
to Seville. 

The silver moneys eoined in America have for 
signs, on one side, the Spanish arms between 
two columns, and on the other, a wreath of laurel 
round the king’s bead, to indicate that the sove¬ 
reigns of Spain are the conquerors of America. 

Those that are coined in Europe have only the 
escutcheqn. without the columns, and the bead 
Bering without wreaths. 

There are several mints at Peru. The most 
known is that of Potosi. There is one at Santa 
Pe de Bogota, one at Santiago de Chili, and one 
at Mexico. From '.nis last the greatest quantity of 
piastres are"bxportcd to Europe. 

Eaeh of these mints has its particular di¬ 
stinction ; Mexico has a capital M surmounted with 
1 little 0. 
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In Europe there are but three ; that of Madrid, 
of Seville, and that at Segovia. The mark of 
the first* is an M crowned; that of the second 
an S ; and that of the third a little aqueduct 
of two stories ; but for several years that at 
Segovia has coined nothing but copper. 

Besides this there is in S[)ain ideal money, 
of whiqh some are moneys of exchange. These 
arc : 

The single psfoJe, or doUon, value four single 
piastres, or about fifteen French livres when the 
exchange is at par. By this ideal money the ex¬ 
change between France and Sjiain is settled. 

The single piastre, or peso, which is called 
sejicillo, to distinguish it from pesofuerte, is worth 
fifteen reals, or three Jivres ten sols. 

The dollar of ’veillon, also an imaginary coin, 
by which sometimes the revenue of the crown is 
reckoned, is worth ten reals <le vc'illon, or the 
half of a hard piastre. 

The ducat, another ideal coin, serves to -.v-Iuv, * 
the revenue of individuals and the salaries of 
those employed in the administration. It is worth 
eleven reals. 

We shall not speak of soni$v^^thcr imagin.ary 
coins which are only known in the ptor^nces, such 
as the Catalonian livre, the livre of V.alcncia, &c. 

Spain has constantly refused to alter the names 
of her coinage. She has conceived that the least 
variation, the least uncertainly in this respect. 
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would influence, in a danj^erons manner, all the 
commercial transactions of the world, which 
receives from this state the greatest part of the 
metals that are used. However, in 1737, having 
observed that the hard piastre bore not a propor¬ 
tionate value to the difference that existed between 
the gold and the silver, she fixed its value at twenty 
reals. Tiie equilibrium which she wayfel to 
establish being again deranged, the gold did not 
kccf) its proportion to its abundaucc. There was 
too much a<lvantagc in exporting i; in prcferci ce 
to silver. If Spain had not remedied this incon¬ 
venience, she would entirely have been deprived 
of her gold. She therefore raisca the nominal 
value of all the gold coin a sixteenth, without 
changing either the weight or the name. By this 
means the quadruple, or dohlon de a och'j, which 
had hitherto been valued at only fifteen hard pias¬ 
tres, was fixed at sixteen ; and so in proportion 
with all tin; ocher gold. coin. Nations who possess 
Yfii:r*ffi'ctals give law to others, as to the name of 
their money : those who do not follow it become 
victims one time or other j ,and it was this (hat 
cictermined the f'rcnch go1^|mcnt to diminish 
somewhat the weight of their gold coin without 
changingNherTiamcs. 

There is a particular court that regulates and 
judges all business relative to money, under the 
name of the real junta de commercio, nioneda. 
This junta, composed of several mem- 
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bers of the council of finances, of one of the council 
of Castille, and of two of that of the Indies, is arbi¬ 
trary, and as independent as the other sovereign 
councils of the monarchy. 

We refer to the seventh chapter the details of 
the produce of the American mines, in order to 
finish what we have to say concerning the ad- 
niin’stnitioij of the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

7 o7 of war and its dependencies. Military 
tank. The duke de Crillon. Infantry. The 
mode of recruiting. Quintas. Militia. Co- 
•valry. Scarceness of good horses. Artillery. 
Engineers. Military education. Count Oreil/y, 
Military rewards. 

THE council of war is at the same time a tribu¬ 
nal and a permanent body of administrators. The 
king consults it commonly on the ordinances re¬ 
lative to his troops. Until the reign of Philip V. 
k nominated to superior ranks in the military 
hierarchy. But the present dynasty, disentangling 
itself from all restraint that fettered its {)o\vcr, 
has possessed itsedf of this prerogative of the 
‘idtrcnTdl of war. The king nominates to all the 
employments in his army, on the presentation of 
the insjxjctor of each division. The inspectors also 
sometimes pursue measures without consulting 
the council of ; baf .even then, for form’s 
sake, it gJvtsrit's sanction to those measures. It 
was tht^^hat the French parliament formerly 
registered, almost always with docility^ every thing 
emanated from the monarch. Sometimes 
IKFccd it presented at least some shadow of op- 
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position to his will; but none of the Spanish sove¬ 
reign councils have recourse to this feeble barrier 
against arbitrary power. Despotism is there never 
irritated or provoked to excess by any legal ob* 
Stacie. There is no rallying point against it. If 
it knows bow to be moderate, it may still, in spite 
of fate, last a long time. 

The principal functions of the council of war 
are the administration of justice to those of the 
military who have brought their causes before this 
tribunal. It is divided into two chambers orsahs. 
The sala de govitrno is especially occupied with 
the objects of administration. It has for members 
the inspectors, the oldest captain of the body-guards 
and the oldest of the two colonels of the guards. 

'VhesaJa de justieia occupies itself with matters of 
contention. If dissatisfied with its decision, you 
may appeal to the chambers united. 

According to treaties, all causes of foreigners tried 
in the first instance by the military judges, go by 
appeal to the council of war. This is .a privilege^ 
which foreign nations rigidly insist upon, and par¬ 
ticularly the French. The members of this tri¬ 
bunal, who are for the most part old military men, 
have the method familiar to .their profession, and 
very desirable in commercial .-jtFairs, of deciding 
very expeditiously. Without being* more than 
others accessible to solicitations of favour, or to 
temptations of corruption, they appear at least 
more so to the language of reason. In my fre- 

YD'L. II. F 
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quent intercourse with them, I have always tbund 
occ^son to praise their wisdom and their equity; 
and for the interest of our commerce, I wish very 
much that our countrymen may continue them as 
supreme judges. 

The highest military rank in Spain is that of 
caf>tain-generiil of the army, and is equivalent 
to maihhal of Fiance, with which it was not in¬ 
compatible, as they were united in the person of 
marshal. Berwick. This rank has how’cver for 
many years been little in use in Spain. In 1785 
only two persons held it in the army, the count 
d’Aranda and the duke de Crillon. At the ex¬ 
piration of 1795 there were ten; of which three 
had been recently created, but they were soon 
after reduced to nine * by the death of the con¬ 
queror of Mahon. 

Posterity has already begun tospeakofhim. What 
will it say? His family will always praise hjs heart. 

*At the end of 1801 there were only seven, exclusive of the 
*JgjCjgre of fcace, whom the favour of the king had placed above 
the captains general by creating forhim the title of Generalissimo 
of tl»e army. There are now fi\e (end of ISOi) : i e. count ffc 
Colomera, known by the name of general Alvarez at the siege 
of Gibraltar ; count tlel Campo de Alange, who, after having 
been minister of war, successively occupied the embassies of 
Vienna and Lisbon; the prince de Ciwte^rawco, a Neapolitan 
nobleman, wSb in the short war with France commanded a 
Spanish army in Biscay, and who is now ambassador at Vienna; 
the marquis de Branciforte, a Sicilian, brother-in-law to the 
Prince of Peace; and don Ventura Caro, a distinguished nii- 
litaiyr officer, who also commanded an army against France in 
1794 and 1795. 
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His' friends will speak long of his atbiable qua¬ 
lities, which made him so desirable in society, and 
secured a pardon for some foibles, fhe necessary con¬ 
sequences of a good temper and an easy character. 
And history will say, Crillon was true to the 
e]f)i^het which for several centuries has accompanied 
his name. He was brave, not on a certain day, but 
every day *. He had long experience, less perhaps 
of the fnilitary art than of the dangers of war. He 
*was active, indefatigable. By bis humanity, by his 
prepossessing manners, sometimes more than fa¬ 
miliar, he knew how to conciliate the aifcction 
and confidence of his soldiers. His example 
taught them at once courage and gaiety. He 
had brilliant success in taking a fortress, which, 
even on the testimony of marshal Richelieu, 
passed for impregnable; and his miscarrying before 
another, where bis greatest efforts proved un¬ 
availing, confirmed his character. 

If he was the sport of the passions of others and 
perhaps of his own, he displayed at least an ener- . 
gctic constancy, and a perseverance which re¬ 
moved every obstacle, and often ended in triumph. 
He has left behind him some military memoirs, 
in which he depicts himself without knowing it. 
The precepts contained in them are examples. 
You find in them his frank good faith*, his bene¬ 
volence without affectation, anti a certain disorder 
in his ideas which is even amiable. 

• ' 

* Non pas vn tel jom, tnais ioujoters, , 
f Z 
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After the captains-general* come the lieute¬ 
nants general, the field-marshal?, the brigadiers ; 
three classes of general officers of which -the last 
war with France furnished an opportunity of in¬ 
creasing the number. In 1788 Spain had 47 
lieutenant-generals. In 1796 she counted 132. 
There are at present no more than 97. The num¬ 
ber of ficld-niarshals in 1788 was 67; in 1796 
they amounted to 160, and at presefit are 
■ 143 - 

In 1788 the infantry was composed of 44 re¬ 
giments, each of two battalions, without counting 
the Spanish and Walloon guards, each contain¬ 
ing 4,200 men in six battalions. Of these 44 
regiments 35 were national, two Italian, three 
Flemish, and four Swiss. 

Of the two Italian regiments, one has been re¬ 
duced; so that only of Naples remains. 

The three Flemish regiments known by the 
name of the little Walloons (Flanders, Brussels, and 
*JBr^bant,)^"bavc been incorporated with the na¬ 
tional troops. 

The Swiss regiments have been raised from 
four to six. These are, that of Schwaller (now 
Wimpfen) raised in 1734; tlx>se of Ruttiman, 
Reding, ajid .Betschart, raised in 1742 ; that of 
Yann (nowTraxler) in 1794, and that of Courten 
in 1796. 

* The navy has also captains-generaJ, of whom we sljali 
spe.ik hereafter. 
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The national regitneots Ij^Vfi been increased 
with 14, two of which, the vcdunteers of Tarragon 
and of .Girone, were raised in 17929 and the 12 
others during and since the war with France *. 

These 88 battalions in 1788, at 684 men to a 
battalion, should have made the Spanish infantry' 
amount to 60,192 men. However, I often beard 
it repeated during rny first residence, that Spain 
had herdiy 30 thousand effective men. The last 
war showed that she was capable of much greater 
efforts. 

A little before this war broke out, a new form 
had been given to the infantry. Each regiment 
was composed of three battalions, two of which were 
for the field, and one denominated \\\egarrison bat¬ 
talion, intended as an entrepot to tlie others, to form 
their recruits,and to send them reinforcements. The 
two first should have 5 companies, each of 77 men, 
one of them grenadiers, and one of chasseurs. 
Their complement was 700 men each in time of 
peace, and 800 in time of war. When .1 arrived in 
Spain in 1792, this regulation was just begun, and 
there were only three regiments who had three 
battalions. Most of these regiments, at the time 
when preparation for war was inaking, could hardly 
reckon in the whole from 1000 to 1160 meya. 

• 

* At present (the end of 1804 ) there are no more than 
38 national regiments, one Italian, and six Swiss. Total 45 ; of 
which (he Swiss have only two battalions; all the rest liave 
three, according to the new regulation in 1791 • ■ 
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la many, the first battalion coaid not master Soo 
men without almost entirely breaking up the other 
two. The battalions sent successively to t,he fron¬ 
tiers were therefore composed of four companies of 
fusiliers, of i6o men each, and one of grenadiers 
of 120. Total 760. 

Each company in the Spanish regiments bad 
one captain, whose pay in peace was 700 reals per 
month; one first lieutenant at 400 reals; one i^econd 
lieutenant at 320; and one sub-lieutenant at 250. 
In the foreign regiments there were two sub-lieu¬ 
tenants. 

Each soldier received eleven quartos per day, 
(about 6 sous ip^d. French) of which two were 
stopped for their linen and shoos and stockings, 
seven for their maintenance, and two for other 
necessaries. They were newly clothed every 
thirty months, and furnished every fifteen months 
with a pair of shoes, two pair of stockings, and 
two shirts. 

It may easily be conceived that these have been 
increased in time of war. 

If.the two first battalions of the 44 regiments 
had been complete, Spain would hax^c had 70,000 
men; but there wanted many of that number 
in the ibeginning of 1792. On the approach 
of war, and after it had begun, all endeavours 
were uspd to complete the regiments, and twelve 
more were raised. By adding then to the 70 
thousand these 22,800 new-raised troops, the 
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3O,,0OO of the provincial militia, and the 8^400 
Spanish and Walloon guards, Spain would have 
hadi32,ooo men. But besides that most of ihe re¬ 
giments could not be raised to the war establish¬ 
ment, there were many deductions to be made 
from this number, as well for gjirrisoning Ma¬ 
drid as the interior and the coasts. So that the 
greatest army Spain had in efFective men the last 
war did not exceed eighty thousand infantry, 
without however reckoning twenty thousand 
peasants, who for the campaign of 1795 were 
armed and incorporated with the regular troops. 

It is not long ago that a great part of the 
infantry was abroad. In 1782 thirty-six bat¬ 
talions were in A e-erica. But since that time 
permanent corps have been established in all the 
Spanish possessions, and at the end of 1792 there 
were hardly any battalions of Spanish troops out 
of Eunjpt\ I do not speak of the places which 
Cj.'.-.in pos'C.sscs on the coast of Africa, Ctula^ J\Je^ 
!Uia,el Pchuii, . ilhucemas*. These plajies, known 
by the name of Jj'ncun presidencies^ arc garrisoned 
by troops from 1 urope. ^ 

The means of recruiting this army are in ge¬ 
neral very slender. The Spanish nation, brave as 
it is, has for some years past shown mtich dis¬ 
gust to the foot service. Each regiqicnt, to pro¬ 
cure men, hoists its colours in those places where 

* Oran belonged to Spain ever since the conquest of it by 
cardinal Ximenes, till 1792 , when she chose to abandon lu 
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Hfsxpectstefiqd most,dupes and Iibertinesit;and 
the army, as formerJy in France, is recruited from 
the refuse of society. Often, at least before the 
war of our soldiers, actuated by the incotv 
stuaevthat st)]] contwucsto cbsfsctcfiix tbsin, 
veHed through the-passes of the Pyrenees to enlist 
with the Spanish recruiting parties. The foreign 
regiments were completed at the expense of ours; 
and as the Spaniards have little experience*of that 
wandering inconstancy which leads their neigh¬ 
bours into all the armies of Europe; and as besides 
our army is much more numerous than that of 
Spain, the inconvenience from the proximity of the 
respective garrisons was all on our side. The court 
of Madrid has therefore been solicited in vain to 
conclude a cartel with France for the mutual return 
of deserters; the only thing concluded on was the 
restoration of arms, horses, and baggage. 

There is indeed another method of recruiting 
the Spanish army, that of the quintas, a kind 
of drawing resembling that of militia; but this 
distinction is to be observed in Spain, where they 
are both in use, that one is for recruiting the regu¬ 
lars, and the other the provincial regiments. The 
ordonnance of 1705^ states, that for the first ob¬ 
ject lots should be drawn in each district to choose 
one ont,of. jive, but that at the same time the 
drawing for the militia should be suspended : this 
is the etymology of the word qtiinlas. As it always 
happens^ the thing is changed, hut the name 
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remains. The (piintas, do net demand 

such a heavy contribution from the people; 
and as they have several times maitifested how 
odious it was to them, government has not re¬ 
course to this expedient but on the most urgent 
occasions.' It was dispensed with during the 
American war, and was only twice resorted to ’in 
that with France. 

Besides these regiments of infantry of the line, 
Spain has also twelve battalions of light infantry, 
of which the oldest was raised in 1762, and the 
two latest in iSoaft- 

But we must not omit; as an essential part of the 
land forces, the 42 regiments of militia enrolled 
solely in theprovincesofthe crown of Castille. They 
are embodied only one month in the year in the 
principal place of which they bear the name, and 
then the officers and men are paid. This is abo the 
case in time of war, when they are employed to re¬ 
place the regular troops in garrisons, or to be embo¬ 
died with the annyj of which they certainly are not 
the least valuable portion. This was perceived 
in the last war, at the commencement of which 
84 companies of grenadiers and chasseurs of these 
provincial regiments, to the number of 6300 men, 
w’cre sent to the frontiers. During peace, except the 
month when they are embodied, theyrem^in in their 
villages and follow their occupations. These re¬ 
giments, all composed of a single battalion of 720 
men (except that of Majorca, which has tw o), must 
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always be complete. As soon as a militia tnaodies, 
deserts, or is dismissed, be is replaced by lot drawn 
in the district to which he belonged. 

These militia regiments have a particular iu' 
^)©ctor; their colonels are taken from the principal' 
inhabitants of the canton. Their authority over 
the men is very great. They njay inflict corporal 
punishments, and there is no appeal from their 
sentence but to the king by means of the council 
of war. There^^are few countries in Europe that 
have a better militia, and that better keep up tbe 
military reputation of the natiot). 

It is agreed on all bands that the Spanish soldier 
distinguishes himself by his cool courage, his steadi¬ 
ness, and by his endurance of labour, fatigue, 
and hunger. Our countrymen who served with 
them at Minorcaand Gibraltar do them this justice 
most completely ; and even those who in the lost 
war retaliated in such a shining and steady manner 
on the Spanish army, the temporary success it 
bad otainrd in Roussillon and on the banks of the 
Bidassoa, understand their own glory too well not to 
allow that they almost always found in tbe Spanish 
.soldier an enemy worthy of themselves. 

Even the officers on whom, before I came to 
Spain, I had heard the most severe observations 
m^de, havecunstantly displayed in this war courage 
and often talents. We must confess, that if the 
Spanish troops have degenerated a little,.it is to be 
attributed to circumstances entirdy foreign to them- 
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selves.’- "Courage and mililary talents require cow- 
stant exercise. A long peace may ch'a'nge the 
martial spirit of the most courageous nation. For 
although'Spain has taken part in almost every war 
this century, yet it may with truth be said, tlwft: 
since the peace of 1748 her troops have not ma^ 
any real caujpaigns. ’ The Spaniards themselvei 
date not give that name to that of Portugal, so 
short, afnd so barren of obstacles and dangers. 
The expeditions to Algiers in 1774, and to Buenos 
Ayres in 1776, were nothing but partial and fleet¬ 
ing operations, which furnished few occasions for 
courage, arid little food for experience. 

Let us add, as an apology for the Spanish df- 
ficers, that the life they lead is soch as to benumb 
all their faculties. Most of their garrison towns 
are lonely places, without resources either in 
respect to instruction or genteel amtisements. 
Deprived entirely of furloughs, they seldom ob¬ 
tain leave to attend to thei r affairs. This un-- 
dou^cdly is a way to make excellent soldiers of 
those who are forced to that profession, without 
views of distinction. But every where a stimulus 
is necessary to excite to exertion; and with the foost 
part of the Spanish officers, the obscure and mono¬ 
tonous life they lead, without any manoeuvres on a' 
great scale, and vrithout any reviews,* at length 
deadens all activity, or leads to unworthy objects. 
It has moreover the inconvenience of making the 
service little ^tractive, and keeping from it those to 
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whom a small fortune and a good education present 
Other resources. The Spanish army, however, has 
in tliis respect for some years experienced an advan¬ 
tageous alteration. The military schools of Santa 
Maria, for the infantry, directed'by general OreiJly; 
that ofOcana, for the cavalry, by general Ricardos; 
and that at Segovia, for the artillery, have fitrnisbed 
the army with distinguished officers. The mar¬ 
tial spirit begins to revive in the nrjbiKty, and 
many of its first members have renounced the 
pleasures of the capital, and gave, during the 
last war, an example of discijdine and courage. ’ 

What we have said concerning the infantry 
is applicable to all the other corps of the Spanish 
army. After many variations, the following is the 
actual state of her cavalry. She has twelve regi¬ 
ments of horse of five squadrons each ; six regi¬ 
ments of chasseurs, and six of hussars, each of 
five squadrons, without counting one brigade 
of royal carabiniers, which makes a part of the 
royal military household, and has a particular or¬ 
ganization. 

Each squadron of these regiments consists of a 
hundred horse in time of peace, and a hundred 
and eighty in time of war. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, if all the heavy and light cavalry of Spain 
had been complete, she would have had an army 
pf about 11,500 horse. 

Since that time, and particularly since the peace 
of BSIe, Spain appears to have been seiiously oc- 
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ptipied in improving her cavalry; and the new re* 
gulations she has made are a proof of it. Until 
within a few years the Spanish regiments of this 
part of the army were far from being complete 
even in ; and even of the number they h^sd, 
eighty were without horses. From this resultedi#*! 
inconvenience which could not be remedied ,httt 
by time. The service of the cavalry lost much 
of the attraction which it ought to have had with 
the Spaniards, because the new-raised men re¬ 
mained on foot during three or four years, till 
their turn came to have the horses which their com¬ 
rades had left without riders. 

How are we to account for this .scarcity,of horses 
in a country which, so late as the reign of Philip I 
could furnish .eighty thousand for military service^ 
to which almost all the province.s contributed ! fur 
Andalusia was not the only one renowned for the 
beauty of its horses. Pliny praises those of Ga¬ 
licia and of the Asturias; Martial those of Arra- 
gon, his country, &c. But the multiplication of 
mules has almost annihilated the race of good 
horses in the two Castilles, the Asturias, and 
Galicia. In order to procure, a considerable num¬ 
ber of these useful animals, which make up for 
their ignoble appearance by their utility and the 
length of their service, they have sapriSced 
elusively their handsomest mares to the breed of 
mules, which are established every where. Fven 
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this breed hits ifot been sufficient for the demand, 
, vbicA augments every "day j and Arragon, Navarre 
and Catalonia have finished by drawing from 
France the greater part of the mules they use; and 
it is not exaggerating to'say that'more than twenty 
thousand go from France to Spain evety year. 

So true is it that the extravagant increase of 
mules is the cause of the degeneracy of horses in 
most of the provinces of ^ain, that Andalusia, 
where the laws prohibit the covering of mares by 
asses, is the only province where the beauty of 
horses has been preserved *. We should, however, 
be tempted to believe that even there, if they 
have not lost any thing of their spirit, of their 
make and docility, they,have at least lost a great 
deal of their strength. From the testimony of some 
of our best officers of cavalry I can affirm, that 
nothing is more striking than the first and .second 
charge of the Spanish horse, but at the third the 
horses are exhausted. 

It appears, therefore, to be granted by all im¬ 
partial Spaniards and judges, that the best race 

* Horses really beautiful are even there excessively rare. A 
Dane who should be a judge, and who is so, having traversed 
all Spain, about three or four years ago, to buy a certain nuin-' 
ber of horses to enrich the studs of the king of Denmark, 
assured me that, of four thousand which be had seen, he 
li^ild find no more than twenty that Were worth the trouble 
Ult exporting. 
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of hqrses has degenerated with res|>ect strength. 
They have now no other expedient ^eft to restofo 
them to their former excellence, but to cross the 
breed *. 

Meanwhile, until that regeneration shall be com* 
plete, several noblemen on their estates, and the 
king , at Cordova and at Aranjuez, are occupied 
with success in preserving the few good breeds 
that stiy remain. Several sets of horses have ap¬ 
peared at Madrid and at the royal residences; and 
if this taste became general, the studs of mules 
would soon lose their vogue, and many persons 
would be interested in increasing and improving 
the breed of horses. 

The Prince of Peace, who apj:)ears seriously to 
concern himself in all that can contribute to the 
prosperity of his country, has made an essay, from 
which perhaps the recovery of the beauty of 
Spanish^ horses may be dated. He ordered to be 
bought from the studs of Normandy one hundred 
handsome mares for the studs of Aranjuez and 
Cordova. Naturalists say that in crossing Nor¬ 
man mares with Spanish stallions the breed 
will unite the shape and strength of the Norman 
mares, and the speed and spirit of the S[>anish 
horses. Analogies drawn from other species of 
animals seem to support this theory. Experience 
will soon prove the fact. Without being very ex- 

* There appeared in 1706 a work of a veiy inteltigent 
Spaniard (M. Pomar) on this subject. 
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pensive^ tlfis. experience may ^ecomp Very U^edl/, 
and indemnify Spaip^in some sort for the conquest 
wc have just made by the crossing pf our sheep 
with theirs., It is thus indeed that gre^at nationS|, 
rivals without jealousy, and renopneing exclusive 
{>osse68ion, may, in increasing theu:.advan^gQ$, re> 
venge themselves with dignity, . v > 

Nature, which has treated Spain po generopsly 
with all the oecessairies and luxuries of lifev which, 
refuses her hardly any of tjie enjoyments of peace, 
has also not left, her without jthe. materials of which 
war. composes its means of destruction. She has 
abundance, of irpn, copper, lead, and saltpetre i 
and her artillery may dispepse^l^h drawing them 
from other sources. -» 

The artillery continued to be on the same foot¬ 
ing from 1710 till 1803, when the Prince of Peace 
entirely changed its organization. ^ 

Until that time it was composed of one regi-, 
incnt of five battalions, which^,sqme little time ago 
were increased, to six, without counting'the com* 
jjany of cadeis at Segovia. This regimenjt had 
304 officers, and for its colonel the commandant- 
general of the artiUeQ’;, at, the. same time 
officiated as inspector of the corps, 

At present the whole Spanisjb,, artillery is distri¬ 
buted into'sixteen departtjjcnts, .six which have 
their chief places oT rende^vops ip Europe, (Bar¬ 
celona, .Carthagenp, Seville, Corogaa, a,nd .the 
Canary .islands,) the other ten. are in America.' 
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It 19 undef the fiupteme direction of a junta, pre» 
side^J over by a staff. It consists of five regiments 
of twelve companies each, two of which are cavalry's 
and is commanded by seven hundred officers. 

Hopes arefbmled that,under this newregulation, 
it wHI make rapid progress towards an ameliora^ 
tion of which it has a long time stood in need. 

The artillery, as well as several other branches 
of administration, had been ■ neglected by Ferdi¬ 
nand VI. Charles III, coming from Naples to 
Madrid, sent for an Italian, count Gazola, who 
employed himself in regenerating it. For this 
purpose it was necessary to reform the old pro¬ 
ceedings in the awals. The king requested a 
founder from the edurt of France. She sent him 
Maritz, who made great alterations in the Spanish 
founderies. He introduced the method of cast¬ 
ing cannon entire, and boring them afterwards. 
Envy caused him many impediments; and he 
himself justified the malevolence with which he was 
treated, by his bad siubcess in casting some cafl- 
non which proved defective. He was parficn- 
larly inexcusable in having a great quantity of 
guns cast of brass from Mexico, before be was 
convinced it bad the requisite hardness. Almost 
all his cannon burst in proving, and ffie cry 
of indignation became general. His spirit,and 
the protection of the monarch su{^ported him 
against these storms. He continued to serve Spain 
as much as lay in bis power, even when he had lost 

YOL. tl, G 
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thfelidpes df'Winj^usefdl. " He quitted it tt’lMf, 
leaving as a legacy his method, htsf prindi^es/ Slid 
' *1^ legions he owed “to experience; fiven^ his 
' etiemies now admit that he did eti^tiai ser¬ 
vice to the Spanish artillery. '‘The ihawner^hi 
which it was served in the war against'Enfelnnd, 
particularly at the siege of Mahon, and 'even in 
that which terminated with the peace of BSle, has 
proved that at least this part of the military art is 
not behind hanil in Spainj 

The Italian count Gazola was at his death 
replaced by count l acy, an Irishman by extrac¬ 
tion, who having succeeded in several politi¬ 
cal missions to the North, vras, to the surprise 
of every one, revvarded by being placed at the 
bead of the artillery. At his death, in 179a, the 
command of this corps was given to count Colo- 
mera, formerly don Martin Alvarez, who for 
a time commanded at the siege of Gibraltar. Gn 
his retiring, he was replaced by don Joseph dc 
Urrutia, who commanded the Spanish army when 
the peace of Bile was signed, and who has since 
l)een made captain-general. His military talents 
have obtained the approbation of everyone, even 
of the enemies to whom be was opposed *. ■ 

The Spanish artillery has besides many ingeni- 
oaS'OfEcers to boast of. Genera! Torcosa, Who 
commanded at the siege of Mahon, has- received 


* He died in 1804. 



just ■ praise, rrom . i^eigncrs as .well ^ Spania^4s; 
be died vei7 lately.- - 

, Besicfes thetheavy.-artiliery, Spain has fo^ soijje 
years alsoMd a corps of light ai tillcry. Tbc fifst 
trial of it wag»made,in - last war with France; 
and from its beginning >f owes its rapid progress 
to the intelligent gcnt ril Pardo, who .oinmanded 
towards the '‘ •ontier of Port in the absence 
of the •commander in chief utia. It has been 
since brought to still greatsjr fvrfection, and is 
iu a grei measure, on uiat of France. 
The artillerymen .iO scrv it arc on horseback ; 
much inconvenience having neen felt from jdaciiig 
them, as in Aus^, on a Kind of carriage called 
wurst. 1 

Both kinds of artillery find in the country, and 
even in the colonics, every article of ammunition. 

Spain has more lead than is wanted for its arse- 
ivd'-'. The principal ''i,ne it, that of Linarez 
.i‘ the kingdom ot Ja-'n. pro luces much more 
tha. i-= vvnnlfd for acv-*nr.t of the king; and al¬ 
though the; thcr mio< , iic working of which is as 
\ct imperfect, yu-ld-- ‘s u;j,ht thousand quintals, 
ye. Spain can e>; oM 'our- than twenty thousamj a 
yca- 

Slic nas St eeral r'io’-- of copper. Thai of Rio 
Unto is the moat - and tarnishes part of 

the cannon ot 11.. 'j'.;.*'-’ But they are made 

likewise of the c«»j,pt' tfoin Spanish America. 
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'Tlfetof Mekico knd Pcrji-is refined^ and* iHsed 
in the founderies of Barcelona artd ^vUlfi.- 'Tbfe 
them contain two tbirda of Mexican 
^opjjer to one third of that ftom Perm ^ 

' * Kkay nod the Asttirias furnish the iron oeces*- 
%ifry for the artillery. The cannon of this nietai 
'are east at Lierganes and Cavada* Betbre tbb 
laAt'war iron ordnance'was cast in the forges 
tef 'E^w !ind dela Muga. ■ In the intoxication tyf 
kicCtss, these two establishments-were destroy¬ 
ed by onr armies', as if we bad to do with an 
•irreconcileable enensy whom we must deprive for 
ever of all mlans of defence. If politicians re- 
'quite! war so often,- they sfeould>#t least endeavour 
to lighten it by directing the details of it, so as 
'to prevent victory from l^ecoming furious. Since 
thh‘peace, Spain has profited by this lesson in 
"■e^ablishing new fbrgcs in places more distant from 
the frontiers, and a manufactory -of fire-arms at 
Oviedo. ’ She has also manufactories.of muskets 
Bt Placentia and Rijxill, and re-established, about 
Iwenfy-five years agb, a manufactory of side-arms 
at Toledo, which froiii its beginning promised 
to revive the ancient reputation of those formerly 
made there. 

Spain is t>ne of the richest coantries of Europe 
ih'Sttltpetre ; La Mancha and Arragon were said 
t6 furnish it in great parity. A French com¬ 
pany dns engaged to work it, and sent for this 
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fJrifptMe owe of fhe partners, of tlie name of Salva¬ 
dor Dampterre, into Spain; 

' Tlife 'agent; opposed in his enterprise, did 
not succeedf He liad made trial of -a piecfe 
df land Pear'Madrid, without: success, but of 
tvhtcb the - governnaentf took advantage^ ■ This 
land was found more proper for making e&cellent 
saltpetre than ariyin lia Mancha or Anagon. A raa- 
nufactbry was established there iii 1779 under tpo 
direction 6f one of the commissioners of taxes, 
don Rosendo Pftrpyuelo. In- 1785 it was one 
of the most'‘productive establishments of the 
capital, and employed four thousand workmen- 
After two dressings the saltpetre- is tit for making 
powder. Eight or ten days are necessary for tl» 
first, but a few hours suffieefor the second. Water 
is conveyed in abundance to this manufac¬ 
tory by subtecraneous pipes; even firing is not 
wanting, since the woods which the inhabit¬ 
ants of the' hlHs of Guadatn-^ma did- not thirdc 
worth white to explore, have been opened.. The • 
land which produces this sfltj^etre recovers sur¬ 
prisingly soon. The caput mortuum\% thrown near 
the manufaetory ; and sometimes in less than, a 
month the air impregnated with nitre renders it fit 
for a fresh operMion. It has been r£ma 4 ;cd, that 
after a certain wind all the surrounding land whitens 
suddenly, as in a slight fall of snow. 10.2792 
I fouhd'this manufactory'walled in, and in full 
employment. 



The sartpeire made thefe=is sent'toHie pOWa»i 
mills ai Alcazar San Jaun in £<a MaticTfa, to 
VniaFeirche in the kingticmT6f V^Ieifcia, to MtiKia 
and to Grenada i rriach iriJi 

jiroved kince 'the' esfaWisbment of the maniiftctorj^ 
at Madrid. At its temmehcement it engaged to 
furnish government witfi ii,oco ‘q^nintals of salt¬ 
petre per annum, a^d during 'the Ameritart 
war far exceeded its engagement. Ho\v€vei'J’'H 
could not provide for the enor,mous consump¬ 
tion of powder at the camp^P'^St.'floch ; and 
although thirt\-five thousan* 3 ''quihirals Wre sent 
when the attack on Gibraltar was going to 
made, yet it -vas necessary to order, in great haste/ 
some from Genoa, France, and Holland. But at 
present it supplies all thatTipain requires, and will 
soon become a new branch of exportation *. • ‘ 

The powder made of this saltpetre was soon 
in vogue; they pretended that' it carried twice 
as far as the common powder. And very shortly 
Charloa III. and his children used no other in the 
chase than this; the king of Naples for years had 
a‘ small supply brought by the messengers who 
go once a week from Madrid to Italy. Spa- 

* Wilbm a few years it has been entirely abandoned. Besidea 
that the work removed a great' quantity of earth around the 
capital, and gaVe a veiy hideous afppearance to a part of its en¬ 
virons, it w83i>thoughttobe hurtfol to the aalabrity of the pir. 
Nothing more was wanted to cause its suppression. (A’o/e 
wriUen in 1805 .) 
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foreigners, jevery body was j?ag^ to,pro- 
qure soine< I have seen, oyr admiral Quichen 
passing through the EsqurUl, oij his r^urn front 
the expedition against Gibraltar, (where be had ah 
opportuoityofforoiing a judgement of this powder)* 
to request a few pounds of the king, as the only 
mark of fav ur; and this, man, as plain in his 
manners as he was pious and brave,, set out for 
Madrid, with no other baggage than his night* 
cap,,his breviar)-, and ten pounds of powder of the 
royal nnanufactoif^. . 

Even America proi^ises fair not to be much 
longer at the mercy of the metropolis for this pro¬ 
duction. The minister Galvez had established 
there three principal mauufactories of saltpetre, 
at Lima, at Mexico, and at Santa-Fe. He sent 
to America, in order to improve these establish¬ 
ments, the same Dampierre who had miscarried in 
Europe. The Spanish colonies have then the 
means of de'ence in their own power, which dis¬ 
trust had so long withheld from them. Will the ^ 
mother country never repentof it ? Are the seeds 
of discontent which during several years have ap¬ 
peared at diflcrent intervals, and in an alanning 
manner, entirely extinguished i 

The corps of engineers, raised in 1711, is in 
Spain, as in France, separate from the artillery. 
It is composed of ten directors, ten colonels, 
twenty lieutenant-colonels, thirty captajns, forty 
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lieuteoBDts^ and forty subaltcrim? in.^aU J5!0;of4^ 
ficersy.»fbich are employed«xdosfydy in works of 
fortifioatioB and civil architecttire^ The'e:i»oni|ir> 
one commander fur eac&^Af these two^ kinds of 
yrark; and hewbo presides at the seeondv althoogk 
be bo not in the military,-holds; notwithstanding 
rank-in'the army. Francises’&ahatiim,^ 

tolerable Italian architect^ who was also’a Imo^ 
toaant'geueral, and who died-a.<8hort<'tiEne ago, 
held this place for naore than- twenty years.. it 
was afterwards confided to tjfa.care of a real 
military man, general Urrutf^-who held it till his 
death, which happened in 1803. He presided in 
this capacity at three military schools, established 
at Bnrcelopa, at Cadiz, and at Zamora, for the 
instruction of yx)t!Hhs'intended for engineers, or of 
other officers or.cadets of tlie army who wished 
to learn the mathematics'^. 

With respect to the marks of distinction of the 

* Such was the organization of the engineers in Spain till 
the year 1803 , when the prince pf Peace g 3 vp it a nevv form. 
A t present it is governed by a staff-officer, who corresponds with 
die ritinistry, transmits their resolutions to the directors arid com- 
xnenders, end presides at a jvkta chared wrdi tbs examinit- 
tion of projects relative to tire defence of -places m well in Ei». 
i;ope as in America, lire number of engijpeers of ail ranks h^ 
amduntecTto 106. There are at present no more than two 
scb'ooU for ehgiiieers, one at Zartfbra, and Uie other at Alcala 
neaf Madrid;' A rii^menf of id^pers addniinePs,' df two bai- 
talipnsy sailedm 171ti> condnueaCo be attadliedto their corps. 
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drBfetent raoks and dMerent ci>rp3of tbe amiy, we 
shall only observe tbat the general oilcera have ea 
uniform much resembliog that formerly worn by 
ttiosein France of-tiheieaa^ ranicv The majors, Iieui> 
tenantHColonels, and colonelsj have 'no epauleUes( 
but one*/two, or three stripes of gold or silver <}aoe’ 
mi their facings. The captains have two epatw 
JettK, the lieotenants one on the bright, and tbf 
subdieatenatits one On the All the offioert 

who are not at least heid'tnarshals are obliged con* 
stantly to wear tMr uniforms, even on going to 
court. These' are white for the national infantry^ 
CKO^ the. two regiments of Spanish and Wal¬ 
loon guards, who are dothed in blue. ^ The uni¬ 
forms of the cavalry are indifferently^biue, red, 
green, or yellow. The artillery, the engineers, 
and the Swiss regiments have blue. AH the regi¬ 
ments wear on their buttons their natnesj which 
are chiefly those of ^me town or province. 
The Swiss regiments alone are called after their 
colonels. 

According to the present regulations, nobody 
is admitted an oflicef who has not before 
passed .be rank of cadet. There was. for aboid; 
twenty years an est.'iblisfamcnt for the -education 
of officers of merit; it was the military, school 
of which we have already spoken, its founder, 
countOreilly,had tbat ^cics oftaJentwhich/fltted 
him to pneside over such an' establishment, taod 
to make it prosper. 
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f <Born>m;lre1and9(i£ catbolie parents/!hei entered 
into the serHcefiqf a^in^ 'aad lba 4 ji'iB 
Itaijry tdcen part dn the war for the Anatrian auc* 
eessiofk There he received^ vv>ottBd/:trf' vhiobHhfe 
waa lanoe all his^ life. In'1757 he went toi'seeve 
under the orders of maiebal Laey,: untd <1759, 
when be joined thp French. aitnyr He was 
held in particular estimation' by nsa'sbal Brc^Ko, 
who^ when hid returned to Spain,.< mcomaiended 
Kifn to:the Jting.!.'^Afterwards be madeitbecanv 
paign of Portugal, where, be distinguished hioif^ 
sel f. At the peace be was made fteidofnarshal, and 
appointed second in command At the Havarniahii 
feom whence- be passed to Louisiana, where the 
colonists showed themselves repugnant to the 
Spanish yoke. The means be employed to sup* 
pms them covered him with execrations. In his 
long career, Oreilly passed through all the shades 
of favour and' disgrace. .The affection of . Charles 
III. for him was a long time ioe&ctual against the 
public opinion. > ' 

Few people have inspired enthusiasm and hatred 
in the same degree as he has. : His conduct at 
Louisiana, where'his memory will be long held in 
abhorrence^ though it might not'be knpossihle for 
nnpartiali^ to extenuate, its horror.; and his unfor* 
ianate attempt against Algiers 1011774,* hadcaused 
him to he’dassed with the atroeious of mankind 
an^ with had generals, allbtHigh he was neither the 
one nor the other. Dexterous, inunuatuig, active. 
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«venin body^ altbonghfae was lame; knowing very- 
well^ at least tbeoreticaliy, bis fH-ofession^he had the 
arti4o tnake biroself necessary on many otxasronSi. 
After having languished, not withoat dignity, in 
a kiadof exile, he was made comiiiandant«geneeat 
of Andalusia, and obtained leave for bis favourite 
daild, the military -school, be trai'lsferred from 
A-vila to pmtttiaota-Maria, near Cadiz, the placd 
of his Ksidence. ■. He displayed in tins command 
true talents £br every kind of administration. He 
was not beloved but he .hid bis despotic 

character imder su<;h engaging forms, that people 
appeared to obey bitn more irom> afiection thaa 
tear ; and he W 8 s regretted when the implacable 
Lerena, who bad bad several violent' altercations 
with him during the time he was intendantofAndai 
lusia, removed him to Galicia. He thought he 
might appear again at court in the.event of Charles 
IV coming to the throne. He was reused under 
mortifying circumstances, from which his noble 
spirit ought to have exempted him, aqd sent bade 
to the kingdom of Valenciai Always indefatigdsle 
in activity, be sought to make himself useful at 
least in proposing plans, and in giving advice, at 
the lime when the war with France was about to 
break emt;: The ^oommand of the Catalonian 
army was given.to general Ricardos, his countiyr^ 
man fjbisiifrietidiBnd, like him, little, agreeable to 

He wta tiAn !o Spain j titft his ^themai nA'lFdslaittb,«l>a 
{wd tntaTied4bS48Ugbter of die dvluje'of Motuteam. ' “ •* 
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H>e new ^onrt, notwithstanding his talents, and tire 
fidelity of his long services. Ricardos dj ihg dff** 
aome successes which justified the ohoiCfe of him; 
Oreilly was nominated to’succeed him.* ' This 
expected trinmph was the last'; for when he ■wae 
on his march to take the command of the' army, 
he died, opp^rtunelyfiar his'gkjry:' ¥ery severe re¬ 
verses attended his successorj courtt dete’Union, 
taho was youn'g, brave, full of ardour; b'at witbotd 
experience. Oreilly probably <WOold' not have 
escaped them. When no more, he was ^regretted. 
He survived the-establishment, he had founded '; 
the military school, after -having famished many 
distinguished officers for -the Spanish; infantry, 
was broken Up during his last exile. 

The school of' cadets, or Real seminario de 
nobles^ founded at Madrid in lyay, is not to be 
compared with it. Their education is indeed care¬ 
fully attended' to, particularly since 1799, when it 
received a new regulation; but it is only for a 
few families. For although it is richly endow¬ 
ed, each scholar must pay one hundred guineas 
ferhis board. ' They must all be of noble extrac¬ 
tion, and the Children of officers are preferred. 
’HiC’number of scholars is not abdve a hundred. 

' ‘Tbejnilitary, after being disabled frofo service, 
are stilt the cate^ of government. -There is -in 
-Spaili a corps of invalids for Officers as %eW as 'for 
^iKfnnfon ^Idiers. It is composed of forty-six 
'-*|H|(npanieSj who, divided between M^rid, the 
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resi^eqce of the court, and therproyinces,' haw 
easy servicCtj; Those .who are entirely im 
g^pabte make another, corps of twenty-six com* 
panies, difetributled between SeviiJe, Valencia, Lugoi 
nnd Tpro^, Both have the same inspector as the 
infantry. 

There is no order of kn^bthood in Spain for 
the special purpose of rewarding officers. Cbarlea 
IlJh" however, made a law to confer only on them 
the four miUtary orders, without, excluding them 
from that which he founded. - But these favours 
entirely depend on the will of the king, and pot 
on length of service. He has besides other 
means of recompensing old officers. He grants 
them pensions, or employments on the stjdF. * 

Their widows have not been forgotten. Charles 
III established in 1761 a fund, from which they 
receive pensions proportioned, to the rank of their 
■husbands : widows of captains-generjd eighteen 
thousand reals, those of licutenants-general twelve 
thousand, &c. down to widows of officers of the 
-lowest rank.. ^ 

This fund is composed first of an old endowment 
of 360,000 realsj then of a fifth of the produce 
oiXhQspaUosy.vacaritesi of the half of a month’s 
pay contributed once by every officer:, in the 
arm-y; .another deduction of eigbUmarnvedis fn»(n 
each dollar of their pay;. tli© inheritance of every 
one who dies without heirs, or intestate, &e.-. A 
worthy institution, and deserving to be held up a^ 
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« mociel^-'wbicbt pfocuring- means' for the sub* 
sistence of widows, without tbeir being obliged 
to inteneft:-to forward 'their claims, has greatly 
encouraged: marnagg uniongst^ the-ntHitaiy, '‘SS 
well a» other classes of people, even amongst 
artisans. i.> 

The appointments -of commandants of provinces 
are further means of rewarding general oflicevs, 
but they condemn them to an almost»perpe¬ 
tual residehce. For in Spain, prelates, intendaols, 
governors, commandants, all reside at the plades 
©f their respective employment, notwithstanding 
that the presence of the sovereign and (he amuse¬ 
ments of the capital have there, as well as elsewhere, 
their allurements to ambition and dissipation. 

All governors of provinces have the title of 
eapiain-gemralt which must not be confound¬ 
ed with that of the first rank in the army. They 
are also often called, though erroneously, -vtce- 
royj, a title belonging only to the governors of 
Navarre and of the principal provinces of America. 
The seats of these governors or captains general, 
13 in number, are, Madrid, for new Castille; Za¬ 
mora, for old Castille; Barcelona, for the princi¬ 
pality of Catalonia; Valencia, for the kingdoms of 
Valencia and Murcia; Palma, for the kingdom of 
Majorca; Pampeluna, for the kingdom of Navarre; 
San-Sehastiano, for Guipuscoa; Santa-Maria, for 
Andalusia; Malaga, for the coast of Grenada j 
Corogna, for Galicia; Badajoz, for Estramadura; 
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Ceuifft for the African prestdeocies; and 
Crr/a Je Teneriffe, for the Canary Islands. 

From this it appears that there arc not in Spain, 
tas formerly in France, any of those idle govemore 
^created only by favour and to exhaust the finances. 
Our neighbours have therefore two less of those 
numerous evils thatrrequire a revolution, and 
whioh provoked ours—^tiie show of luxury made 
by those of all degrees who held places, as well at 
duurt US'in. the capital, and the mufti^iclty of 
them. A revolatic’-. costs so much, that a pbilan- 
thropist will calmly consider every circumstance 
that may remove the dangerous necessity of it. 

Let us now pass on to the navy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* t 

Spanish navigators, ancient as weU as modern,. Der 
partments of the Ttavy. Naval officers. Sailors. 
Construction of ships. Force of the marines. 
Their supply. Barhary powers. M. de Eloridar 
Blanca. * 

a, 

THE Spanish navy, as well with respect to war 
as navigation, for more than a century displayed the 
first character in Europe. The world will never for¬ 
get the name of Columbus, of Magellan, of Cano, 
nor the monarch who encouraged their illustrious 
enterprises. Geographers will not forget two navi¬ 
gators, though less knovvn,yet equally worthy of be¬ 
ing so, Quiros and Mendana, whose vast knowledge 
and sagacity are proved by modern observations. 
At the same epocha, the Spanish navy had its 
heroes, but they disappeared with the invincible 
Armada ; and under the reigns of the three Philips 
we hardly perceive at^-. traces of its former 
glory. Charles II left it^ as well as the rest of the 
monarchy, in the most deplorable state. 

The efforts the Spaniards made during the war 
of succession, prqdi^lll^ some transient activity in 
their navy ; but thefr able navigators^ had disap¬ 
peared never to return. Under the two last reigns 
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they have attempted, not without some success, 
to revive this part of the glory of the nation. I 
shall not speak of dou Jorge Juan ox oi don Antonio 
Vlloa, who took part in the exjjedition of la Con- 
damine, as envoys ; and whose object was only to 
make astronomical observal'ons. More recently 
the Spaniards have undertaken voyages of disco¬ 
very, or at least to determine such coasts as were 
imperfectly knov/n; but they appear to have 
concealed from the public the result of their ex¬ 
peditions, an affectation which the lovers of 
science have a right to condemn. Besides, not¬ 
withstanding their jealousy, the details and the 
result of almost every voyage is pretty well 
known *. 

This reproach on the Spanianls, which was ma(!e by M. 
tie Fleurieu in his delightful work which appeared in 1799 '‘ad 
1800, in publishing the voyage of captain Marchand, has been 
refuted with great acrimony by one of the most enlightened 
officeni in the Spanish navy, don Gabriel Ciscar, in a work, 
printed by order of ‘he king in 1^02, caW&X El Relation del 
viage hecho por las Golelas sum, y mcxicana, en el anno de 
1792 para recoiwcar el Esfretho de Fuca, con und inlroduccum, 
&c. We must thank M. de Ciscac- ibr tliis mode of revenge : 
it is noble and instnictive. The learned in Europe will profit 
by it. This work is j)receded by a view of the discoveries made 
by the Spaniards along the north-west roast of Ameri...« since 
the time of Ferdinand Cortes. The Introduction wifi exculpate 
the Spaniards from the imputation of idleness, ignorance, and 
reserve. An extract of this work is to be found in N“*. 3 and 
4 of the literary Archives, printed every month by Hcnrichs, 
rue de la loi. 
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In 1768, a vessel left Monte Video to explore the 
unfrequented coast which separates the Bio de Plata 
from the streights of Magellan, and proceeded to 
examine the Falkland Islands, which, two years 
after, threatened to cause a war with England. 

In 1769 and 1770, by order of the marquis de 
Croix, tlicn viceroy of Mexico, and under the su¬ 
preme direction of don Joseph Gal-vez^viho afterwards 
filled that place so well, two expeditions, one by sea 
and one by land, were at the same lime made from 
San Bias, a sea port in Mexico, situated at twenty- 
eight degrees of north latitude, to visit the port of 
IMonterey, which the detachment by sea had great 
trouble in finding again, although it had been 
discovered in 1692 by Vizcayno, who had deter¬ 
mined its bearings with some exactness. 

About the same time other Spanish navigators, 
don Philippe de Gonzales and don Antonio de Monte, 
one commanding the Saint Laurence of 70 guns, 
and the other the Rosalia a frigate of 36 guns, 
sailing from Lima, uq^lertook an expedition to the 
South-Sea Islands, and discovered, not for the first 
time (for that merit is certainly due to Rogevin, a 
Dutchman), but before Cook and la Peyrouse, the 
Easter Islands ; and thinking, no doubt, that 
theyVere unknown before, he took possession 
of them in the name of the king of Spain, planted 
three crosses on three hillock^* and called it San 
Carlos, 

In 1775, Bucarelli, viceroy of Mexico, ^nt tw® 
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navigators from San-Blas, don Juan de Ayala and 
don Juan Francisco de la Bodega, to examine the 
coast of California to the 65th degree. They could 
not reach the 57th, and returned without having 
done any thing but reconnoitre some small 
harbours on this coast, such as ios ilemedios, de las 
Dolores, &c. Don Antonio Maurclle, who has 
since obtained from his countrymen (perhaps a 
little too lightly) the name of the Spanish Cook, 
was in this voyage the j.’ilot of the vessel com¬ 
manded by don Juan d-? Ayala. 

He has since mad • some expeditious on his 
own account, which, on accouni f)f the difficulties 
with which they w’cre attended, deserve some repu¬ 
tation. He has sometimes undcrtal:en a voyage to 
the Philippines on the northern coast of America 
against the monsoons, and »n this manner he w'ent 
in i7iIo and 1781 from the Manillas to San-Blas 
on boaid ttie frigate called the Princess. 

It is also known that the Spaniards were at Ota- 
heite beforeCook, the discovery of which docs not 
belong to any body of our dajs; neither to commo¬ 
dore Wallis, nor even to our admiral Bougainville, 
from whom vve have learnt to pronounce the name 
of this island with so much emotion ; the Spaniards 
have an undoubted right to ciairn 1 he island of Ota- 
heite, having been first discovered by their navigator 
Quiros. It is seen by the description in the second 
voyage of Gxik, that the Sjjaniards had left there 
two of their vessels j but there is as yet very little 

H a 
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known of their voyage, as the description has 
never been printed. 

There is an account of a more recent voyage 
undertaken in 1786 hy don ^nlonto Cordova, on 
board the frigate La Santa-Mana do la Cahrza. 
It is printed under the title of Itelacion del jdiimo 
viage al estrecho de J^LigelLmes en lo^ annos 1785 
y 1786; and the anonymous author, who ap¬ 
pears to be well acquainted with nautical affiiirs, 
has added a notification of all former voyages, and 
extracts from several valuable manuscripts not 
before known. 

An able ofFicar of the Spanish navy, M. de 
Malaspina, ve'y recently dcpartc-d from Cadiz 
lo sail round the worlil. His expexiition had the 
same object in view as that of La Peyrousc; and, 
like that unfortunate French circumnavigator, he 
was provided with all sorts of instruments to 
make every observation. At his return to Cadiz 
be delivered his manuscript lo a learned monk,, 
father Gil, who was busied in revising and pre¬ 
paring it for the press, when both, no body knows 
how, experienced the disgrace of the sovereign and 
his principal ministers: they were inqirisoiied ; the 

work has been suspended, and the satisfaction the 

*. 

learned had promised themselves from it entirely 
disajipointed Why should a man who is able 

•* In tho year I/f)/ hopes ^^ere entertained that the voy¬ 
age of hlaiaspiaa would bo published j but this hope was 
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to^o through the world, describe it, and enlighten 
it, lose his time in the intrigues of a court ? 
Thus have we described all that is at present known 
of what the Spaniards have clone for the advance¬ 
ment of navigation, Their navy offers them d-fler- 
ent laurels to gather. We shall see what they have 
done, and v.'hat they ar.-. capable of doing, in the 
present perilous tintes. 

Charjes ill. found the navy in an imperfect state, 
althoug!) Ferdmand VI. t)ad neglected it less than 
the other branches of administration, and his tni- 
uistcjr, the marquis dc la Ensenac’o, was esteemed 
the restorer of the Spaifn h navy. It is divided into 
three departments; vhai of Fcrrol, of Carthagena, 
and of Cadiz, 

The first has trulvan inconvenience, on account 
of the in.salubrity of the air, and the ticqucncy of 
rain, which swells the bar so much that they cannot 
sail out but with onc'vviiul. This department for 
the northern coast would perhaps be better at Vigo, 
the climate of which is very healthy, the territory 
very fertile, and the port spacious and safe. This 
has been sometimes propo.sed ; but it would have 
been necessary to establish arsenals and maga¬ 
zines there, which arc now entirely wanting; and 

again disappointed ; and it is now believed tbai tlie publicaiioa 
ol' this wcirk has been widiheld from other ca.ues than wJiat 
was first supposed. M. M. ik>w lives in the proviuce of J’ar- 
niesnn, bis native countiy, hi tiaiKjuUliiy. 
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to fortify at great expense the port, which is a kind 
of open road : lastly, its proximity to Portugal,— 
which has long been considered as the natural 
enemy to Spain, only, perhaps, because she is the * 
nearest neighbour,—has, appeared an insurmount¬ 
able circumstance. These reasons both oecono- 
rnical and political have hitherto impeded such a 
project. 

The defiarfment of Carthagena has many.advan- 
tages o\er that of Ferrol. The safely ot its port 
is known by an old proverb of the sailors, who 
say. There arc only three good ports for vessels ; 
the month of June, the month of July, and the 
port of Carthagena. This safety extends to the 
arsenals and docks, which, being close together in a 
narrow and insulated space, can, as it were, be shut 
with a single key, according to the Spanish ex¬ 
pression. For this reason Carthagena is the de¬ 
partment where there is most building, refitting, 
and careening. Besides, there is an artificial bason 
constructed during the last reign which may be 
admired even after having seen that of Toulon. 
Charles III. established there, in 1770, a corps of 
sea engineers, under the direction of Gauthier, of 
whom we shall speak hereafter. 

• The., department of Cadiz is however the most 
important,' on account of its favourable situation 
for -the sailing of every expedition. As I shall 
conduct my readers about Cadiz, where Z bav^ 
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lived some time, I refer to that article for such 
details as I have collected about its port, its ttniber- 
yards, docks, arsenals, which may'Serve as a sup- 
•plement to what I shall say here concerning the 
Spanisff navy. 

The navy was nearly organized as ours before 
the revolution. Instead of vice-admirals, she has 
captains-gcneral, who rank the same as in the 
amiy. .At this time (in t8o6) there are only three 
captains-general of the navy ; the Baill't Je Val¬ 
des, who has been for these fourteen years minis¬ 
ter of this department; don Juan de Langara, of 
whom wc have spoken above; and ihz marquis del 
Socorro, known formerly under the name of don 
Francisco Solano, by several naval engagements, 
and by several learned observations he macJi; in 
South America. But above all these is a man in fa¬ 
vour of whom the title of generalissimo of the 
navy has been created. It will be easily guessed 
that I mean the prince of Peace. 

Immediately after the captains-general of the 
navy, follow the lieutenants-general. There were 
only seventeen in 1788. In 1796, thirty; of which 
ten had been created the preceding year, at the end 
of a war where the opportunity of displaying their 
xourage was very rare. There is about the sam® 
number now. 

We have lately had an opportunity of appre¬ 
ciating several of them ; as the admiral Mazareddo^ 
vvho during more than a year has resided at Paris, 
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charged with a mission both political and military, 
and who at present is the commandant>general of 
the department of Cadiz :— Don Francisco Gil dc 
imoj, whose long experience and unspotted reputa¬ 
tion have recently gained him the placeof mlhister of 
the navy:—Admiral Gravina, who commanded the 
Spanish squadron all the time it lay at Brest, and 
of whom our admirals have so much reason to 
be satisfied in the combined expedition .against 
St. Domingo; the same whom wc saw (for too 
short a time indecd)ambvissador at Paris:—^The ad¬ 
miral don Domingo Gnindellumi, whose zeal and 
capacity a few years ago raised him to be minislcr of 
the navy, but whohas since quitted that appointment 
to superintend the works of Ferrol:—vVdmiral don 
Jnt0 Moreno, who, notwithstanding the deplorable 
accident that befcl two of his ships before Cadiz, 
has neverlltcless received from our sailors the title 
of a brave and respectable general, as a testimony 
of his courage and tiis misfortunes:— Don Thomas 
Munoz, equally respectable for his activity, his ta¬ 
lents, atnl ins loyalty. Besides these, many more 
general officers might he named wlio had acquired 
a distinguished reputation in the preceding war, 
and to whom n ilhingbut opportunity was wanting 
to increase it in the last wars. 

Such wouli! be don Francisco de Borja, actually 
captain-general in the department of Cartbagena; 
don Felix dc Texada, caplain-general_ of Ferrol; 
don Gabriel de Aristi&abal, known by some expedi • 
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tions which required both skill and intrepidity; 
don Antonio Cordova, known by his misfortunes, 
from vvhirii his talents and ivs cour; ge ought to 
' have protected him. To these names many others 
might be added less known out of Spain, but in 
no respect less w'orfhy. Such as de Alava, 
Escaho, E%cta, Guana, Boneo, Ciscar, and several 
of rank inferior to lieutenant-general. 

Aftg: the lieutenant-generals of the navy come 
the commodores, who were only ten in nuitd^cr in 
1788; they were augmented to forty-four at the 
peace in i795» and arc at present reduced to 
twenty-three. 

The Spanish navy has a degree between the 
commodore and the captain, tlut ofbrgadier; 
there were only forty-four in 1788 ; :l the ^acc 
of 1795 there were fifty five, thirty-two of whch 
•were made during that war. Their number at 
present is forty-two. That of captains was in 
1788 only forty-four ; it is now eighty-seven. 

By this report it will be seen that wars, cither 
fortunate or not, produce many means for ad¬ 
vancement in Spain. But on an element so perfi» 
dious as the sea, success does not always go hand 
in hand with talents and courage; yet these de¬ 
serve rewards at all times. 

A rule, to which there arc few exceptions, is, 
that in order to obtain rank in the Spanish navy 
it is necessary to pass the degree of garde marine 
or midshipman. This corps was raised in 1717; 
it is composed of three companies, divided into 
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■■ three clepartmentp. Each consists of eighty-two 
cadets, for whose instruction there is an academy, 
composed of a director and eight professors. 

With these means to qualify themselves for the 
difficult and dangerous art of navigation; with 
the facility which the vast extent of the Spanish 
monarchy offers to acquire practice in frequent 
and distant expeditions, malignity might be war¬ 
ranted in severely judging the Spanish n^val of¬ 
ficers j and it is known that this has been done 
during the American war even in Spain itself. 

J will not appreciate the accusations of which they 
were the object. I will leave this task to our sailors, 
who during the war from 1779 to 1782 have sailed 
and fought by the side of their allies. Let them 
deq^e whether the accusations were not almost 
alw'ays dictated by injustice and prepossession. 

The war which Spain made against us from the 
month of April 1793 till the peace of Basil in 1795, 
would produce more severe reflections, as the 
Spanish sailors would be judged by enemies instead 
of allies. In fact, if you except the bay of Roses, 
where a small squadron, commanded by the^in- 
trepid Gravina, defended with great braverythe 
citadel of the same name and the little port of 
Boutonj —if you again except Toulon, where trea¬ 
son opened the port to our combined enemies,— 
where ate the places, during this war, in which the 
Spanish navy , has appeared with any eclat ? Its 
own nation, indeed, has groaned and blushed fop 
its inaction. But we know- that these sentiments 
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pervaded even the , navy itself ;—that its ardour 
was withheld by the extreme circumspection of the 
chief of the department, a man prudent and cold, 
fit to direct a navy in time of peace, but little able, 
it was said, in time of v/ar to give that impulse 
of activity so necessary: besides, there reigned, 
happily for us, between our combined enemies, 
that misunderstanding which must divide two 
nations^ one of w'hom, proud notwithstanding its 
weaknesses, is more repugnant than any other to 
the caprices of arrogance; two nations united 
by transient interest, l.»ut vvliich could never agree 
either on the means or the end. 

As soon as this unnatural alliance was dissolved, 
to the great vexation of the one and thegreat satis¬ 
faction of the other, the Spanish navy showed j^elf 
disposed to forget the momentary error of its go¬ 
vernment; and if, in the war when she found again 
as enemies those whom she had before known as 
allies, she did not signalize herself as much as she 
could have wished, it was only owing to circum¬ 
stances. 

It is well known that a considerable part of her 
forces, conducted to Brest at the wish of our go¬ 
vernment, has experienced there the same fate 
with ours, in being so long blockaded by a superior 
squadron. But \t wiW no where else he forgotten, 
and particularly when occasion presents itself 
that the Spanish sailors have given proofs of their 
constancy and intrepidity. 
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The English will recollect in particular the 
long and unnecessary blockade of Cadiz; the re¬ 
ception they met with at the Canaries in i 797 J 
and before the port of Ferrol in the month of Au¬ 
gust 1800 ; and above all their expedition against 
Cadiz in the month of October the same'year ; 
and lastly, their ay;cmpt, in the month of June 
1801, on the coast of Algcsiras, where the glorious 
efforts of our sailors were so well assisted,.by the 
foresight and valour of their allies; and we our¬ 
selves shall not forget in what manner they con¬ 
curred more recently in our expedition to the 
island of Ooiningo, and how they have already 
begun to second us in the combined war we made 
some time since with England. 

At least the most enlightened judges must allow 
that there is a great deal of light and theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge in the Spanish navy. We have 
recent proofs of this in the works which contain 
the depot of marine charts at Madrid ; in the 
works published at this place, by some ofHccrs 
truly learned in their art, although still young, 
JilH/. Mendoza, Galiano, and the two brothers 
Cisedr. 

The officers of the navy, with respect to re¬ 
wards, are on the same footing with those of the 
grtny. Vice-royalties, governorships of provinces 
or places in Spanish America, are indistinctly given 
to officers of the army as well as the navy. But 
the sailors have, in their expeditions, often an op- 
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portunity fo make their fortunes, which is regarded 
in Spain as legitimate, and which, as it is said, 
they sometimes use to excess, which renders the 
favours of the king less necessary to them. This 
cr.j)idity might be excusable if it was accompanicrl 
by military success ; But how can they be qualified 
if they prevent it, as is pretended to be always the 
case ? 

Thc’Sjjnnish navy has its sailors classed and dis¬ 
tributed between her three departments. Ac¬ 
cording to the registers, there are from fifty-five to 
sixty thousand. But from this number is to be 
deducted more than a fourth, composed of all 
such as are unfit for the sea service ; and who 
enter their names only to enjoy the [)rivilcgcs 
attached to the title rhsied sailors. A judgment 
may be formed of the dcj.’artmcnt of Ferro!, 
where, of twenty thoasand classed sailors, there 
were i.i 1792, only fifteen thousand, at most, fit for 
service. And even amongst tiiese there were 
many op 'vht/m but a weak dependanec could be 
put. The Catalonians, fur instance, though very 
good sailors, are not fit for tiic service on board 
a man of war; because, aocsiston;cd to their ves¬ 
sels with square sails, with which they go to the 
Baltic and even to Spanish America, they are not 
so expert on board a vc^'e) of another construction. 
They are heside haugliiy, inclined to caprice, and 
prefer the merchant vessels, where they are better 
treated and belter paid. 
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It would therefore be exaggeration to eSf/maf<S 
the number of sailorf; employed at above thirty-six 
or fort)' thousand. In 1790, when Spain was on the 
point of a rupture with England, they found great 
difficulty to equip thirty-two ships of the line. She 
might, however, have put a greater number to sea 
if she had had sufficient sailors. Let us follow the 
progress of the Spanish nav’y since the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Charles III. * 

After the peace which followed the disastrous 
war of 1761, Spain had only thirty-seven ships of 
the line and about thirty frigates. 

In 1770, she reckoned fifty-one, from 112 to 
58 guns; twenty-two frigates, eight large hoys, 
nine xebecs, and twelve other smaller vessels. In 
. all 120 vessels of all sizes. 

In 1774 she had sixty-four ships af the line, eight 
of which were three-deckers ; twenty-six frigates, 
nine xebecs, and twenty-eight other smaller vessels. 
In all 142. 

In 1778 she had sixty-seven ships, thirty-two 
frigates, &c. Total 163 vessels of all sizes; and 
at the end of the war, notwithstanding the losses 
she had sustained, she still possessed almost the 
same number. 

At the end of 1792, at the time of declaring war 
with France, she counted eighty ships of the line, 
six of which were totally nnfit for service, and 
fourteen others were very little better. At this 
time, therefore, she bad at least fifty to oppose to 
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tis. Her war against the French republic has not 
been destructive to her navy. That which she had 
afterwards with the English has left her more 
Josses to repair; and her government has been oc¬ 
cupied with it as much as their means permitted. 
Even in 1804, at the moment when England 
thought to t£ike her unprovided by a declara¬ 
tion of war, at which Europe was indignant, 
she still counted sixty-five ships of the line, good 
as well as middling, of which she could have 
manned at least fift}'^, if the calamities which 
afiected this unhappy country at that time had not 
principally ravaged amongst the sailors. 

The crews of the Spanish ships vary according 
to circumstances. Although there ought to be 
ten men to each gun, the 74-giln ships have not 
above 660 men at most. At the end of 179a some 
had no more than 500; and the scarceness of sailors 
sometimes obliges them to reduce the number to 
300 men for two-deckers. 

But bow comes it that Spain has a number so > 
little proportioned to its population ? It is because 
the merchant service is the very cradle of the 
navy ; because the commerce of Spain, being more 
passive than active, and her internal navigation 
being i^educed to nothing, the trading navigation is 
as yet very inconsiderable. 

It is only a few years that it has consisted of 
four or five hundred vessels, of which the coast 
of Catalonia furnishes three fourths, and Biscay 
almost the other. 
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Compare this view of Spain with England, 
who, with an inferiority of population of three 
millions had, before the war terminated by the 
jjeace of Amiens, more than 7000 merchant ves¬ 
sels; compare it with Holland, peopled less by 
two-thirds, tliat counted at least six thousand five 
hundred. Within few years, however, the num¬ 
ber of ships in Spain has sensibly increased; which 
ought particularly to be attributed to the frde trade 
with Spanish America, 

Spain has, to supply the defects of its inferiority 
in sailors and the sea service, an infantry of marines 
composed of twelve battalions, each of six com¬ 
panies, divided amongst the three departments, 
and which should produce a cor|)s of 12,384 men. 
Eut these battalions are far from being complete. 
At the lime when I quitted Spain, in 1793, the 
four batallions of Carthagena, for instance, con¬ 
tained no more than 2,300 men. 

There is besides, a marine artillery that should 
amount to 3,320 men, divided into twenty bri¬ 
gades; which, at the same time, contained no 
more than 1500 men for the three depart¬ 
ments. 


* This was at least believed in 179T- At that time tlie pre¬ 
tensions, quite modem, of the English were net knowji, whd 
make the popidation of their three kingdoms amount to above 
Jifteen millions. See the English papers of April 1802. Thej 
reckon, according to a statement published by their govern-, 
meut, more than nine millions in England and Wales alone. 
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Lastly, there is a corps of pilots divided between 
Ihein, and there are some schools for naviga¬ 
tion. 

Under the reign of Ferdinand VI, Spain had 
adopted the English principle in ship building. 
Dan Jarge Juan, one of her most active mariners as 
well in theory as in* practice, had introduced some 
English ship builders info Spain., When Charles 
III came from Naples to take possession of the va¬ 
cant thror>e, be found the construction of the 
Spanish vessels intrusted to individuals belonging 
to a nation tiiat had but too much domineered in 
the cabinet of his predecessor, and which at’that 
time was engaged in a war with France. An 
implacable enemy to the English since the iih- 
perious lesson he had received from them at 
Naples, and besides religiously devoted to the 
glory of his own house, he hesitated not to 
take a part in this war, and, as is well known, 
became the victim of his attachment to the 
French cause. 

The English took the Havannab, and twelve 
ships that were in the harbour. This check was 
an additional motive to the Spanish monarch to 
put his navy on a respectable footing. He gave up 
the English mode of building, and reqnest'=d one 
of our shipwrights. M. de Choiscul sent him Gau¬ 
thier, who, though young,^ad already given proofs 
ofgreat talents in his art. This foreigner was to the 
navy what Moritz had been to the artillery. The 

VOL. II. I 
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espril lie corps, national prejudices, and particu¬ 
larly the jealousy of individuals; created for him, 
as they had done for Moritz, such obstaeles as un¬ 
avoidably slackened his zeal. M. d’Ossun, then 
the French ambassador in Spain, supported him in 
his difficulties, and assisted him in triumphing over 
his enemies. He began his operations, and dis¬ 
played equal activity and intelligence. His first 
essays were crowned with all possible euccess. 
The built of the ships of all sizes.which he 
constructed, gave them a swiftness in sailing till 
that time unknown in Spain ; but they had too 
much heaviness, which made them difficult to 
matiage in bad weather. He has since so amended 
his plan that little more is to be wished for. Most 
of the Spanish ships employed in the American war 
were constructed by him ; and many have excited 
the admiration of French mariners, and even 
that of the English. The ship called the Con¬ 
ception was pronounced by them the handsomest 
in Europe. 

But after doing justice to the form and solidity 
of the Spanish ships, every body has found fault 
with their heaviness. That this was owing to the 
mode of rigging and stowing, has been demon¬ 
strated ; since the ships which admiral Rodney 
took in 1780 from M. de Langara, acquired a' 
celerity under the direction of the English which 
it was supposed they were not capable of before. 

Gauthier, however, is not the only author of the 
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revolution in sbip-building. He had several pu¬ 
pils, who shared the merit with him. Spain has 
besides within herself some naval architects, who 
have i*nprovcd ti)c art, and who make his loss 
Jess felt by the bpanish niariiie. After some 
years the jealous temper of the minister Cas- 
fcj;)n, his friend before, set him aside, and 
the French government seized that opportunity of 
demanding him again. The court of Madrid sent 
him back to his country, continuing his salary, 
but with the reserve of reclaiming him when 
wanted. The revoltn.ion of France has deprived 
him of this recompense; be indemnified himself 
by serving her, and felt the elfect of her storms. 
They afterwards showed him some kind of justice 
in employing him, but in a manner less brilliant 
than his talents deserved *, 

Since he left Spain, I have heard him regretted 
even by those who opposed and envied his suc¬ 
cess ; which proves that that nation is generous 
enough in maiiy respects to render justice to those, 
who have suffered fioiti their national prejudices. 

My experience has even proved that these jtre- 
judiccs are exaggerated, or at least that they ought 
to be more excused. W hich is the nation that. 


♦He died at Paris in ISOO, in circumstances verging on 
distress. In Spain he might Iiave ended his days in comfort, 
where old servants, though no more wanted or liked, are never 
abandoned. 
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under similar circumstances with Spain, would 
not have shown her flislike with more acrimony ? 
Is it supposed that, when Louis XIV pension* 
ed foreign literjli; when he went to seek out of 
his dominions celebrated artists and able manu¬ 
facturers, he did not raise the hatred of the French, 
who thought themselves more entitled to bis li¬ 
berality, and were scandalized at the contempt of 
their merit, and the preference given to foreigners ? 
The vanity and the patience of the Spaniards 
have been, during almost a century, put to many 
proofs. In the suite of the French prince who 
came to reign over (hem, appeared a multitude of 
foreigners who occupied all access to the throne ; 
French favourites ♦, French valets-de-cbambre f, 

* The marquis de 1-ouvtlle. 

■f Aliuubt all the valels-ile-chambre of Philip V were 
rrcnchmeu, Ou my first residence at Madrid I knew two of 
them (Toussaint and Arnaud) who, towards the end of his 
life, had enjoyed gieat^ credit with him, and who had re¬ 
ceived his last breath. They .were alive when I quitted Spain 
in 178?. . And, by a .singular turn of fortune, they survived 
for forty yeafs a favour which rendered them important per¬ 
sonages, of which they made no other use than to do good, 
particularly to their counliyiuen. Philip V, notwithstanding 
the advice of his grandfather,,never ceased for an instant to 
think himself a Frenchman. I irnve, from one of his valets- 
de-chambre, an anecdote which he related himself, and which 
shows at once his good-nature and his attachment to his former 
country. The sending back the infiinta destined for Louis 
XV excited at the Spanish court a sensation that bordered on 
madness. At tlie first news they bad of this, queen Isa- 
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and French confessors * surrounded the mon¬ 
arch. The princess des Ursins and our ambas¬ 
sadors governed by turns in the cabinet. A 
Frenchman f came to reform their finances. 
French generals:{; were put at the head of their 
armies; soon after an Italian abbot §, invited by the 
second wife of Philip V, shook tiie monarchy by 
his busy inclination for metldling with the affairs 
of Europe. His disgrace, the true reward of his 
tumultuous administration,did not make them easy 
again for a long time. A Dutch'nanjj, still more 
hot-headed, having gained the favour of the mon¬ 
arch, and accumulated in one year all dignities and 
all appointments, soon left Spain with execrations, 
carrying with him only the character of a state 


bella, more in-itated than any body else, broke out into abuse 
against the French, and obtained from her easy husband an 
order that they should all, without exception^ be sent out of the 
kingdom. The order was signed. Philip V called his valets-de- 
chambre, made them open his wardrobe and prepare his 
trunks. The queen entered, and asked what these prepamtions 
meant. Do n't you decree, said Philip frankly, that all the French 
shotdi leave Spain ? I am a Frenchman, and am preparing far 
my journey. The qtteen smiled, and the order was counter¬ 
manded. 

*■ Father Aubenton. 

f M. Orry. 

J Marshal Tesse, the duke of Berwick, and the duk* d* 
Vendome. 

^Tbeabb^, afterwards cardinal Alberoni. 

II Bipperda, 
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criminal. Under the following f-eifn, two foreign 
nations * ruled in theinid'tof the Sj.aniardo. An 
Irish minister f raised himscirby ititrigiu-SjOf which 
their court is a very stage, and by the light nC'S of 
his yoke, and his quality as a stranger, jirc^crved 
his credit under tlie new sovereign, who quitted 
Naples to reign in Spam, Soon after Charles III 
invited to his court an Italian:}:, to ;ntru 4 him with 
the department of the finaneth j and soii.e^ years 
afterwards another Ital'an §, who replaced the 
Irish minister. It was by an IriKhm m [j that 
the discipline of the infmtry w’as improved, whilst 
two Frericlimcn lefonncd one the artillery and 
the other the construciion of shins**. At Lon¬ 
don, at Stockholm, at Paiis, at Vienna, and at 
Venice, the sovereign was represented by fo- 


•* Tlie English and the Italian ; the first hv Mr. Keen, tlieir 
ambassadf r, and thu,other by the niu.'ician Faruielli. 

f Mr. Wall, an hiihinaii, born .at Si. Gerniaiti, who, be¬ 
fore he came to the iniiiistry, was aniba.s.-^ador-from Sjsain to 
England. 

X Squilaci, a Nea[)olilan, formerly diicetor of the cus¬ 
toms, and who had sc arcely arhved in S]iain when he. was 
crepted minister, marquis, &>■. eiijoyxd great credit, until 
Spain, from the bcjsoin of tiv people, uttered the cry of 
pro'-crijHion, whi.'it al.u iued bo It the monarch and the mini, 
ster, P^'wa el Key, r,iuira Si^Miaci ! 

§ The 'marquis Grimaldi, a (-en,>ese. 

II Oreillv *|! Moritz, 

** Gyiuthicr. 
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rcigners*. They were strangers who established 
manufactoriest, who presided over the construc¬ 
tion of canals and high roads who directed 
sieges §, who commanded armies jj, who prepared 
plans of finance^, who made with immense profit 
advances to government *'*. In commercial places, 
foreigners carry all before them by their activity. 
The richest merchants at Barcelona, Valencia, 
Cadiz, and Bilboa are foreigners. I have often 
heard ‘them declaim against the hatred which 
they inspire in Spain ; and I own, if I was astonish¬ 
ed at any thing, it was at the docility with whicli 
the Spaniards suller them to be there, at the dis¬ 
position even to love them, unless repulsed by 
disdainful and insuhing pretensions. And if some 
Spaniards should look at them with envious eyes ; 
if they should be uneasy at this great concourse of 
fortunate strangers, whose success seems to cast 


Prince cle Masser.ino, an Italian, ambassador in England; 
count Lacy, an'Iribhmaii, minister at Stockholm the marquis 
Grimaldi, ambassador in France, bciorc be came into the ' 
ministry; count de Mahony, an Irishman, ambassador at 
Vienna j the marquis Squilaci, ambassador at Venice, after bis 
retreat from the ministry. 

f At Valencia, at Barcelona, at Talavera, at Madrid, &c. 

+ Le Manr. 

§ ’I'liesamc Le iXIaur at Mahon ; d’Argon at Gibraltar. 

1) Tlic duke de C. illon, at Mahon and ibecamp of St. Roche; 
prince Nassau, on the. floating batteries. 

^ M. Cabamis. 

** The French merchants at Madrid. 

S 
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a reflection on their idleness and ignorance, would 
they not be excused for having that attachment 
to the glory of their country, honoured with the 
flue name., if you please, of patriotism ? 

But at last the Spaniards, since the end of the 
last reign, have inherited exclusively from the 
foreigners so m^ny places, that the reign of 
Frenchmen, of Irishmen, and particularly of 
Italians, who arc siiflcred by the Spaniards with 
much impatience, seems now nearly at an end ; 
and if we except the vicernyalty of Mexico, 
given to the Neapolitan marquis de Branciforte, 
brother-in-law to the Prince of Peace, and which 
at the end of two years was taken from him to be 
bestowed on a Spaniard; the place of chamberlain 
to the queen, occupied by the late prince RafFadali, 
a Neapolitan, disgraced by bis court j if we feni.er 
except a lieutenant-general, an Italian by the fa¬ 
ther’s side, but Flemish by the mother’s, the prince 
de Castel Franco, who commanded the army which 
Spain opposed to us .from Biscay, and some general 
officers or commanders of corps, the Spaniards-are 
in ppssession of the principal appointments, of all 
the ministry, of all the diplomatic missions*, and 
of the first places in administration. How many 

* Except the same prince de Castel Franco, of wlionj 
mention is made in the text, and who is ambassador at Vienna; 
and the marquis de la Grua, a Neapolitan, nephew to the mar¬ 
quis de Branciforte, who aA«r having been at Stockbdim if novr 
at Parma In quality of minister. 
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governments have not been overthrown or -put in 
danger by the doniinacion of foreigners, which 
ought to be very mild to be even endured! In 
France were the Medicis, Concini, Mazariii, and 
Law; in Flanders a duke of Alva; in Switzer¬ 
land a Geyssler; in Portugal, when te nporarily 
incorporated with Spain, the agents of that 
power. In Spain an" Alberoni, a Ripperda, 
and a Sqiiilaci. Sovereigns are, however, often 
more inclined to grant their confidence to those 
who must owe all to them; who have no other 
country than the court; no other T)roperty than 
their favour. Do they calculate their interest w’cll ? 
Do they not thus.invite the'^ciangers they wish to 
evade ? The most prudent have little distrust, 
and wish to govern fiicir subjects by aficction. 
This is the only Machiaveilsm they use, the only 
one which philosophy can pardon them, the only 
one which guaranties the stability their power. 

At this price they may be without foreign 
^favourites, or foreign legions, impotent ramparts 
against the rage of the people, and who are 
always odious, and more likely to provoke than to 
restrain it. At the riot i.n 1765 could the Walloon 
guards prevent the precipitate flight Charles III 
was obliged to make from bis capital ? Coaid ine 
Swiss guards, notwithstanding their attachment, 
saveXiOuis XVI ? 

But let us resume what we have to say concern¬ 
ing the Spanish navy. 
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The three ports we mentioned are not the only 
ones in which ships of Vvar arc built. There are 
stocks at the Havannah ; a fund of 700,000 piastres 
has been destined for the maintenance of these 
works, where ships are built cheaper than in Europe. 

Spain and her colonies could furnish all the wood 
required by her navy. In 1^85 people of the pro- 
fesMon were of ejnnion that only with the assist¬ 
ance of South America, Spain might have in¬ 
creased her navy with fifty ships, and furnished 
every thing requisite for those already in the ser¬ 
vice. The tollowing arc the resources still left her 
in Europe. 

Andalusia, which produced the best white oak, 
is exhausted. Her forests are not sufficient for 
the repairs in the department of Cadiz, which is 
obliged to purchase timber Ifom Italy, and some¬ 
times to use the cedars of the Havannah. 

Carthagena also affords no supply. The white 
oak the least distant is in Catalonia, and that far 
tip the country. 

Ferrol is furnished from the mountains of Bur¬ 
gos, Navarre, and the Asturias. But the forests 
of the first of these provinces are much thinned. 
The two others are still well stocked, but their 
timber is only of a middling quality. 

The principal cause of this scarcity of timber 
in the capital, is the inconsiderate step which 
government took about 1756. Before roads "bad 
been inadc for their conveyance, trees for the 
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construction of ii2 ships of the line were felled; 
timber for no more than fifty could be removed; 
part of the remainder rotted on the ground, and 
the rest was stolen. 

To remedy this scarcity, the colonics present 
great resources. Cuba still produces much cedar 
in the interior, though many people, judging from 
the appearance of its coasts, consider it as ex¬ 
hausted. There is also, near ‘Cumana, timber 
proper for ship-building. There was an intention 
in 1776 to fell it; but the death of Arnaga, the 
minister of the marine^ prevented its execution. 
Let us j)ity the government whose useful enter¬ 
prises depend on the life of one man. 

Spain is therefore still at the mercy of the 
northern powers, at least for masts. It was ascer¬ 
tained by the account dciivcrcul in by the bank, in 
1788, .that this article alone liad cost her in 
1785 more than eight millions and a half of 
reals, 

Spain, in her communication with the North, 
continues to make use of l^utch vessels j but she 
might soon do vvithout them, if the commerce she 
has for some yc.Ts past carried on directly to the 
Baltic should continue to prosper. She is still 
nearer <loing without the help of foreign nations 
fora supi)’y ofhomn. For along time she has re¬ 
ceived from the North all she used in her navy. 
Latterly she has begun to draw some from Navarre, 
Arragon, and especially from Grenada; so that at 



present almost all her ropes, cables, and sail-cloths 
are made of Spanish hemp *. Our sailors, as 
well during the American war as during their stay 
at Cadiz, extended to the present time, had an op¬ 
portunity of appreciating its good quality. 

The copper of Mexico and Peru is used for 
sheathing the Spanish vessels; there have been 
‘for some years, at Port Real, near Cadiz, and at 
Algesiras, two workshops for preparing the plates. 

The navy of Spain, no doubt, is still far short of 
perfection. But what strides has she not already 
made in, one century ! Under Philip IV she 
bought her ships ready built from the Dutch, as 
well as the cordage for her fleet and her galleons ; 
her sails she bought,,from the French ; copper 
from the Germans ; tin and lead from the 
English; her galleys from the Genoese. She left 
her woods to fot at the root, and abandoned the 
growth of hemp. In regard to Mexico and Peru, 
which contributed to her degeneracy, she neglect¬ 
ed to draw from her own mines their means of 
defence; The evil increased, if possible, under 
Charles II. Spain was then, like himself, weak 
and languishing. If we consider her situation at 

• Th« department of Carthagena is obliged to send abroad, 
pardralarly to Italy, for the hemp of which cables are madej 
and in }804 several cargoes arrived from Kiga. it is partly 
because the calamities under which Spain has of late 
years sneered, have caused all branches of agriculture to lan¬ 
guid 
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that period, we cannot but admire the state to 
which three succeeding sovereigns restored her. 
Charles V, who left her so flourishing, would not 
know her again, but his puny and last scion would 
still less recollect her. 

She has at least a navy which puts her on a level 
with the diflTercnt maritime pow’crs. For want of 
wars in Europe, in which for along time she has 
taken nc^very active part, the vicinity of the Bar¬ 
bary states furnishes her with frequent opportuni¬ 
ties of exercising her ships. But in these transient 
and inglorious engagements it is difficult for her 
officers to acquire reputation. ^ Barcelo, who from 
being master of a sloop attained to tlie highest 
^rank in the navy, is almost tlic only one who 
owes his reputation to these expeditions. Of these 
states, two in particular always keep employed a 
part of the Spanish navy, and even of the army ; 
these are Algiers and,Morocco. It is not because 
their strength, especially their marine, is formi¬ 
dable. They would have no means of maintaining 
it, if the powers who wish their trade to be re¬ 
spected did not furnish them with ammunition 
and naval stores, and if they did not receive,'ev'cn 
from Marseilles, timber for the construction cftiicir 
vessels. 

Ten or tw'elve years ago the navy of. the em¬ 
peror of Morocco did not consist of more ihaii 
twenty-two or twenty-three vessels- good and 
bad, of which the large.st were frigates of twenty- 
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two guDS. But his lanri forces are not to be de¬ 
spised, at least in point of number, bedause every 
native is a soldier from the age of twelve years. 
With this army, badly disciplined, and possessing 
little courage, the emperor of Morocco has often 
attempted, but always without success, to take 
from the Spaniards the town of Melilla, situated 
at the eastern extremity of his territory. 

The Algerines arc, or at least were for a 
long lime, a desperate and more formidable 
enemy. Fifteen or sixteen years ago they had 
live frigates, from twenty-four to thirty-four guns ; 
three chebccks, «if ten, eighteen, and twenty ; 
four half gajlcons; and three galliots. With 
this force they tormented the Spaniards till 1784^ 
The court of Madrid at length lost all patience, 
and, disencumbered from her war with England, 
determined on another attempt to root out this 
nest of pirates. She used for this expedition 
part of the naval stores and artillery destined for 
the grand combined attack nj)on Jamaica, the 
preparations for which had been rendered use¬ 
less by the peace of 1783. Algiers was bom¬ 
barded by admiral Barcelo during eight suc¬ 
cessive days. Near four hundred houses were 
damaged ; but the buildings belonging to the go¬ 
vernment remained almost unhurt. The attack- 
ing squadron consisted of seventy sail, of which 
four ’were ships of the line, and six frigates. It 
lost only one bomb-ketch, but this fruitless ex- 
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pcclilion cost the Spaniards four hundred soldiers, 
arid fifteen hundred quintals of powder. The Al¬ 
gerines opposed two half galleys carrying five guns, 
five galliots of two and four, a felucca of six, two 
chchecks of four, two bomb galleys, and six sloops 
carrying one twelve and one twenty-four-pounder. 

The expedition in the following year, com¬ 
manded also by Barcelo, was still more fruitless; 
althong^i Portugal, Malta, and. Naples had assisted 
S{)ain with a part of their nav.al forces. They com¬ 
posed in all a hundred and thirty sail. The Alge¬ 
rines defended themselves with forty-six sloops of 
w.ar, four bomb-ketches, three armed gun-boats, and 
three galliots. They lost, three or four of their 
sloops, and had three hundred men wounded ; but 
proved to the combined powers that it would re¬ 
quire a greater force to subdue them ; and that, if 
this horde of bri-^ands deserved the indignation of 
all commercial powers, it ccrtaii^ly did not altoge¬ 
ther merit their contempt. 

In the interval of these two expeditions the 
heat of the Spanish government had, however, 
cooled a little, to make room for attempts at 
negotiation, which the minister, suspicious and 
jaalous of cur connexion with the Algerines, took 
care to make wiiliout acquainting us witlj it. 
They foiled, and the second expedition iook place. 
The Spanish minister was determined to repeat 
this operation every year, until .the regency of 
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Algiers, fatigued and exhausted, should at last be 
obliged to make overtures to Spain. He suffered 
himself however to be persuaded by the officers 
T.?ho bad conducted the expedition, and nego¬ 
tiations for peace were renewed by means of a 
count d’Espilly, half Frenchman, half Au^rian ; 
they were afterwardsconfided to admiral Mazarredo, 
who was sent for that purpose to Algiers. When 
the party in Spain that was not for peace saw a 
stranger on the point of concluding it, they were 
determined to deprive him of that gloryv The 
Spanish negotiator exceeded the orders of his em¬ 
ployers, and his too rapid progress very nearly 
caused his disgrace. All these negotiations pro¬ 
ceeded not only without our consent, which it 
would have been difficult to obtain, but even 
without our being made acquainted with them. 
They obstinately persisted in believing that the 
principal assisfance to the Algerines was furnished 
by the trading port of Marseilles, and to suspect 
at least that the cabinet of Versaillts was an ac¬ 
complice with the people of Marseilles. How¬ 
ever that may be, the gold of Spain was more ef¬ 
ficacious with the Algerines than its bombs had 
been. Florida Blanca, who some months before 
tjadd)oastingly said, and had published in the court 
gazette, that Spain would teach Europe how to 
treat these barbarians; that she was going to give 
a great example to those powers who had the 
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meanness to be tributary ta them; this minister, 
who in his him was obliged to, tread in the same 
track, thought, to do his country a great service 
by purchasitif; a peace with the Algerines at the 
price of 14. millions of reals. Ah! Mr, de Florida 
Blanca, you have .presided over the fate of the 
Spanish monarchy for fifteen years. Your ad¬ 
ministration was not without ecKat, ■ iiur even 
success. You had an attr.chincnt for your own 
country which often bordered on hatred to all 
nations.. You served it, if.not with bright dis¬ 
cernment, at least with loyalty and disinterest¬ 
edness. The nobleness of yotir sentiments over¬ 
balanced the stifiiiess of your character and the 
cxccssesof your irascible temper. You have par¬ 
ticularly acquired esteem by the firmness with 
which you have supported^ disgrace of which I 
was a witness, and which the cause I served obliged 
me to applaud; but you must confess that your 
conduct with respect .to the Algerines was not 
wise, nor the most brilliant part of your ministry. 

Since the peace concluded in 1785, Spain had 
again some disputes with the Algerines. She felt 
at last that the possession of Oran ,aqd of Mazal- 
quivir, situated on their frontiers, would be an 
eternal source of misunderstanding between her 
and that regency; that it was useless; and tha^ 
the .position favoured the desertion of her troops,' 
Oran besides bad. suiTered two evils at. once, a 
siege by the bey of Mascara, and an earthquake 
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which bad made the place a heap ot rublnsh. 
Spain,tbere{bre, towards the end of 1791 determined 
to renounce her preten»ons to it, as well as to Ma< 
zalquivir, in favour of the regency, reserving only 
to herself some commercial advantages. 

In this manner that famous conquest of car¬ 
dinal Ximenes fell again into the hands of the bar¬ 
barians. On the 26th of February 1792, six thou¬ 
sand five hundred men, who formed almost the 
whole Spanish population, evacuated the city, went 
round the bay,and preceded toMazalquivir, where 
they embarked for Carthagena. Every thing was 
removed in sight of the Moors, who entered im¬ 
mediately after. Oran could not be preserved but 
at great expense, and was of no real utility; it 
would require at least four thousand men to defend 
it only in part. Thqre were four intrenchments, 
in form of an amphitheatre, necessary to guard a 
spring of water, without which the inhabitants 
could not subsist at Oran, and which the Moors 
have often attempted to destroy. Spain has given 
a proof of its wisdom' in relinquishing these 
places. She should not stop there, but should 
likewise abandon the other presidencies of Africa, 
which are burdensome to her, and which vain 
glory alone can stamp with value. She main¬ 
tains there, particularly at Ceuta, several thoo- 
sand$ of galley slaves under the name of prS- 
sidiarios. Those who drag their chains, naked or 
in rags, and who are employed in laborious works> 
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amount to four or five Ihousandi ■ The others, 
who are less numerous, enjoy a kindxtf liberty,and 
go themselves to seek their work. They both re¬ 
ceive equal pay, which is very moderate; and in this 
refuse of the human species are confounded, to the 
shame of reason and of equity; assassins, rogues of 
all kinds, smugglers, deserters, and other unhappy 
beings, who expiate in this contagious society 
other faults of a less heinous kind. 

It was the navy that led to the consideration of 
,'the Barbary states. She will as naturally conduct 
us to commerce, which can have no consistence 
without her, and which shall be the subject of the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of thi Spanish commerce in general. Corn laws. 
Interior commerce. Coasting trade. Commerce 
of Europe. ^ 

THE commerce of Spain has perhaps more 
branches than that of any oihcr coujilty in the 
world. It has immenr-e countries to provide for. It 
has even a {j;rcnt quantity of productions to ex¬ 
port, some of which are very much dcvicrl, and 
others absolutely necessary. It played tt.c most 
active part at the splendid epoch of the Spanish 
monarchy. Foreign merchants in great num¬ 
bers caoie to exchange their goods for the produce 
of the Spanish territory and of Spanish industry. 
But under the successors of Cliarles V these ad¬ 
vantages vanished, and Spain for a long time car¬ 
ried on only a passive and disndvantagcous'^com- 
mcrce. At present, though her agriculture and 
her m 'nutacturos have still much to acquire, it 
may be [rresuoied, that if she had only herself to 
provide tor with the goods she wants, what she 
receives li'om foreigners wouhl at least be balanced 
by her exports; so that the possession of her .mc- 
rican colonics, and the obligation she is binder of 
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providing them with a great number of articles, are 
theouiv e.'!ri^.es wiiy ti)c l)alance of trade in Europe 
is against her. It is true this is coinpcnsalod by 
the proflurp of the mines, which enables her to pay 
this balance ; and from this may be learned that the 
cnloiiiei, at least at present, arc not so hurtful to 
her as is sfdl belicvcil ; on the contrary, that in 
pntportion as she augments the productions of 
her soil and ot her mamifactiires, she fimls in her 
colonies a sale for them, the greatness of which 
serves in its turn as an encouragement to her 
industry. ^ 

Some of my readers will perhaps think this as¬ 
sertion paradiixic i!; it would even have hceti er¬ 
roneous fitry years ago j hut it is more tlnm pro¬ 
bable since Spain has awak ened from her slumbers. 
It is proved by those who have studied the extent 
of her actual resources. 

Spain can in the first p!a''c draw from her own 
soil an abundance of almost every necessary of life. 
Wc have spoken of her wo li aod of her cloth, 
which, though not perfect as yet, may siiflirc for 
the vvants of the inhabitat,ts We shall see under 
the head of Valencia what she makes of her silks. 
Her brandy, her iic|ueurs, her fi uit, and her barilla, 
even her oils, make a coir-idcralde braueh of ex¬ 
portation on her eastern and southern coasts. She 
has in the interior a suffi cut ouautily of common 
wines for her own conaii;iiptu)!i; 'Aines little known 
elsewhere, whether from caprice, or bec'ausc the 
more northern nations dislike tlictr luscious and 
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heady quality. Her agriculture, when more im¬ 
proved and encouraged, will furnish her with 
grain sufficient for exportation. Notwithstand¬ 
ing its imperfect state at present, some provinces, 
such as Andalusia and Castille, often grow more 
com than they can consume. But the difficulty 
of interior circulation makes this fertility of little 
advantage to the rest of the kingdom. Bad roads, 
not amavigable river, not a canal that is in full 
employ. The conveyance, too, is not only slow 
feut.very expensive. It is still remembered at Ma¬ 
drid, that thirty years ago,the supply of that capital, 
neglected by want of foresight, demanding an ex¬ 
traordinary dispatch, the government were oblig¬ 
ed, in order to convey 250 fanegas * a day, to 
assemble from all parts no less than 30 thousand 
draft animals. ’ '■ 

Spain is therefore sometimes' at the mercy of 
foreigners, even when some of her provinces are 
provided in abundance. But, notwithstanding 
the outcry which ssarcity occasions, she never is 
deficient in more than a thirtieth part of what 
she consumes in ordinary-f-. 

* A measuw of com weighing in some parts 90,100, and 
even 105 pounds, of whidi the average price is about Id reals. 

f ,The years 1803 and 1804 present perhaps an unique ex- 
imple in the annals of Spain, wh^ her misfortunes <;aine on all at 
once- «Contagious disorders, inclemency of the seasqn, soaFCity 
of hands, all united in reducing the produce of the. harvest qf 
every province t^lraost nothing. She was obliged to procure 
from abroed n^ar nine millions of fanegas, the price of which 
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-The following is a proof of it. 

Her total consumption may be valued at 6o 
millions oi.fanegas\ the following calculation 
will render this assertion at least plausible. 

Sixty, millions pf fanegas, weighing on an 
average 9olbs. each, make 440,000,000 pounds of 
corn, which divided amongst 10,500,000 con¬ 
sumers, allow for each somewhat less than 520 
pounds a year, i. e, less than a pound and a half 
per day.*. 

The exactness of our calculation may be called 
in question by all who, like the French, insist that 
every individual of a nation consumes one with an¬ 
other two pounds of bread every day; but it will 
not appear so to any one who observes—ist, that 
{hefanega of several cantons of Spain weighs more 
than 90 pounds; 2dly, that the population is not 
quite ten millions and a half j 3dly, that maize 
supplies the inhabitants in some provinces instead 
of corn ; 4thly, that the Spaniards consume in ge¬ 
neral less bread than the French. It may there¬ 
fore be considered as very probable, that the 

rose beyond all proportion. It is no exaggeration to value the 
cost at 45 millions of hard piastres, calculating the fanega at 
100 reals; and it is known that at Seville and Cadiz, places 
so favourably situated, the fanega was sold for 150 and 
even 200 reals. What are we to think of a country that^ in 
spite of the defects of its administration, could provide for sat;!) 
'an enormous increase of expense ? 
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common consumption of Spain is about sixty 
millions of fanegas. 

Forty ships at most that bring th« corn cannot 
contain more than two millions, and this is not¬ 
withstanding sufficient for these temporary wants 
exaggerated by a false terror. Spain therefore left 
entirely to herself can never experience a real 
famine*. Where ia the nation that could not with¬ 
out much eflort diminish her consumption a 
thirtieth part ? It will not be doubted after what 
passed in France in 1794 and 1795. 

• In the mean w'hile, on the slightest appearance 
of scaiH'ity, the only remedy known in Spain, as 
w’ell as elsewhere, is the prohibition of exports, a 
measure at least unnecessary and often disastrous, 
because it deprives the fertile provinces of the 
certainty of an advantageous market, which ought 
to be encouraged to assist them, id triumphing 
over local obstacles. 

In Spain there is not at present any fixed law 
concerning corn. • Until the reign of Charles III 
the exportation of it was prohibited almost with¬ 
out interruption, and the price fixed at an invari¬ 
able rate. The inconvenience of these shackles 
was at last felt, and M. de Campomanis, at that 


* See in the preceding note the modifications of which our 
assertions are susceptible in very exttaordinaiy" cirenm- 
stauces. 
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time fiscal of the council of Castille, succeeded 
in breaking them. In an edict established 
that;, the interior commerce in corn should be 
entirely free; that public magazines should be 
formed where on pressing occasions it might be 
sold at the current price; that liberty should be 
given to diminish it when it had kept up to a ccr- 
tain price three succeeding market da.ys; that 
corn might be imported, and introdtjccd six leagues 
into thd country, &c. This rcgiiliiion wa' soon 
after modified; exportation was even entirely pro¬ 
hibited in 1769; but the regulations of 1765 were 
re-established in full in 1783.^ 

All -these variations can omy tend to nourish 
the timidity and idleness of cultivators. A ivorc 
stable law, and particularly one more orjservc i. ’’s 
wanting. For that which permits exportation 
is continually eluded by the caprice or cupiditv 
of the alcaldes and commanders on the frontiers; 
and when nothing opposes, there are so many 
formaliiics to be observed before exportation ran 
be effected, that it happens very rarely in the 
way the law authorizes it. The manner of con¬ 
veyance must prevent the smuggling of com 
out of the kingdom, more than most peripie 
imagine; on trie other hand, it is certain that 
much enters Spain at different ports. Galicia.*and 
the Asturias often receive a considerable foreign 
supply, although the people consume a great deal 
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qf ijn^ize. Biscay coQrveys it into .the<proyi^)iceof 
^ava,,ii4o Navarre aqd Arragon, and even tp fo> 
reign pprts, by the way of St. Sebastian, AH,the 
eastern coast of Spain is continually in want ofcom; 
and the kingdom of Valencia procures it frotp 
abroad, when at the same time La Mancha,, which 
almost always has abundance, cannot supply her,i. 
Even Andalusia, notwithstanding her •fertility, re¬ 
ceives foreign corn by her ports'Of Cadiz an 4 
Malaga*. Hardly any where but towards the 
irontiers of Portugal could corn be exported 
with advantage. That kingdom never grows 
corn sufficient, ^d the neighbouring pro^ 
vinces of Spain have often an abundance «nd to 
spare. 

The superfluity of corn in Spain is principally 
in Old Castille, and is conveyed by St. Andcro and 
the ndghbouring ports to Galicia, the Asturias, 
Andalusia, and even to France, as happened ip 
1782 and ^783. Evea this exportation is not 


* The kingdom erf" Vaieneia jMwures com principally from 
Italy and Barbary. That which slie receives from La Mancha 
is dearer, because, it canr be .conveyed only by mules. In thne of 
peace the price is less, because the muleteers bring corn to Va,- 
len-ia when they come to the coast for salt fish, an article 
indis^nsable in' thb country : bm iti time of war they must 
return empty. Besides, frequent diy seasons cause a scat* 
city in La Mancha, and therefore the assistance this province can 
give to Valencia is fat; from being, certain. 
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effected' but’ in spite of the^ rooted prefudices 
in oW Castille ;■ prejudices which from experience 
should cease; and the regulation of 1765 has 
been justified by the increase of corn aimo'st one 
third since it was put in force. 

About the same time another measure was 
adopted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
viiK. the' institution of/’ oj/Vm. These are maga- 
eines of corn established in more than five thou¬ 
sand communes in Spain, to insure the subsis¬ 
tence of the j)eople against all accidents, and to 
prevent even alarm, v hich in this delicate matter 
is often equivalent to the evij, itself. Whenever 
one these fosifos is determined on in any place, 
the municipal magistrates {aynnlamietiio') oblige 
every inhabitant who has a field, whether pro¬ 
prietor or only tenant, to contribute a certain 
number of ftmegas. The following year the in¬ 
habitant takes what he hadfurnished, and replaces 
it with a somewhat larger quantity of new corn : 
and so on every year, until the aggregate of all 
these exceedings, called creces, has filled the ma¬ 
gazine. But this event is protracted by the cu¬ 
pidity of the managers; for there are few posltos 
in Spain that do not enrich their soperintendants 
at the expense of the poor. For some years past, 
however, an attempt has been made to prevent 
these abuses by bringing back the positot to their 
primary object, to make them an encouragement 
to the husbandman, and even to consecrate the 
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surplus to the relief of those who may want-grain 
at the W-Mscp. for sowing *. , 

^ Besides these public granaries, there are many 
established b) private charity, which furnish the 
less opulent cultivators with corn tor sow'ing. 
There are also, in some places, ar at Valen¬ 
cia-and Ma'aga, monis de yclc, or ernrios, the 
funds of which .ire dc fi -cd to make advances 
to labourers for one year only. These funds 
are taken from the produce of the spoliosy w- 
cantes f. 

All these helfis, however, all these palliativ'cs, 
which prove :norc.thc gioc! intention than the 
judgement of .hose who iri'iitutcd them, aite not 
sullici . give life'o agr cuUurc,. bs languor 
proo..' a raiiic;;! fault, which would not 

-be d. PC away if even ihe plan fi.ir facilitating the 
corc-cvi' nee of her pr .'ductions should be put in 
copip'cle execiitiou. In Sjiain, properly is too much 
extciuied, and the country too thinly inhabited. 
A iiicnher of circunri.-.!,!n<’es combine to discourage 
agriculture. We shall only quote one. The 

* This resource of the agriculturists was cut off by the last 
.war, the king 'lavlipj eized the posiius for the supply ^of bis 
aroiit-s; protnising to make satisfaction, in more prosperous 
ti.n( <,y'or these temporary and forced spoliations, 'i hat at Ma¬ 
drid, hoM'eter, still Ciists, and was a great relief to the inha- 
hitauts dtithig liie disastrous year 1804. 

, f B^tliey are ill cpnducted. 
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privileges of the mesta, extended even to the pro¬ 
prietors of vernnancnt sheep-walks, oblige the 
husbandman lo leave his fields open at all times; 
so that from ‘he day after the harvest until he sows 
his fields again, they belong more to the public 
than to Iiims'.'If*. 

Mow diffe rent is agriculture now in Spain • to 
what was 1 1 the time of the Moors! We have 
i.,stanccd lately an unanswerable proof of it in the 
protracted publication of a work by an Arabian 
doctor of the l iihot. y, which had been till 
1751 covered with (he dust of the Eseuriai, but 
was at last trmslatcd, and given to the pub¬ 
lic in f8o2. It appears by this work, which shows 
its author to be extremely well versed in books 
on agriculture of all countries, that in his time 
this science was brougb. ’n Spain to the highest 
degree of perfect iot). M ention is marie of a great 
number of useful vegetables, fi.. which the soil 
of Spain was very proper at that time, but to which 
it is in our days almost an entire stranger; such 
are the sugar-cane, a species u*' rice that grows 


* The defects of agriculture have been cKpose<l in tlie mo^t 
luminous inannsr by doa Caspar MHchiar dr Jorellanos, in a 
paper which makes jiait of a voliiim; of-'Ucun irs publislu-d 
in 1796 bj' the Patriotic Society of Madrid The rcincclias are 
there pointed out as well as the evils; but the advice of a 
citizen equally commendable for his zeal as for his talents, 
clashed too niudi with the interest of many not to remain a 
long time without effect. 
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a^tfuffthe wtititiaai! ttssfetanoe of ^^ater,! the 
ton trees the jpisttfchlo, the banana tree, tbfe ^bsanie, ^ 
&Ci without cbtinting manyothei‘‘p»laiit^ exclusively 
appropriated to the tadte and manners of the Ara- 
bians* Besides these advantages, which this indus¬ 
trious people had over the inhabitants of modern 
Spaio,theyhad also those resulting from a profound 
atudy’ of the nature of various soils, of the com- 
position and uses of the best manure, and of the la¬ 
bour necessary before sowing*. Many existing 
proofs show that the success in practice of this 
people answered to their calculations in theory; 
and must make us regret that the country which 
80 unwisely expelled them has not inherited their 
method. 

Of what importance would not agricultnre be 
lo Spain, were it more encouraged ! Nothing is 
equal to the natural fertility of most of her pro¬ 
vinces: their corn is of the best quality ; the 
wheat loses no more than five per cent, in the 
grinding, whilst in the northern countries it loses 
^fteen J hence the difference in price of this kind 
of grain is vepr striking;'- Sometimes the wheat 
4 >f Andalusia has fetched at Seville dbhble the price 
of that imported into Cadiz from the noilhi,' 

“ Until government Shhll enliven the interior 
of ^Spain by roads and canals, scaicely laify other 

* 'A Tearnea Pothiguese, Ml Correa de Serra, r^Kient for 
•osae time at Paris, has |ivea an excellent ahst^ct of this work 
laNo. V and Vlof tbOiitfrcAwes iiiOilinBra; / - 
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trade>'«ill be eatried <m then^tbat c^rwiaatoid <als» 
conveyed by mules and asses from one province to 
another: of grain,. likewise carried by beasts erf 
burden to supply a neighbouring province; andpac'* 
ticularly that of wool, which fromithe two Castilles 
takes the road to the northern ports* Materials 
necessary for manufactures, goods that pass either 
from the frontiers or from the sea-ports into the 
interior, are conveyed in- the same expensive 
mannen \ 

Spain is little niore advanced in the coasting 
trade. If the Catalonian and Biscayan vessels 
be excepted, this commerce is almost entirely in 
the hands of the French, the English, and the 
Dutch, three nations who have the advantage 
over the Spaniards in being more active, in un« 
derstanding their business better, and- navigating 
at less expense and with fewer seamen. What till 
now obliged the Spaniards to be somewhat ac¬ 
tive, . has their almost perpetual wars with the 
Barbary states; these have only tended to inr 
spire a disrespect for their flag. Government, 
however, has recently felt the necessity of remov,- 
iog this principal obstacle to their navigation in 
the Mediterranean. . .t 

With respect to foreign trade, Spain as yet 
plays g, very passive part. To be, convinced ol 
this, us make a rapid tour round her coasta. 

Those of Catalonia appear at once an exception. 
Scarcely any of the reproaches thiit we Cast On 
the Spaniards are applicable to the Catalonians. 
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TJije psHl of Barceilonia exports silk stoifB, ^middling 
ekrtbs,..cottons, chintzes, wines, and brandy, all 
the prodjicfion of the country ; and to know what 
share the Catalonians have in this trade, it is 
. sbidici^nt to say that, in 178a, of 6a8 vessels which 
entered Barcelona, 317 were Spanish. It is true 
tha*t by the same port some silk Stuffs from Lyons, 
stockings from Nimes, and many cotton goods 
enter Catalonia, in spite of t 1 >e prohibition: but 
. particularly a great quantity of salt f.sh,' an ar¬ 
ticle for which England receives near three mil¬ 
lions of piastres qjer annum, enters Spain by 
Barcelona ;—a remarkable circumstance in the 
history of commerce, that a nation of heretics 
should supply a catholic kingdom with an eatable 
^hich they alone know how fa prepare for . the 
taste of the consumers, take from their coasts 
the salt with which the fish are cured *, and catch 
those fish near the same island of Newfoundlantl 
of which they made the discovery. It would 
seem as if this dependence was an irrevocable 
decree of fate ; for the attempts made to substitute 
fish caught, on the coasts.of Biscay a^nd the As¬ 
turias have been in vain, and only served to prpve 
that laws, policy, interest itself, disappear before 

' the caprice of taste f. 

■ * 

j.A’Tbe'sidt 'wiiich tbe English uaeiiMr tlieiT cod is procured on 
tfaecouhof Setnbal, and i still oQoreet Alicant; iwberc their 
.vessels, sometitnes in;ballast^ cotne to take in.their lading to 
caw k to Hew&undland. - 

The consumption of. English .cod diminished dmsng the 
war . that terminated with the peace of Apiien;, akhough 
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The other ports of Catalonia are ■ver)^.'rtearly ia 
the same case with Barcelona. Taft;agona and 
the neighbouring poits receive provisions, and ex¬ 
port dried fruits: Tortosa exports or imports 
corn, according as the crop in Arragon and 
Catalonia has been good or bad; and particularly 
exports a great (feal of alkali. 

The ports on the coast of Valencia likewise carry 
on a considerable trade, generally to our advan¬ 
tage. W\ send there linens, woollens, haber¬ 
dashery, spices, and grain, and take back their 
equivalent in wine, wool, dried fruit, alkali, and 
barilla. We go to Gandia for the wool employed 
in our manufactures at Languedoc and Elbcuf, and 
carry there our cloth, linens, haberdashery, &c. 
The English also send their cloth there, and the 
Dutch fetch brandy. 

Alicant has been till now the most flouiiishing 
trading town, after Cadiz and Barcelona, in all 
Spain, and her port has received the most national 
vessels. Of 961 which entered if jn 1782, six hun¬ 
dred were Spanish, arid most of them Catalonian. 
Alicant exports more th?in any other town in Spain, 
wines, brandy, almonds, aniseed,, salt, saffron. Sec. 


neutrals brought it to Spain under the name of French. The 
Norway stockfish has supplanted the former in some provinces, 
especially in 'Barcelona, where it is preferred to the English- 
cod; but all the rest of Spain have a distinguished ptedUectian 
for the last, though'not so good as the Norway. 

VOt. Hi L 
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A. hundred tlioasand quitah of barilla, 
of wh^ti $o ,gp to France and the rest to Ba¬ 
gla^. The port of Alicant, which isT nothing 
"ljut ah open and,safe road, wit^ little dqpth, 
Is the staple of;all the goods coming from the 
'‘^^fediterranean- destined for the cfonsumption of 
ISpaih*. 

Al/cant has suffered much by the last war with 
^nglajid: her port has hardly been frequented 
but neutrals, who come to load wjfh the pro¬ 
ductions of the country. Amongst the' articles 
exported from this town must not be forgotten a 
Itind of cochineal called de gratia, and which is 
commonly used with that of America, although 
inferior. It is a little insect resembling that which 
.'makes the real cochineal, a.nd is gathered on the 
oak trees that grow in abundance in the environs 
of Bussofs, some leagues distant from Alicant. 

The salt called after this town is not, properly 
speaking, its own production: it is collected from 
two ponds very*near one another, and without 
communication with the sea; they are called 
IjU Mata aqd Torre vecchia, and are half w'ay 
from Alicant to Carthagena. The evaporation 

* Alicant of late years has not reived nearly so many 
natkmal vessels. The two last wars have every -where sus- 
]pei^ed the activity of the ^ntsh shipping. Hot ho less 
/ tban h^l^ hundred fSwedish'vessels have entered it ih a year. 
The., customs of Aiicaat are amongst the most productive in 
Spain.. , 
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caused by the sun alone, cpveri the Surface with a 
froth that is collected in the monthAugust in 
dry. weather; but heavy rains often cause a failure 
in the produce. The ponds of Mata and Torrt 
vecehia are two almost inexhaustible sources of salt, 
which might supply all Europe with that article. 
The produce, which is annually from twenty to 
forty millions of pounds weight, is carried to 
Alicant, where the northern nations, partitplarly 
the Engli^, to whom this salt is necessary for 
their pickling, and the Swedes, come to fetch it, 
and the exports amount annually to three hundred 
thousand barrels, each weighing about 3 cwt. 

The wines of Alicant are of different kinds; 
the principal is that red luscious wine, the only one 
much known out of Spain : a small quantity of 
muscat white wine is also made; and lastly a 
wine called Ahca, for the common use of the 
fcountry, and of which a portion is exported to 
Cadiz and Gibraltar. The red luscious wines 
when new are of a colour almost as dark as ink, 
and are sometimes sent to Bourdeaux, where 
they are used in giving colour and body to the 
.wines of the country. 

Almost all the wine called Alicant grows very 
near this town. The vineyards begin at half 
league distance fi'om it, in the canton called 
Jiuertfl da Alicante^- which owes its sarpri«ng fe¬ 
cundity to a neighbouring pond that supplies it 
with water. This reservoir, which belongs to the 

I. a 
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king> is surrounded by a wall 6o feet in height, and 
broad enough for three waggons to go abreast: it 
is u remain of the works of the .Moors, who have 
all over Spain left traces of their industry. 

■ At Carthagena the English, the Dutch, and 
the Neapolitans import all kinds of merchandize, 
and load again with silk stuffs, wool, alkali, and 
barilla. 

Tlw French have the principal trade of A.!merla. 
They carry there our manufactures, and^take back 
lead and alkali. 

From Velez, Malaga, and Marbella, wine and 
fruit are exported, principally by foreign vessels. 

Malaga, has a very considerable trade, which is 
all in favour of Spain, but scarcely at all profitable 
to its navigation. The English carry woollens and 
haberdashery, the Germans several articles of mer¬ 
cery, the Dutch, spices, cutlery, laces. Sec. All 
that these nations, and those of the north and of 
Italy, import there, amounts to about a million and 
a half of piastres, and their exports to about two 
millions and a half. The Spanish themselves take 
so little share in this commerce, that in 179a, 
amongst the shoal of vessels that entered and de- ^ 
parted from Malaga, there were scarcely sixty of 
its Own nation. 

Cadiz, the trade of which will make a separate 
•artiefe, proves more than any other port the in¬ 
activity of the Spanish merchant service. Scarce 
a tenth part of the vessels which enter belong to 
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Spain. For some years past, however, the Spaniards 
have increased their activity in this port, more 
than in any other. ’ ‘ 

San Lucar and Santa Maria are in this respect, 
on a small scale, what Cadiz is ]bn a great one. 

From the coasts of Andalusia going to the northf 
ward, we find the French, English, and’ Dutch in 
possession of the trade of Vigo, Ferrol, and parti- 
fcularl^ Corunna, and it consists almost all in 
importatitsi^i; for their anchovies, cattle; and 
coarse linens, the only articles the Galicians 
can ‘export, serve to pay the balance with the 
neighbouring provinces. Corunna owes to Charles 
III a little export trade with America by 
means of the packets, one of which goes eveiy 
month to Vera Cruz by the Canaries, Porto Rico, 
and Cuba; one every two months for Cumana 
and Carthagena in America ; and a third also every 
two months for Monte Video. By these three 
points the correspondence with the interior of the 
Spanish colonies is carried on, and a periodical 
communication with the mother country is thus 
kept up for the colonies. This establishment, 
the object of which is the carrying letters and pas¬ 
sengers to the difFerdht parts of Spanish America, 
has of late been extended and improved. It has 
some secondary advantages, as it opens a roartlor 
the productions of Galicia, and employs nearly a 
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thousand sdlors, besides enlivening all theneigb« 
bouring country. 

The packets were eight in number when the 
war of j 779 broke out. Several of them fell into 
the bands of the enemy. The same thing has 
happened in suceecdirg wars; thus rendering her 
communication with America very difficult. 

At present there are at Corunna for this purpose 
5 trading frigates, one of 390 tons and four of lao, 
3 brigs and i corvette; also 4 vessel/ from 80 
to 100 tons burden, and two galliots at Porto 
Rico. 

During the combined war against us, Spain had 
established a provisional packet that sailed once 
a week for Falmouth, from whence she had a very 
rapid communication with England and the North, 
But let us continue our commercial route along the 
coasts of Spain. 

The Asturias have eighteen ports, the names 
of which are hardly known, and where trie Dutch 
exclusively engross the trade. A little before 
the American war, the English and the French, 
who had been many } ears driven from them, ap* 
peared there again with their linens, woollens, and 
haberdashery. There arc h*owever some vessels 
of the country which go to France and England 
for what this province wants; and since the es¬ 
tablishment of tb? free trade with Sooth America, 
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the commerce of Gijon, the most important of afl ‘ 
these ports, has begun to reviv^e. * • 

I'be country adjacent to the Asturias is called 
the Montams de Burgos. It is one of the cantons 
of Spain the least provided with resources. Go¬ 
vernment, to indemnify if for its inconveniency • 
of situation, has permitted it to receive all the 
necessaries of life without paying any duty. But 
all sorts^of merchandize being under this pretence 
introduced'\iy the sea-ports on the coast, govern*' 
mont has adop'.ed vigilant measures to prevent the 
abuse of this conccssiori. From hence the many • 
acts of rigour, and even of malice, exercised 
against strangers, c.-pecially against the French, 
the people of I’.nrope who, at Ifeast till the time 
of the rupture, seemed in this respect to have en¬ 
joyed an exclusive privil. ge. 

Saint Andero is the principal port on this coast, 
w'licli ab ’Ut a h.indred vessels from our ports 
enter, carrying every article of consumption what¬ 
ever. These vessels load again with wool for our 
manufacture.', and with corn for thi other pro¬ 
vinces of Spain, even sometimes for ours. 

The English take the same articles, and 
bring in return salt-Fsh, fish oil, &sc. Some 
Hamburgh and Dutch vessels also come to St ,' 
Andero. The establishment of a free trade has 
also begun to reanimate the national navigation, 
on account of lending their flag to the Biscayans. 
The adjacent ports, such as Suancts, ComllaSf 
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Pinero, San Vincent de la Barqnera *, carry on a 
little coasting trade with the svnall craft of the 
country. Santana, which has an excellent harbour, 
sends several vessels with chcsnuls to Holland, and 
some cargoes of lemons to France. 

This coast, the trade of which, as has been seen, 
is almost, entirely in the hands of foreigners, 
touches that of Biscay, the most active next to 
Catalonia. Its principal port^, especially Bilboa, 
are much frequented by the French, .the English, 
and Dutch, who bring the productions of their 
industry, and return with iron, wool, and an¬ 
chors. The Biscayans, on their part, have an 
uninterrupted correspondence in their own 
vessels with the*' other ports of the peninsula, 
and with those of France, England, and Hol¬ 
land. 

A few words on the trade of the Balearic islands 
will complete this slight essay on the Spanish 
commerce. 

The island of Majorca, the principal of the three, 
although containing no more than eighty thousand 
inhabitants; exports oranges, almonds, oils, and 
wines, which she sends to Spain ; brandy, which 
ships from the North cqrae to fetch; a little silk that 

* The two last hare been of late admitted to the rank of 
puerlos haij^dos, a name given in Spain to such ports as liave 
the liberty 'Wit trading with Spanish America. This con¬ 
cession cannot fail tu draw these ports in time from tlteir 
•bscurity. 


8 
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goes to Catalonia; some coarse woollens which are 
taken by the Sardinians and the Italians; and inlaid 
work, in which the people of Majorca excel. Siie 
takes in ret urn, corn from the ports of France and 
Italy; cattle from Languedoc and Catalonia ; rice 
and .silk stuffs from the coast of Valencia. The 
English, the Dutch, and e.specially the Genoese 
and the French, provide her; with every thing 
else she^wants. The people of Majorca have, how¬ 
ever, like 'ir^st islanders, a taste and aptitude 
for navigation. Their limber is made use of at 
Palma, the capital of the island, and its principal 
port. They go themselves to Marseilles to fetch 
cocoa, sugar, iron, and deals; and their chebecks 
go for some cargoes to Cadiz.* Their activity 
would still be greater if they had nothing to fear 
from the Barbary state.s. She has, however, re¬ 
ceived a new stimulus b}- the establishment of 
a free trade. 

Minorca, not fertile and almost without in¬ 
dustry, was supplied with every thing by foreign 
ships, and especially fiy ours, before .she was con¬ 
quered by Spain. The people of Minorca do not 
appear to me to have gained, at least in their 
commerce, by the change*, and" would perhaps 

* In I'act, the Minorcans are still little aflFected to tlte Spa¬ 
niards ; but they were so ill treated by the linglis^^ring tlie 
last war, that in the first moments they might^Haps not 
have been sorry if the peace had taken them froi^mider their. 
yoEe. They have, however, fo regret the freedom of their 
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Jh*^ consoled themselves if the peace of Amiena 
leli them to the dominion of their ancient 
sovereign* ' 

The island of hica has for its principal riches 
the salt which foreign vessels, particularly the 
Swedes, come to fetch. She exports besides a 
triiic, and- receives her necessaries from Majorca' 
and the Spanish coasts. 

j These are more proofs than necessary to show 
the passive part the Spaniards play ii^ommerce; 
bat the liberty to trade directly with the Indies has 
already operated, and will operate still more, a 
favourable change for them in this respect; which 
the following chapter will explain. 

trade under the transient dominion of the English, and of which 
they have been deprived by the Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER Vir 

Of the relation between Spain and her colomts. 

Establiibment of a free trade. The mimstry of 

Galvez. 

* 

AFTER the cotiquest'of South Anierics, the 
court of Madrid intrustod the administration of 
it to a permanent body called the mmcil of the 
Indies, which still subsists almost with the same 
laws and on the same principles which circum> 
tances at that time caused to be adopted. The 
organization which she gave at that period to 
those vast possessions belongs not to my subject. 

1 shall say no more of it than is necessary to 
exhibit modern Spain with relation to her co« 
lonies. 

The council of the Indies, as well as that of 
Castille, is composed of several chambers or halls, 
two of which have more especially the affairs 
of administration under their direction, and 
one chamber is appropriated to the decision of^. 
lawsuits. Like that of Castille, the council has 
its camera, which proposes to the king the' nomi> 
nation to places in Spanish America. The laws 
that govern the colonies also originate with 
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it, which having always been a permanent de¬ 
positary of those on which the constitution was 
founded, is certainly averse to any measures 
which might alter it. One of its laws confined 
the trade of Spain with her colonies to a single port, 
which was at first Seville; and when the Guadal¬ 
quivir became inaccessible to ships of great bur¬ 
den, the centre of this commerce was removed to 
Cadiz.- It is unnecessary to repeat what every body 
knows of the fleet formerly sentjbr tfie supply 
of Mexico, and of the galleons that touched at 
Porto Bello. It will be sufficient to remember that 
they were continued till 1739, when, instead of 
galleons, register ships were substituted, without 
their sailing any more at fixed periods. But these 
ships, and the fleet for Mexico, continued to go 
from the port of Cadiz only. 

The coast of the Caraccas, however, received 
her supply elsewhere. Philip V had charged the 
compatfy of Guispuscoa, of w’hom wc have spoken 
before, with it j but they enjoyed the advantages 
of this exclusive privilege, without any formal 
concession of it. A bad administrationj in en¬ 
riching its agents and exciting .the complaints of 
the colonists, prepared its downfall. The loss 
which she experienced at’ the beginning of the 
American war, and" which at that time was 
estimated at fifteen hundred thousand piastres, put 
the finishing hand to it. She felt, and-prevailed in 
being disengaged from, the obligation of maintain- 
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ing guarda costas, which cost her 200,000 piastres 
Annually, although they were of-no use. She 
has preserved the same means of trading to theCa- 
raccas, with great advantage, under* the new re¬ 
gulations. 

The first trial made by Philip V was followed 
by others. Ferdinand VI, in 1755, bad granted 
permission to a company of merchants at Barcelona 
to inakc,some expeditions to St. Domingo, Porto 
Rico, and Margaretta. But there were so many 
restrictions imposed, that* the company made no 
use of it. 

In 1763, the morning of a new day began to 
shine' on Spanish America. The inconvenience 
of confining the trade of such vast colonies, to 
a single port, and to periodical expeditions, had 
been frequently, but always vainly, represented to 
government. Two trials, at wide intervals, intimi¬ 
dated it. Under Charles V an attempt was made 
to establish a free trade, which, however, was 
soon after relinquished. From 1748 to. 1754 
some register ships h.ad sailed from other ports 
than Cadiz; but numerous failures resulted from 
this measure, and the scheme was quickly abandon¬ 
ed. It was urged, that better laws, suited to the 
time and the nature of these expeditions, would 
prevent these ruinous rising speculations; that 
America, when her wants and her resources were 
better kntmm, would not present such, formidable 
obstacles; that the old routine exposed the colonies 
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16 AfiiinoiiS monopoly on one liand, and on the 
oHberlefi an opening for contraband trade. 

A tariff ^tablfebcd in 1720 seemed calculated 
ibr-tbe advantage of those engaged in this trade. 

: This tariff burdened the productions of the 
B^ber country with an export duty. A ridiculous 
dtity, ca]\ed palmiof was established on bales, not 
in proportion to the quality of the goods they 
tSDtained, but to their bulk; a duty which con¬ 
cealed the quantity and quality of foreign manu- 
foctures that were embarked for the Indies. It 
imposed, in a word, a crowd of vexatious forma¬ 
lities on the fair trader ; and the smuggler joined 
to the advantage of eluding them, that of defrauding 
the customs of from 70 to 100 per cent, going and 
coming. The English had in this manner so 
profited by -smuggling, that after the peace of 
1763 it was worth twenty nilllions of piastres to 
them per annum. 

The Spanish government at last opened its • 
eyes. But too often circumspect even to distrust, 
prudent even to tediousness, it was satisfied to 
try atiother experiment on a part of the colonies. 
In 1765 she permitted several, of her ports in 
Europe to trade directly with the Spanish Antilles, 
and the provinces of Campeaeby, Sah^’Martbdf 
.attd Bio de la Hasba, A decree diminished the 
dMl^ of the tariff of lyao, and disposed with 
formalities. ■ 

The Spaniards at first did not eagerly embrace 
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this new measure. The-islandof Cuba baiatne the 
principal ol:^.t of their timid speculationsutii^lc 
could, it is true, when well cultivated, supply all 
Europe with sugar, but in 1770 did not funnsb 
even sufficient for the consumption of Spain only. ‘ 
Speculators have since become more courageous 
Government has given new encouragement to the ^ 
trade with the Havannah, particularly in ^cilitating^ 
the importation of negroes by a considerable dimi¬ 
nution in the duty formerly paid for them on their 
entry into the island. The company which under¬ 
took to furnish them exclusively was nearly ruined 
in this enterprise; but the new regulations soon 
put it in their power to repair their losses. The 
island of Cuba from that time has prospered veiy 
sensibly. She had always suffered under the con¬ 
duct of the exclusive company of the Elavannah. 
Before 1765 she received hardly five or six vessels 
annually; and in 1778 more thap. two hundred 
were employed in her trade, and her crop of sugar' 
began already to exceed the wants of Spain. ^ . 

It was at this time scarcely two years that the 
ministry of the Indies had devolved on .Galvez, a 
despotic and austere man, but who was not without: 
talents and spirit. He had traversed a great part of 
Spanish America, kpew the character, the wishes,, 
the wants, and the resources of. the colonies, ai^., 
thought the time was come to free them fi^ 
their heavy shackles, and to pfocure to most 
them a free trade. ' v 



^i f S ^ it\ctB>T(»ya!li«y .tafctSiwfts^ffeV iitsA^ 
cwCsI&uaintBntoiiu U:.>enib«aoed*4Vvibf6{bi!(' jAV^atiltSh 
tt4«dric«(iffiKe{»t Mexico.' 

f ^ (l^*drfy iSmrOctolkr admfed% 
^st^^the portg of-Seme, tadiz,'^ Mfh^, 

^ CarfFifagentt/Alicdnt, 'Tortosa,^ Sgreehn'd, 

Comnna, Palma in the^v41aHd 
W ^M^^torba’, and- Sante CrdS: in 'Teneriffc *. ' Tftib 
%f^ayahs alone,'on "account of their'aver^on to 
*'dfc[ittorfi-%otise'8/ahe, aS We'have alrfelQy satd,'ex- 
Sd94!tPTV6m’^’'t!i?tf advantsige.' 

rcetrfatlon'cxldhdeS the free trade to 


^l6ureH^*sbch‘^oV tfie pdrts Wanted’ it with a dj- 
nfim^tidn bfille dfuties. 

S'lKl t'/ 1 *‘JU to }Vi/' < X • . ' < 1 

.-jPjl? objects ,of this re^ula,iiqp 

A__ ___»._ 4 .*__ _/• al. 


. x. - TV -oj •i’f 
iij ’.f..iiiO ! ! > .-^Oi f/1 ’t *; 

* Tbete are Koo^!^ 11 d^in under tne name of 
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fbre^n good«, sooh «s oeit^ haSf-iwtver hOlN* 
silk stockings, dn8 geit^ljr dll i^aid mercbn^ 
disc coming from other coantri^,' such gs wioOt^ 
oils, brandj;, and other lulides known in Spiuo 
under the name of t^a/t/os, were entirdy exciod> 
ed from the Commerce of the Indies} and to. 
render this trade reciprocally advantageous, ti^ 
regulation of 1778 exempted from one*tbird of 
the dutfes'all vessels that were entirely loaded 
with national merchandise, and from all duty 
On exportation many Indian productions, such 
as cotton, ibgar, cochineal, indigo, cofree, cop¬ 
per, bark, and ail those from South America as 
well as from the Philippine islands, which before 
had not been brought to Europe; a long train 
of benefits which the New World promised to the 
Old, and which wid perhaps decide the grand 
question, whether the discovery of America has 
been useful or hurtful to the human species. 
What compensations (if such they are) for some 
odious presents she has made us! bow many dif¬ 
ferent woods, what minerals, what fruits, what 
new food, what' salutary ^balsam's, what shrubs, 
wtiat flowers, what medicinal plants, wfast objects 
to increase our enjoyments and extenuate our evils, 
and consequently to ptptlure to mao that pqrtiqn 
of moderatft happiness of which he is ftipocptibin 
on ^>8 0|l|h I Why must tti» pottesaDn of tbue 
'vot.li. ■ . M \ 
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trija^res dtspen^ Ibefn, t© Europue qolx wijk a 
sjJaripjg haml r Why tnusf they co^ through S 
maze of custom-house chicanery, as, if fate bad 
pronounced ^irrevocably that the .evils should cqme 
to us in torrents, and the good oply in drops ? 

The precious metals, of which it would be,diM-' 
colt to decide to which of these t.wo dasseS 
belong, made a separate article in the regulation of' 
xjyS. Formerly gold on entering Spain paid five, 
and silver ten per cent. These duties nave been 
lowered to two and five and a half. 

■ There are certain articles from their colonies 
necessary to the Spaniards, who either consume 
or manuftM^turc them. The exportation of them 
to foreigners is entirely prdiibited by the re¬ 
gulation ; such as silver in ingots, gold in any, 
form, spun cotton, timber, &c. 

America produces many more articles tittle 
known in Europe, of which the mother country 
should favour the exportation from her ports. The, 
regulation which exempts them from paying, 
duty on going out of the country extends, t(iis 
exemption to their exportation from Spain; such 
are, woods, gums, |dants, and drugs, which are 
abiindaPt in America, aitd which, placed by n*- 
fore out of the reach of the inhabitants of tjbe 
old coutinenL should long'ago have ;b<ben made 
common by comnierce, 

.t'idl these ^a^urp w'bu|^.haye beqn 
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if tlife'mass of duties established In 1720 had 
remained. 1116 new regulation substitutes a 
single one in their place, which is a fixed part 
of the value of the merchandize. It is accom. 
panied with a tariff by which they arc all valued, 
some by weight, silch as iron; others by measure, 
such as cloth ; others by the piece, such as stuffs; 
some by the dozen j those in short which can¬ 
not be yalued in any of these ways, are rated 
according to the price current in the manufactory 
where they are made, if Spanish, or according to 
the prices in the port where they are embarked, if 
foreign. 

After these several valuations, which still leave 
sufficient scope for arbitrary decisions, the tariff 
subjects national goods to a duty of three per 
cent., and of seven on foreign, when either the 
one or the other are embarked for any of the prin¬ 
cipal ports of America, such as the Havannah^ 
Cartbagena, Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, le Cal¬ 
lao, Arica, Guayaquil, Falporayso, and la Con¬ 
ception : and this duty is no more than one and 
a ‘half or four per cent, when the goods are 
intended for the, small ports called puertos 
menores. 

This regulation, wise as it ap^ars, excited many 
complaints. If left, they Said, much undone with re¬ 
spect totheencoin^gementof national productions. 
It was dictated more by financial interest than 

M a 
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motives for the general good. Why are foreign 
articles, which for a long time the home manu¬ 
factories would not be able to make, such for 
instance as silk stockings, excluded from the trade 
with America ? Was it not inviting the Spanish 
manufacturers, convinced of their inability, to 
concert measures with foreigner.^ to supply the 
defect ? And this nccc-sary assistance, easy to be 
obtained in spile of prohibitions, would it not, 
wi'.ilst favouring idlcne'', at ’be same time 
make tlieii looui.^ stand still ? 

The mortifying formalities to which the sliipping 
for America was subjected were particularly at¬ 
tacked: it was state!, that it was exposed to the ca¬ 
prices of partiality, and to the inconveniences of 
delay ; which joined to the evasion of a duty of 
seven per cent, going and coming, besides the 
absolute prohibition of certain articles, offered a 
great temptation to smuggling. _ 

Gould a trade, said the malcontents, be called 
free, that was loaded with such shackles; for every 
operation of which it wanted the express per¬ 
mission of the minister, a permission acquired 
by intrigue, and whicii thc:iU-wilI or the delay of 
the intermediate tigents might cause to com® too 
late? Instead of ffnding the advantages of liber¬ 
ty, you found almost in every article of this, new 
regulation, prohibitions, menaces, and puiiisK- 
ment.s. 
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These complaints vvere particularly made by the 
tnerehants at Cadiz. Thev alone had hitherto 
liad any connexion with the Spanish colonies; they 
al 'iie possessed la’^ge capitals for such distant 
expeditions, the returns of which, often long de¬ 
layed, were e posed to every danger. Their 
competitors, stdd they, would at all events, to the 
loss of the commerce of Cadiz, expose themselves 
to ruinous enterprise* wit!i )Ut the fate of the co¬ 
lonists bein'g an tlioratrd. 

It was easy to discov er amidst these sinister con¬ 
jectures, the voice of iiitcest. Experience has 
proved whether they wen ,,rl] founded. 

Thc/bliowing will shr . the etJcct this regulation 
had the first year, on t .c seven principal ports that 
had then taken a sl.aie jf the free trade., 


Piips Txbith sailed 

Amount nj 

A-iiiiti/it of 

Duty paid. 


m 1778. 

Iwuic ^w/ds. 

foreign. 




reals de v. 

reals. 

ih, reals. 

m. 

Cadiz . . . Ga 

13,308,002 

3G.901,(>10 

2,()77,0(>0 


Corunna . . 25 

^.7^7,071 

2,073,0".0 

1 2b7,3y7 30 

Barrelona . . 23 

6,531,035 

2,100,520' 

3 335,300 

14 

Malaga . . .3-1 

3.4:5,.50-t 

519,aS5 

144,739 24 

St. Andero . 13 

70'5,1.5,5 

3,002,295 

18 ,306,482 

IS 

Aticant . . . 
iJantnCraz dc 

211,909 

()2,340 

12,948 

10 

Teneritfe . 9 

1,200,025 


_ O9.435 

23 

' Totai... 170 28,0'36,G]9 

40/278,342 

22 3,833,424 

15 
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Sii^s feiumed from Spamh Amirica in 


forts to which they Vuoibtr '^lue of goods Duty they 


retwned. ^ w returned. paid, 

sets, 

reals. reals. 

Cadi*.. 57 34,410,285 975,534 

Corotina .. 21 27,333,133 1,735,460 

Barcelona. 25 4,306,551 77,271 

Malaga. 10 989,829 4,791 

Saint Andero. 8 4,5g4,099 33,612 

Alicant. 8 1,195,827 O 

Santa Cruz deTeneritFe 6 1,726,568 lll.igT' 

Total .. 135 74,559,292 2,927,857 


Ten years afterwards this trade was very 
considerably increased. Twelve ports instead 
of seven had embraced it. The exportation 
of home goods had quintupled j that of, fo¬ 
reign merchandize trebledand the retuj-^ns 
. from America were augmented more than nincn 
tenths. . ,. , 

It is by an exhibition of such views, better than 
by any reasoning, that the prosperity of a country 
can be judged of; The reader will compare 
the year 1778 with that of 1788. ■ 
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JTJav. of. iite JS^anish Jbnertean trade in -17®^* 


Jfanies ijf the 

Value of ho7M 

Value of foreign Yalu^jf the 

pvrls. 

goods. 

goods. 

TCturSsfr'sm 




“ America. 


reals. 

leals. 

reals. 

Sevilifc' 

3,8U,039 

573,688 

129,970 

Cqciiz. 

91,232,427 

121,533,827 

635Ai5,832 


12,752,(M5 

1,347,354 

11,869,524 

BarceiooB. r ... ; ,. 

29,dSS,392 

2,083,317 

85,446,496 

Coronna. 

St..<)93,537 


81,635,588 

Saint Sebastian.. 

361,547 

3,179.534 

11,355,430 

Tortosa ........ 

864,384 

14,404 

.245,235 

Saint Andero.... 

5,082.866 

11,377,950 

26,295,925 

Gijon..,.. 

61,7/5 

1,131,992 

642,091 

Aiicant. 

542,576 

33,600 

635,110 


598,875 


274,09s 

Canaries ........ 

2,210,576 

1,319,624 

2,863,437 

• •• 

158,223,039 

143,494,290 

804,(^,733 


From this view it results t^at in 1788 the value 
'•of the exports for Spanish America reals, 
was . . ....... 360,717,249 

Returns to Europe amounted 
to . i • • • • • 804,693,733 

, ^'^ercfatc the, returns h^e qxr 

ceeded.the exports by . . » . v,, 503,976,304 

What better proof ran be given of the advan¬ 
tages of the American trade as well to Spaniards 
as foreigners ? Can it be said that the regulations 
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of 1778, imperfect as they are, have not-,cohtri- 
bated to the wt! fare of the colonics ? Even the 
finances have gained considerably. 

'• In 1778 the total of the duties on reals, 
exports and imports cmoiinteci to 6,761,491 

In 1788'^hcy arnouutecj to . . 55,456,949 

Increase , , . . ... 48 . 695,658 

Notwithstanding the evidence of the saiunuy 
effects the regulations of 1778 had produced, it 
was this same year, 1788, the object of severe cri¬ 
ticism from Spaniards the most enlightened. The 
regulations were reprobated tor having still left a 
great scope, for contraband trade; and they at¬ 
tempted to prove it by a statement somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from that we have made. 

Before 1778, said they, the contraband was 
.almost half the trade of Mexico, and much more 
than half that of Terra Firma and the province of 
Buenos Ayres. Therefore a great quantity of 
piastres struck in America went immediately to 
foreign nations. 

It is for instance well hnown, that from 1767 
to 1778, inclusive, there were 
coined . . . . . . . . . 187,579451 

Of which entered Spaimonly . io3,889,65z 

Trtie difference between imports * 

and exports.83,689,799 

have therefore been taken from America by dan-, 
destine commerce. 
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Well, coritiottcd. these austere censor^ 
new regulationSj the smuggling 'trade seeuas iid 
have been &:iil augmented sinoe that time. • r 
It was calculated that- during the six : }feani 
posterior to the establishment of the' free trader 

FlPTY-SIi. MitLIONS THREE I?tT»D'&Ej ANH 
TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND AND TWE TV'-N NE 

HARD PIASTRES, near the whole of the coined 
piastres, were exported from America, i. e, near 

NIKE MfEEIONS POUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 

annually; whilst during the ten preceding years 
there went out by the same way no -nore thaa 

-EIGHTY-THREE MIELIONS SIS HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-NINE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED ANp 
NINETV-NINE PIASTRES, being EIGHT MIl?- 
EIONS POUR HUNDRED THOUSAND EESS pCf 

annum. 

Would not one, according to themi from this 
diftercnce draw ^letluctions unfavourable to the 
establishment of the free trade ? ' 

■ And how, continue they, should the regula¬ 
tions of 1778 not favour smuggling? Soiirii 
America has such immense coasts, that gowrn- 
ment, notwithstanding the strictest vigilance of its 
agentS; cannot sufficiently guard them. Although 
tliis regulation has diminished a great nbmber of 
excuses bn direct commerce, if has ^ft enough 
to e.n:a,ble-jstrangers to go and sell their 
t^enxselves to the colonists tvvejity and tveentyr 
five per cent, cheaper than the/Spaniards. Xo 
favour the home manufacturer, it has laid a duty 
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■ ef'Sburteen per cent, on foreign goods, which has 
been aagmented in 'some ports of America with 
?live, eight, and even ten per cent. Thus, con<) 
Bering the difference in money, the total of 
Ibis duty is- carried as high as furty-five and 
fifty per cent. 

Two postenorafterntions in the regulation have 
ftill'tnore favoured the contraband trade : 

ist. A new tarjtF, published in 1782, -laid a 
doty on foreign goods on their entdVidg into 
Spain, and she is obliged to take from foreigners, 
for her colonies, linens, the greatest part of the 
-cloths, thread, many silk-stnffs, all the mercery 
end haberdashery, crystals, all sorts of coarse wool-. 
JeiiB.i in short, more than two-thirds of the con- 
eumption of her colonies; all of them articles which, 
besides the duties they pay on enlermg America, 
depart from Europe charged with fourteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five per cent., according to the value 
aet upon them at their admission into Spain. 

2d. The alteration of the money has hifiuenced 
the exchange, which always regulates itself by 
, the intrinsic value of coin. 

Eerides, do not the colonists prefer grvir^ 
their ingots to foreigners in exchange for thesr 
goods, tocariying them to the mint, which ida a 
profit on all metals she receives, w’hether gold eir 
ailver I Why should not the duty of four per cent, 
on all money exported from Spain be an ^ in¬ 
ducement to fraudulent commerce, which escapes 
the pa3micnt of it ? 
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Another circumstance favours what we 'have 
advanced. It is the facility granted to I^outsiana to 
trade with foreigners *. This colony vcceivct 
directly from Europe many more articles than she 
consumes. It may easiiy^bc guessed how she dis« 
poses of the overplus, > . 

Finally, the inhabitants of :tbe Spanish islands 
having the liberty of trading with the American 
continent, profit from the vicinity of the foreign 
island» to receive from them many sorts of goods 
which they introduce into the Spanish colo, 
nies. 

It might be objected to the censurers of the free 
trade, that most of these circumstances existed 
before its establishment; that it has the ^vatii* 
tageover the old institution, of having diminished 
the duty oo many goods; that it has in many 
instances lightened the fotters of the Spanish 
arid American trade; it must, therefore, appear 
asiouishing, and even inexplicable, that the don- 
trabaud trade should have increased since the re¬ 
gulation of 1778. But they will undoubtedly 
reply, thatas the points from which the expeditions 
may be fitted out are multiplied, as also the places 
for their reception, the means of eluding the 
obligations imposed on the legal trade ^re aug¬ 
mented in proportion. . : . , 

Beside, th^ do not conclude from all their ac- 

* This inconvenience at least h^s beaset! since the cession 
of Louisiana to France, and lier sale of it to the United 
States, ^ 
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ciis»lions that the free trade should be abolished, 
but only that it has been established in such a 
manner as to leave much temptation to smuggling, 
and that we ought not to be surprised at finuiog it 
augmented rather than diminished. 

In fact, it is evident that the Spaniard, even 
•when he buys his goods from the manufacturer, 
cannot get them into any of the Spanidi ports but 
at an c;!^pense from which the for^igner is ex¬ 
empted in bis own country. The freight ahd the 
insurance he pays are more by three or four per 
cent, than the English, Dutch, or French pay, 
which however, in truth, is nearly counterbalanced 
by the extra expenses on foreign smuggled goods 
before they come into the hands of the consumer. 
Thus then arc the goods in the hands of the 
stnugglcr at about the same price as they are in 
the hands of the Spanisli fair trader. The first 
m.ust pay the freight to the American port, the 
expense of unloading, and run the hazard of 
confiscation. But the second must at least pay 
a duty of fourteen per cent. , on importation 
into Spain, seven per cent, on exportationi 
#nd another seven per cent, on entering an Ame¬ 
rican port; which makes in the whole near 
thirty per cent, for the king’s duties only, whilst 
the smuggler has no more expenses than three,or 
:^ur per cent, freight. .He can insure against all 
danger till the goods arc safely introduced iiUoNew 
^^ih, 8nd the province of Guatiriiala,. for four per 
cent. Therefore, there remains an advantage for 
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Iiitn of twfcnly-two per cent, over'the Spanish Fair 
trader ; and this whliout reckoning the profit that 
the first has on his returns, which consist of the 
precious productions of the country, or of metals 
which be exports without paying any duty. 

To put the Spanish trader on a par with the 
foreign smuggler, government should not chargtf 
more than six per cent, oh all goods sent to New 
Spain. Without this, how can be sell on equal 
terms with the Frc; 's who, since the revolution, 
pay no duty on exports, and who will in future 
be moderately rated; with the Dutch, who 
pay "o more than one per cent, on exportation j 
with !i;o r. nrs. who have a free port at St Tho¬ 
mas’s; with the tr!r!*<v of n hose produc¬ 

tions go out free of duty, and who for the others 
pay two, four, or at most five per cent. ? 

For the Spanish islands and the neighbouring 
coasts the duties on goods ought to be still lower, 
in order to counterbalance the fiicility which their 
situation presents to srnugglinig. 

To indemnify for this diminution of the finances^ 
lieavicr duties might be laid on goods sent to 
Buenos Ayres, and still more on those for Peru s 
smuggling being much less easy for tlje f 'st- 
meniioned of these colonies since the Poi tuguesu 
settlement of St. Sacrament, oppocitc to Bueucs 
Ayres, has been destroyed, and is still .ess &o for 
Peru and Chili. 

Spanish merdiahdtse ought at most to be sub^ 
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to no more duty than two per cent. Tbj» 
sacriBce might at first sight appear a little alarming 
to the royal revenues} for it seems that the truism of 
Swilt, which he expresses in so severe a manner, 
that in the arilhmelic of lie custom-house tu^o nnS 
do not make four, is not yet known in Spain. 
But in consequence of this diminution, fright- 
foi on the first aspcct,it should result that the goods 
now carried to the colonies in a contraband, man¬ 
ner should henceforth take the legal road to get 
there, it would certainly follow that, in losing part 
of the customs, the Oountry would accomplish ofi 
the other band the annihilation of smuggling, the 
revival of its commerce, and even the preserva¬ 
tion of its cofonies, which are now much in danger 
from this clandestine and continual communicatioh 


■with foreign nations. 

Ix't the Spanish government obscr\'c besides, 
that she provides for both the civil and military ad¬ 


ministration of the colonies; for the expenses of ‘ 
public works, religious institutions, and other 


Jess important concerns; that these expendi¬ 
tures arc by no means covered by the exportation'?^ 


lax of the Indians, nor even by the tax on mines; 


that commerce is the only advaptage which Spaip.^' 
receives from her Colonies ; and if this should at 


bast be ruined by the contraband trade, She' 
would be obliged to abandon them for want 6f 
means to provide for the expenses attendant bn 
the^r anpport.’ ^is would not perhaps be a verj’ 
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great evil for her; but since her honour, ill or wdl 
understood, still prescribes to her to preserve them, 
let her avoid the rocks on which, sgoner or later, 
this possession, more glittering than useful, must 
split. 

If even there were means to prevent smuggling 
and ^ct preserve the present duties, still thu 
system of alleviating the shackles must be adopted, 
because it would augment the consumption in 
Spanish* America, and consequeisHy benefit the 
mother country. Government knows that, in 
spite of her prohibitions, manufactures of coarse 
cloth have been established in the province 
of Quito; painted cloth, lace, hats, and other 
articles are also made in Now Spain. I«:t the Euro* 
pean goods reach there at a more moderate price, 
and these manufactories will fall to the ground 
of themselves. Their productions could not Iws 
disposed of even in the colonies, if the European 
goods got there less encumbered with duties. Lrt 
the colonies moreover have the full liberty of ex¬ 
porting their raw materials, and they will lose no- 
tlitig by this change in the objects cf their in¬ 
dustry. Agriculture is sufiicient to employ them, 
and^to ptocure for tt^em every convenience of lifeu 
With the overplus :of the various and preeioun 
productions ofibeir soil, the mother country migb^ 
purchase the productions, of the soil and the 
industry of tbn rest of Europe. Herjee would result 
.aoommercial intercourse.advanfi^cous tu- hotlji 
2 
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worids, wbitjh would strengthen thebonds of atnitjit 
between the mother country and her colonies^ and 
procure to the latter such happiness as nature 
Jteems to have intended for them. She has given 
them immense forests, extensive and fertile plains, 
and a middling population. Manufactures cantioT 
prosper in such countries. Any thing which 
prevents the inhabitants from breaking up their 
untilled ground, and adopting every kind of culti¬ 
vation suited to their soil, produces the dreadful 
kiconvcntcnce of shutting them up in towns, and 
consigning their fields to desolation. 

Whatever may be the case with all these as¬ 
sertions, the Spanish colonies have incontestably 
improved since the establishment of the free trade. 
It even appears that from the year 1788, the time 
when the complaints on the increase ofsmuggling,- 
which wc have related, were made, the incon¬ 
venience has much lessened. The returns of 179J 
were cited to me as a proof of it. In this year no 
less than twentv-two miliionsof hard piastres arriv¬ 
ed in Spain, as well from Peru as^^exico. And it is 
well known lliat Mexico in later times furnishe% 
one year with another,-from twenty to twenty- 
two millions of piastres, and^ Peru five or six. 
Total iv>etUy~six to i'Lveniy-eijr.bt millions *. If from 

♦Tbe following are Boine details, drawn fromre^ good 
sonires/ of the produce of the Araeiican mines anterior to the 
revolutionary-wwrv which iias consklerabfy weiUtened the coo^ ‘ 
oerina Spain and her colonies. • 





this total you deduct' SQm^ feUliotill ' for tHe speeni 
necessaiy for the circulation of tlife ciJuntry, it will 


In 1790 there were struck at the mint in Mexico, of;ha»u pi¬ 


astres in gold , 622/^ , V 

In silver ....... • • • 

Totai.. 18,057,688 

In 1789^there were coined at Lima. 765,762 piasti 

Gold and silver . ' *3,570,000 

Total. 4,335,762 

And in-1790, gold-as well as silver. 5,162,240- 


The mme year the mines of Potosi produced 
2,204 marks of gold, making 299,249 
piastres; and 402,609 rftarks of silver, with 
which were coined 3 , 923 , 173 , wludl ako.i 


gethfir make.. 4,22^,422 

Besides, there were coined at Santiago, . 
in Chili, 721,754 piastres of gold, and 
146,132 of silver j ' together . 867,886 


Sumpiary of the year 1790: - n 

Mexico 18.057,689 

Lima. 5,162,240 

fttod..:. 4,222,422 

<3»Ui .. 867.886 

Total . 28,310,236 

^ ‘‘ - PI ■ mi.. , 


Tire general statement of the produce of tlie Spanish Ame¬ 
rican mines was, therefore, in 1790 , 28,310,236 piastres j of 
which there were rally 4,020,000 in gdd, without reckoning 
those that have been discovered this year in the vtoe-royaliy 
of Santa Fe. , r. 
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be seen that very little remains for fraudulent ex¬ 
portation. It cannot, moreover, be doubted, that 


In the same year the vice-royalty of Bucnos-Ayres counted 
SOgold mines, 27 of silver, ^ of Copper, 2 of tin, and 7 of lead; 
but their product is not known. 

{NoU nf ihe third edition.) 

Second note of the fourth edition. 

We have now, in 180S, several additions and modifications 
to make to the foregoing note. We owe them in a great 
measure to the politeness of the most interesting of modem 
t Mvellers, to a gentleman not less estimable for his morals than 
for the variety of his knowledge, and for his enlightened 
and indefatigable zeal, I mean M. de Humboldt. 

At die time when Spain began to work her mines, and a 
great while after, she obtained no more tlian two or three mil¬ 
lions of piastres per annum: at present the annual produce may 
be valued, as well in gold as silver, at thirty-five millions of 
hard piastres : of these, 

Mexico alone gives.twenty-two 

Peru.six 

New Grenada or Santa Fe.two 

Chili .twib 

Vicc-royalty of Bucnos-Ayres or Rio 

de la Plata, containing die famous ^ 

Potosi,. three 

The principl niines of America, then, arC those of New 
Spain, or Mexico; the richest of all is Guanaxoata, the name of 
S city 'cOntdining 70,000 inhabitants,'and which alone produces 
from 5 to 6 millions of piastres. Then come those of Siacate- 
ciu, Catorze, and Beal del ilfoMe/die nearest to Mexico, capital 
of the vice-royalty. ' . 

* Tho produce‘of dll these tniaes of gold and silver has in- 
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since 1778 there have been exported from Spain 
for America, more wine, fruit, and manufac¬ 
tured goods than formerly; that many produc- 


cre.ised in a prodigious degree during the course of tlie last 
century. 

In 1700 the produce on an average 


was. S,000,000 hard piastres; 

In 1750 .10,000,000 

In 178» 19 , 000,000 

In 1796 .25,000,000 

.^d now it is.35,000,000 


It has been calculated that since the conquest till 1804 the 
mint at Mexico alone has coined no less than.. 1 , 920 , 000,000 
What the proportion of gold and silver of this total produce 
is, will appear from the following. 

Mexico, properly speaking, has no gold mines. There is 
only to the north of this vice-royalty a new coloOy settled, 
•called Sonora, which produces, not in gold from the mines, but 
in gold dust, to the yearly amount of.... 700,000 hard piastres. 

The mines of Popayan in New Gre- 
mada, under which name are compre¬ 
hended those of Choco, Guamoca, and 


Quilichao, amount to. 1 , 900,000 

The mines of ChiB produce.2,000,000 


Those of Peru (which is hardly cre¬ 
dible, judging ftom their reputation).. 500.000 

u.' Total of fhe produce in gold.. 5,100,000 

Titerefbre more than 30 millions remains for that of tho 
silver mines. 

In comparing the two preceding notes, the results of which 
are not essentially different, we think a precise notion naay be 
formed of the actu^ produce of all the miaes in Spanish 
America. 


N a 
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tions hitherto unknown come from the Spanish 
colonics; that those which used to come only in 
small quantities are now much multiplied, such as 
tobacco, sugar, co^ee ; that the culture of sugar in 
Cuba has been greatly improved, although still 
far below the prosperity to which it may rise} and 
lastly, the communication betw'een the mother 
country and the colonies is become much more 
frequent: which we may see from this one cir¬ 
cumstance. Before the year 1778 the fleet and 
galleons sailed every three years. Consequently 
a merchant found not only great difficulty, but 
was put to great expense, that his ship might 
be one in the expedition, which admitted of no 
more than from twelve to fifteen. In the course 
of 1791 no less than ninett-nine sailed from 
Spain to the colonies. 

The question, then, about the advantages of a 
free trade is most satisfactory decided. 

At first the iniriister for the Indies thought pro¬ 
per tiot to extend it to Mexico, which remained 
eight years subjected to" the old way of periodical 
supply. When he thought himself sufficiently 
furnished wdth proofs that be had nothing to fear 
from a free trade with this vast colony, with which 
he was better acquainted than any other, he buf¬ 
fered her to participate in 1786 in the advantages 
of the regulations of 1778, limiting the quan¬ 
tity of goods to be sent there eveiy year to six 
thousand tonsj a ridiculous restriction, which 
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is one of the numerous proofs of the taste of 
Galvez for the regulating system. 

I have closely observed this ambitious minister. 
He was extremely laborious, very intelligent, and 
personally disinterested.' He had also some claim 
to talents for administration. But to these he joined 
the most repulsive manners and the imperiousness 
of a vizir. He certainly had the power without 
incurring the danger attached to that title. Charles 
III placed an entire confidence in him. This 
monarch, though truly virtuous, was not exempt 
from singularities. He looked upon himself as a 
great soldier, and consequently determined every 
thing that related to the army and the plans of 
a campaign. But with respect to other de¬ 
partments, including that of his conscience, he 
left them blindly to the management of those who 
were charged with them; and none of his ministers, 
with an appearance of deference to superior intel- 
lect in the sovereign, has profited more by this 
modest cession than Galvez. Marshal Duras had 
known him during his embassy in Spain, and had 
appointed him solicitor for the French nation,whicb 
at Madrid is not an idle appointment, although it 
has lately been suppresspd. This brought him in 
continual connexion with the French and with 
their ambassador. We do not perhaps gain by 
closer acquaintance. Certain however it is, that 
these multiplied communications with the French 
nation have not prevented him from conceiving 

3 
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for- her -an aversion, which he but awkwardly dis¬ 
guised under protestations of friendship. M. 
d’Ossun had deserted him. He had advantageously 
introduced him to the marquis, de Grimaldi, who in 
the year 1763 was appointed minister for foreign 
affairs, and even to Charles III, whom he had follow¬ 
ed from Naples to Madrid. He contributed mucb 
to the appointment of Galvez to an important com¬ 
mission in Mexico, wliere be displayed bis domi¬ 
neering and enteri^ising character, and v/here the 
intoxication of power, joined to the fatigue of an 
extremely ■ active employment, brought on 1^ 
an illness that was accompanied and followed by 
several acts of insanity. On his return to Spain 
his labours were rewarded, and he was avenged 
for all the chaiges that bad preceded him to Eu¬ 
rope by the appointment of minister for the Indies; 
i. e. by the greatest and most unlimited power that 
a man, who is not a sovereign, can exercise on 
the globe. In this place he preserved for M. 
d^Ossun aU the outward marks of gratitude, and 
fortheFrench nation the language of aifra^ion. But 
he had a rooted jealousy and hatred towards her^ 
of which he has given mere than one proof. His 
despotic temper was irritated by the slightest con¬ 
tradiction. His administration seemed to be the ark 
of the covenant, which might not be tonebed with 
impunily. Every one rash enough to reveal or even 
to discover the springs of it was odious to him. It.svaa 
withtbegreatest relactancethatheforgaveRcfoetisozk 
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his work on America. He constantly retarded the 
translation of it, under pretence that it should not 
appear unaccompanied by a supplement, in which 
he (Galvez) would reestablish the truth, from which 
the English author, otherwise very correct, had too 
often deviated. He died before he had finished this 
work, perhaps before he had seriously thought of it. 
But whenever Raynal’s Histoire fhilosophique was 
mentioned in his presence, he flew into the most vio* 
lent passion ; and I have heard him utter the most 
horrid imprecations against some Frenchmen who 
had abused the temporary permission of residing 
on the coast of Cumana, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing there some sets of that iirferml work. 

Galvez displayed the same imperious and violent 
character in all the branches of his vast administra¬ 
tion. But it is still a question with enlightened 
Spaniards, whether he has done more good than evil 
to the colonies; although great activity and even a 
strong wish to act for the best cannot be denied 
him. It is at least certain that although against 
bis incliiiatioB, he developed their disposition to 
independence; and being too eager to prove that 
an able minister could render them useful to the 
revenues of the mother country, to which they had 
for a long time been only a burden, he provoked 
by an augmentation of taxes, and by the bad choice 
of bis agents, an insurrection which broke out 
in 1781 in the vice-royalty of Santa Fe. The 
4U|me causes produced soon after one still more 
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serious in Peru j audit was only by sanguinary means, 
and by the punishment of its intrepid leader Tupa- 
camaro, that that insurrection was quelled. And at 
what time did hc-choose to sour the minds of the 
Spanish colonies The same in which the English 
colonies shook off the yoke of Great Britain, for 
grievances perhaps not so heavy. To establish and 
to collect the new taxes which he had planned, he 
employed sixteen thousand people, who by their sa¬ 
laries and malversation absorbed the whol6 ffroduce. 
Ip the mean while he boasted with effrontery that 
he had raised the revenues of the Spanish colo¬ 
nics from five to eighteen millions of piastres, whilst 
towards the end of bis administration govern¬ 
ment was obliged to send assistance in money 
(shuados) to the Philippine islands, to Porto-Rico, 
St. Domingo, Louisiana, and even sometimes to 
the Havannah. 

It must however be allowed that he laboured 
with success for the revival of the Spanish co¬ 
lonies; that Trinidad, Louisiana, the Philippines,* 
and particularly Mexico^ owe to him the beginning 
of their prosperity.—W^’shall give a rapid view of 
what he did for these colonies, or at least show 
ihe advantageous change during his ministry, 
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CHAPTER VIIE 

Measures taken "ivith respect to Lotasiana. Of the 
cession of Saint Dotningo to France. Recent 
prosperity of Trinidad. Treaty of the negroes 
voith Spain. 

AS soon as Louisiana was ceded by France 
to Spain*, who had subdued it by the most 
odious means, the recollection of which will 
long remain amongst the unfortunate colonists, 
the court of Madrid thought of adopting some fa¬ 
vourable measures to make them forget the yoke. 

Since 1768, she exempted from all export du¬ 
ties the goods which that colony received from 
Spain, and also those she could export, and sub¬ 
jected these to a duty of only four per cent, on 
their entry into Spain ; but as they were chiefly 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, pnd particularly furs, and 
did not find a great sale in the mother country, it 
was settled that French vessels, might come to load 

* The retrocession of Louisiana by Spain to France, and the 
sale which France soon after made of it to the United Slates, 
will create a new aspect for this important colony} but a view 
of what she was before this change of dominion may still be ip- 
teresting, and we thought we ought not to suppress it, 

{Note to the edition of 1805.) 
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with them at New Orleans, provided they arrived 
in ballast. This restriction was so often eluded, 
that the Spanish government felt the necessity 
of discontinuing it. At the same time it was 
observed that the furs of the northern part of 
Louisiana could only be exchanged for Frendfa 
merchandise. 

The regulation of lyyS added to the privileges 
of Louisiana the total exemption of duties on their 
furs during ten years. In 1782, Pensacola and 
West Florida having been added to the possessions 
of Spain in the Gulf of Mexico, it was established 
that for ten years importations from French ports 
should be permitted, as also the return of the 
produce of these two colonies; and that the arti¬ 
cles both of import and export should pay no more 
than six per cent, duty; that even in case of ne¬ 
cessity their inhabitants might go to the French 
West India islands for provisions ; that the negroes 
they could procure from islands in amity should 
pay no duty of entry. The regulation expressly 
stipulated that all tj^e. foreign goods imported 
into Louisiana should he consumed there. This, 
restriction has also certainly been evaded; for thexe 
have since been so many expeditions made to 
New Orleans, that the speculatm^ must have been 
ruined if there was no other marts for disposing 
of their cargoes than Louisiana. , 

It was immediately discovered that the regulsb-. 
tion of 1782 required some extensions. It should. 
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eonfine Louiisiana) with respect to her trade, 
to France alone. If we . could have provided 
her with all she wanted, we might have en¬ 
grossed the produce of the 'inyestments made 
fraudulently by the way of Florida and the north 
of the Missisippi ; and we should at the same 
time have procured at a low price the indigo, 
the furs, castor skins, and i|he other prorluctions 
of Louisiana. But these people likewise con¬ 
sumed 6dme foreign articles, such' as Silesian 
linens, English checks, tin plates, &c. To en¬ 
gross the whole profit of this new order of things 
our government should have granted the free 
transit of these goods, which should then have been 
embarked in our ports directly for Louisiana. The 
Spanish minister had intrusted M. Maxent, fa¬ 
ther-in-law to general Galvez, with the negotia¬ 
tion, of whom the minister of that name had great 
reason to be proud as a nephew, for the brilliant 
talents he displayed in the American war. He had 
prepare for the prosperity of Louisiana by the mild¬ 
ness and wisdom of his admimstration; and he was 
afterwards promoted to the vice-royalty of Mexico, 
but taken away by a premature death from his inter¬ 
esting family and from hiscOimtry.Ourgov'ernrnent, 
blinded by financial views, did not Accept the pro¬ 
positions ofM. Maxent; and the court of Madrid 
was obliged to extend the privilege which was 
before exclusively ours, to several other foreign 
ports, such as Amsterdam, Ostend, Genoa, &c. 
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This circumstance, however, did not prevent 
BS from haying engrossed almost the whole com¬ 
merce of Louisiana until the time of the rupture. 
We even maintained two commissaries in that 
colony, who watched over the interest of our 
merchants. 

We are told that since the peace its retrocession 
has been agitated *j that even Spain, who it was 
thought must object to it, was very much dis¬ 
posed to consent to it; and that the-obstacles 
haife arisen on the side of our government, which 
insisted on the strict execution of the treaty of 
Bale. Could it believe that this distant posses¬ 
sion in the interior of the Gulf of Mexico, which 
had • formerly cost us so much to provide for 
in our maritime wars, should have occasioned 
us nothing but inconvenience ? that, ogr former 
relations being restored, it could be as useful to 
us as when it was our own ? that in our hands it 
would have become a source of quarrels between 
us and our allies, to whom the contraband trade 
which she would faci|i^e, is, and will long be, an 
object of terror ? ^ould it have thought that this 
acquisition would be incompatible with t he good un¬ 
derstanding which without doubt we wish to main- 
t^n with an enterprising people, v/ith whom it 
would have-been perhaps difficult to be at the,§?,me 
lime the »lly and the neighbour ? Finally, the Lou, 

,,.v , 


* This was written in 1802. 
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stanians, who have a long time regretted our domi¬ 
nion, but who have been several years happy under 
the Spaniards; and who moreover arc no longer, 
as in 1769, a colony of brothers-to us, but a kind 
of people composed of several European nations and 
attached to their country;—I say, these inhabitants 
of Louisiana would not perhaps have willingly ex¬ 
changed their actual situation for the honour of 
making a part of the French republic. Devoted 
exclusiv'ely to commerce and industry, they have 
probably more need of tranquillity than of gloiy. 

Louisiana, however, differs very little from what 
she was when ceded to Spain. Her principal station 
New Orleans, contained then five or six thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. In 1793 it had not more than 
eightthousand without counting the negroes, which 
amounted in all the colony to twenty-five thousand; 
and the whole of the white population might be 
estimated at twenty thousand. Tne great ma¬ 
jority are still French. Besides those in the civil 
and military employments, who arc Spaniards, 
there are few of that nation;* The free A.mericans 
have established settlements amongst the Natchez, 
wheretheyhave successfullyintrodiiced the English 
mode of culture. Lastly, t here are on the right bank 
of the Missisippi some Gernians, who, after the 
Americans, are the best husbandinen in the colony. 

This excepted, the cultivation of Louisiana is very 
CQufined ; and it is only tobacco and indigo that 
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have arrived at any perfection. Shd hdvirever halt 
a tolerable exportation; before the rupture with 
France it might be estimated at 6,400,000 Kvres 
per annum. But with the exception of that fiart 
of the trade which some greedy governors ap¬ 
propriate to Ihetnselves the profit, we are told, 
goes entirely to foreign merchants, who establish 
themselves at New Orleans merely to make their 
fortunes, and who return afterwards to their own 
country. This is a vexatious circumstance; for it 
deprives the colony of a capital without which she 
can undertake nothing, and hinders her from taking 
advantage of the treasures nature has given her. 

These are so striking and so multiferioust, that, 
when known, we are tempted to excuse our fixie- 
fiithers, who were led astray by the deceiving illu¬ 
sions ^ith which the name of Missisippi was sur¬ 
rounded. Take the following sketch. 

Louisiana is under one of the finest climates of 
the earth. She is watered in her greatest extent 
by a river which adds to the fertility of her soil, and 
whose vast outlet is li^urable to the exportation 
of her produce. : ■ 

At the head of these productions isboold-be 
reckoned tobacco, which is much superior to that 
of Virginia or Maryland. There arc exported 'an>- 
nually on account of the king of Spain about three 
millions of pounds, which at ten sous the pound 
make a vsum of a million and a half of li'rtes. 
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This excellent tobacco the king of Spain might 
get at half the price/if he would permit the<x>lony 
of Kentucky to enter into competition with that 
of Louisiana. 

The indigo of Louisiana is as good as that of 
St. Domingo, and consequently much superior to 
that of Carolina. Before the Spanish war with 
France, a great quantity was already sent into 
that country; the annual produce was estimated at 
five hudtired thousand pounds weight, which at 6 
livres lo sous the pound make this article of ex* 
portatiop amount to 3,250,000 livres. 

Fm's have been for some years the principal 
object of commerce in Louisiana. From 1765 to 
1778, it is calculated that there were annually ex* 
ported to the amount of about four millions of 
livres: but this trade is diminished one half from 
the cause before assigned; for no sooner have 
the merchants enriched themselves than they 
disappear, taking with them a capital which is 
^solutely pece^ry for 4he fur trade. The 
savages with, whom it is^^mst profitably car¬ 
ried on are the Missouris.’^who bring the ■ pro- 
duce^ of their hunting to Bt. Louis, a settle¬ 
ment almost entirely French, and well known 
in tim surrounding country. If Louisiana had 
rpore ports, she might derive great profit from 
tbe ^ and pitch of an excellent quality which the 
inji^bi^ants collect, particularly in those parts 
which lie between New Orleans and MobUe. 

6 
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She has also a great abundance of timber t 
what is annually exported in masts, planks, 
&c. is estimated at 8qo,ooo livres. Many 
small vessels also,, and even ships of four hundred 
tons burden, are built and sold at New Orleans, 
which are valued as much for strength as cheap¬ 
ness. Their cedars are of the best quality ; 
white, green, and red oaks are abundant, and, 
very tall, large, and close-grained ; lastly, the 
cypress makes very good masts, which itrm also 
an article for exportation. Another more con¬ 
siderable is that of planks, pipe-staves, which 
are sent in great quantities to ,the Antilles. They 
construct, one year with another, more than a 
hundred thousand sugar-^sks for the consump¬ 
tion of the Havannah; and they have about 
fifty two-saw-mi I Is, which are put in motion by the 
rising of the tide. 

Innumerable herds of cattle furnish them 
meat in abundance, and hides and tallow are 
become articles of exportation. In ^nc, if the^ 
had opportunities thjs^ ^ might export horfes^ wax, 
wool, hemp, and even WZt, all of the best quality; 
nbf to mention rice, peas, maize, &c. inferior 
obyebts* of exportation, but which, joined tp naval 
stbres, would produce annually about 400 thousand 
liyreS. The ‘culture of cotton, which prospered 
a( the titfie of the cession, appears to have been 
abandoned since. 

The greatest part of this unsettled trade was 
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carried on beTore the rupture by French edypn* 
ture>‘s established in Louisiana, who annually sent 
to France fiv e or six vessels with indigo, furs» and 
piastres, also about sixty small craft toSt.DomingO)^ 
and some to Mirt'inique and Guadaloupe, laden 
wHh wood, rice, pulse, pitch and tar, tobacco, and 
particularly piastres; and these returned with all 
sorts nf European goods, and with negroes. 

It is at first sight an inexplicable phsenomenon, 
that a colony so well endowed by nature; a colony 
on whose accdiint alone the’mother country has 
degraded) herself for these thirty years past; a 
colony which hAs had the use of these advantages 
t6 extend her eonnexj|||^' to a.distance, should 
have made so hi fie progress. It is not a suftlcieut 
reason for this strange result, * to say that th* 
merchants established in, Louisiana, as soon as they 
have enriched themselves, withdraw, in order to 
escape the avidity of the governors; and that there¬ 
fore this colony is deprived of the funds indisr 
pensable to an extensive cultivation and to tht: 
trade in furs. What! Havilthdl Spanish goh 
vernors since 1769 been of so rapacious a disposi¬ 
tion, that no'thing could escape them but by a |»r«- 
cipithte flight ? I c<>u 1 d produce some fprooflt to 
the contrary. What! Are there no j^uropeans or 
colonists at all, who, attracted by the b^pty of 
the climate, and' by the resources of all kinds 
which this country presents, wopld d^^termins .on 
a permanent residence here, in spite of the pre- 

VOL, II. o 
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teivfed ,»vvdUy.cof .4be governors !ifc.,i,vAnd so 
eyeti ttie tioloi,lists, that roiAalned after'the-rcessioni 
Hsve'itot jraen abife to enrich themsdves, and ac- 
quit'e- soch'^sfxfals v8S .are indispensable to -the! 
prosperitj firf/the colori^ f*' How couies it,’that a 
Yrrgi.n^I,'SwhiAh-invites-ajl' kindsf of. culture; <» 
comiti^ribat ;|)reclnce» .ah; mfinite -varietj treea^* 
Vifne.oC dhe eontiaent; ibaft 

aiCQontiy wateeed'aU over-by one'pf-the finest 
iiveih-jioi. tb«! Wforblr whose winding bay* io- 
(Of^parsed-with roekfl|» pot Ibis colony in perfieet 
?lafety,T agajwst invasion; i sa)!), How happens it, 
^i)al a;hQuptryV possessed offrall. these advantages 
ahQ(i}dj.n(itr?be genemlbAttractivei No doubt 
some radic^'vice ;.la*nUli^ or poisons the source 
bf ali thisr .prosperity^ Has -hot t he . Spanish go* 
yorninnont -tho same attraction at a distance which 
tsahy foseighers find, in,it in Europe? , Or ..are 
people reptibad- from duouisiana by^ithe taaces'Still 
fresh .pf.the hot-Bor* *shet: experienced in 
CV ha^6henot beentpardQned for.hbVihg letit her 

}C|hitpaeraS'whieh have been 
the^ di^race, of E);art<‘e, and the. ruin of ,a great 

-^^eclwp&.itjif'r^YPd,# liberj^ ,to.re«vifyIrfaii- 
sianaat.ila^i pOtl!h>|hid ptf^j^npus liberty.which 
dcjpt^da^^n ih^,pnE5p3dices;of, a- sovereign.. .or tho 
ct^ices pf a.ip^i4ter I < af)d’edU iess tothih,liberty 
whwh is.Ah *heiiEuriefevAh4* which 

knows ord> ,to.des|roix.4rl?nf'to dipd:. twe.; diherty. 
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tlv? daughter of reason and experience, Wltkti 
knows how to create and to preserve, and which ift 
now in full activity among the Americans. These 
seem to be destined tor compel LoaisiaoA at last 
to fulfil the intentions of Natwe. Already settled 
on the borders of the great river which traverses 
that country, and on smaller rivers received by it, 
they solicited with a menacing impatience an 
0{«*ning for the abundant prodoce of their rich 
cultivation, which the Missisippn, on account 
systematic regulations, refused to convey to the 
ocean. The nature of things must haAre procured 
this Opportunity sooner or later. * They obtained' 
it at last in 1795, fhfjpgh 'the condescension, 
thou^ rather dilatory, of the Spaniart^^' > 

This measure, desislve of the*’ prosperity of 
the Americans in the west, most likewise' have 
great influence on that of Louisiana. New 
Orleans must become an entrepot for their export 
trade, for the goods she takes in return, and 
will thus acquire a permanent attraction for spe¬ 
culators. The example of tbte activity cannot fail 
to revive all the colony. Spain must also reap 
advantages from an arrangement the United Stafos 
have «o long solicited. Even the English govern¬ 
ment applauds it. The Miksisippi, say these in¬ 
terpreters,.comes from the north-west, whilst the 
Ohio arrives there from the north-east. Both 
rivers traverse the most ferKle countries In the 
world, countries which produce a great deal of 

o 2 
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wood fii for building houses and constructing mills, 
£uch as oakf fir, elm, walnut, fee. These woods, 
Bioreover, failing down the rivers to their mouths, 
wi?l find a good market in the British West 
Indies. These islands would also receive by the 
nme channel, as far as from Pittsburgh, (or Fort 
Pitt, which is in the same Jatilude with New 
York,) ebrn and iron, winch could not be con¬ 
veyed to thenn but at a much dearer rate from 
New York and Philadelphia. In a word, the 
opening of the Missisippi, by procuring a great 
supplyofeornfbrtheWest India islands, will relieve 
the English from the care of supplying them, and 
milch extend the cornm0:e in the productions of 
their own industry. Should experience Justify 
the pleiBing conjecture of the British ministry, 
we may say, that the treaty with which the Prince 
of Peace and Mr. Pinckney terminated, in 1795, 
a very complex negotiation, that hadlasted thir¬ 
teen years, h'ul this siiTgularity, perhajis unique 
in the annals of diplomacy, that it was directed 
against nobody, and'had procured advantages for 
all the workl. 

About that time. France demanded from Spain 
the cession of Louisiana ; but the treaty of Bale 
was concluded without any mention being made 
of it.} the cession did not ;.dr.o place till some 
years after, i c.i, ; - well known, did not 

Tcmain long in possession of Louisiana, but sold it 
In 1 803 to the United States ; and from that time 
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a new epoch has commenced in that, important 
cdony. 

By the treaty of Bale, which we have just no^ 
ticcd, France was satisfied with receiving from 
Spain her portion of the island of SU Domingo. 
That power, in; ceding it to us, has made no very 
painful sacrifices 4 it was to lierof more detriment 
than advantage- It is knowp that from the be» 
ginning of the last century till 1784 it cost her 
seventeen millions of hard pastres, and of. late 
years two hundred thou.sand piastres annually*. ' ’ - 

Although she possessed a surface double that of 
ours, her population at that time amounted not to 
a hundred thousand soi^|, in which were included 
scarcely three thousand negroes for the culture 
of the soil f. She bad scarcely a cultivated spot 
but what was made so by our ruu-away negroes.' 
This colony in our hands, and after the return of 
perfect peace in the West Indies, would be to us 
of more consequence than all the others together^ 
She has all the valuable productions of the West 
Indies. She can produce a^much tobacco and 
sugar as Cuba j as much cotfee and cotton 'as 
our old colony of St. Domingo furnished till 

♦ Moreau de Salnt-Mcry estimates tlie nnnual expense at 
1 , 700,000 livres j whilst 200,000 piastres make hardly one 
million of livres. "Bull have reason to believe that my state- 
jment is the tnie one. 

f Ten years after, according to Saint-Mtity, she contained 
100,000 free peopk, and 15,000 slaves. 
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MMy i defter fcoecia'■ tbati even the Caraccas: blit 
airthese prodttfctJons, thod'gh indigenous for the 
most part, ar6 stilf in this colony in only a stnall 
quantity,—-a'ftiCT baving'^gfown there so abundantly 
in fbe siateeiHh’ isebtury, that the cocoa of St. 
Domingo, fw eianiple, sufficed for the consumf- 
lion of all Spain. There are also two districts 
‘very proper for the feed of fheep, and several 
" for horned c^tle. The sOil is watered in every 
direction, and extfomely variable on its surface. 
Pbiallyi fbu^ of her jports, nathely Saint Dehiingo, 
"SniiiaiiSy Poritlie 'PUttti and Mmta Christie would 
be chpaWe ef exporting all her productions. 

■“ * From this sketch • it Will appear,'that the 
colony we have obtained by the treaty of Bile is 
' sTngfidariy fovoured nature, but that there is 
' istill iriuchtd'be done by art. The advantage to 
Tjereaped^m’H'is therefore yet at a distance. 

^' ‘^his is aH that can be allowed to the deciaimcrs 
‘ egainst this acijuisklon; amongst whom it roust 
''•bi^ aHotved there are some ' feSsoner*, who, like 

■ * I tiioug&t it advSsfeible to ’<oilfine rfjystlf to this sketch, 
because there appeared a f»#w years dgb^t-PiiUadifphiai ^,^ Be- 
Mirifliiirtiaf.tha Spanish jPatt iqf ' Stk,Baminga,_ kr i Mvrean de 

for iit reganf to.that 

cdony} and to give an,,wtercsjin^ detail ofit, | should b« 
oUiged tip copy tfiat wori^> which is Equally estimab^ for' its 
eoifccthess as its Va^citj^ “1 aid theiVforB'ohli|;ed io'giVe here 
only the generafteMt af'i^bstMisit'e< been bbl* to team from 
|iw>dauthothy, \BHheau,^vi|ig b« . ;{i i* 4 i 
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M. Moremi rie Saint-Mcry m particular, are armed 
with specious arguineots and incpntestable iac^. 
We muf>t grant that the Preach pjtft pti 5 t. Do¬ 
mingo from being incorporated with tb& Spai^ish 
port will not derive any great moans of defence, 
nor (lernaps great safety for its navigation ia time 
of war; but we cannot 4gree with them, that Ute 
means of subsistence of the old French colt^ny 
will l)e (hereby diminished. What has happened 
in this 'respect,.during.a c^turx,^ 4 jetween the 
French and Spanish colonists, provo,s that the 
ply of the French part with cattle, which arc only-to 
be found in the districts^ipsscssed by Speig, wo.nld 
jjavc been always precarious^ as long as it remitined 
ependent on foreign governors and admjipi- 
strators, connected with whom uurs w^u^^,<;tniy 
have had to expect provisipmtl tmd Jnjiperf^pt 
treaties, of wbjcb nobbing copld guaranty., .the 
futhful observance, whereas it may be possible to 
make strict and permanent regulations, wh^sh^U 
at least place our old colony out of the f^cn.of 
buch inconveniencies. 

It is in vain that the opposers of the ccfsion 
of the Spanish part of the colony pretend, that 
Africa must be exhausted to-procure the mlUion 
of negroes requisite to put her in a state of pcrtfec- 
tlonj that a still greater difficulty would occur'in 
finding thq capital .necessary for the cultivation of 
auch immen^tcacts.oflaQd, prticularly after .the 
horrible commotion which kavorse many disas^rc 
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to rapair in the old Fneischcolony. To this it may 
be answered, that nothinjr can oblige the French 
governrfient to make use of this vast acquisition 
ail at once ; that'it also appears, the means they 
indicate, ire not the only ones that may be em¬ 
ployed for the benefit of the colony; that there 
ire other means of improving a soil which, they 
agree, ofiers such great resources ; that e\cn whilst 
the government is occupied in the revival of the 
colony on a large scale, nothing can prevent the 
beginn-ing to people it and break it up, 1)\ inviting 
iuch French families^as were almost ruined by the 
revolution ; in short, njen from every country, 
who, to meliorate their circunisraiiccs, will alwa^ 
be willing to emigrate. 11)esc new colonisns 
attracted by the beuiity of the climate, hy the 
advantages which an incorporation with I'nince 
holds, out to them, by the cheapness with which 
they may. acquire virgin Ittnd, would thus clear 
the way for the prosperity of the country, without 
its being necessary to dispeople Africa, or to drain 
the national treasury. 

Moreover,- this great question of the acquisition 
of the Spanish part of St. Domingo has been dis¬ 
cussed by both parties in terms of exaggeration, 
which disfigures with the intention ot enibellish- 
Ing, and of w'hieh the event never justifies the 
predictions. On one side it has been said, that 
ibis acquisition will ruin the French colony ; the 
Spanish colonists will retire; the'pastures where 
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they feed their cattle, which the French cannot 
do without, will be abandoned, or appropriated to 
apiculturei and the colony will gradually perish ia 
the midst of her plantations of sugar and coffee. 
Besides, How can a single power guard Slach a vast 
extent of coast ? What a depopulation of the 
mother country, which is so much in want of 
hands! What a false, direction given to the ca¬ 
pitals,for which she herself has such pressing means 
of employment! 

Those, on the contrary, who amuse themselves 
with embellishing the future, see the whole co¬ 
lony of St. Domingo attain a <!egree of prosperity 
in the space of ten years, of which there never 
was an example ; angmeuting the annual returns 
of our commerce with u . hundred and lifty mil¬ 
lions, and supplying alone the rest of the universe 
w'ith colonial productions. Ye patriots, who are 
oo easyt o be aiarmed,* inodcraie your grief. Ye 
politicians, who are of opinion that every thing is 
for the best, renounce your fine dreams. Nolliing 
of what yon predict will come to pass. Y'^ou liavu 
seen some expected matches, the partners in which, 
possessing amiable qualities, an ajtparcnt agrees 
ableness, and a mutual aficction, insfiire a tender 
interest. On tee approach of their union, we exclaim 
with emotioiijWhat a decisive epoch of their lives! 
They arc going to seal either their happiness or 
their misery. Wc are deceived. They arc do- 
cewed. They will live together tlnrty years witU- 

8 
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■®dt having done the ; other; It wSlbe 

the Kime 'with the acquisition of 6I4 OSombago, 
and with many nrore isimUar. ompexipns, fhohi 
.which you- ptoinised*yourself great nnall»s> or 
citpected fteavy diaaatersi*; ' >-r r. . 

■ I shall proceed tothe othei Spam^ coloniesdhat 
c^e at least the commencement of their regene* 
ration to the ministry of Galvez. ( 

.Trinidad had been fur a long tune one of; those 
. from which Spain derived the. <Ica.stmdvantagG: 
and yet her situation ?art the entry of the Gnlf of 
Mexico and near Terra Firma^ her salubrity of 
■■ s 

* This wa? our langiiage in Since that time, tlie 

question tljcn agitated is left undecided. The executive dire® 
tory, Without being in haste to organize the government' of 
the ntiW'cdoriy, 'sent to St. Dorningo a commissary worthy of 
confidence, and invested witli«*tensi«o-power- It was the 
same llourne dc Saint-Laurent, of whom we shall py more 
under the article, 'trinuiad. It is well known how circum¬ 
stances counteracted his zeal; he coukl hoi'overcome the as- 
jiMdenej’ which TDUSsaint‘I.h«Verturfe heg.nn alrfeidy to displiij'. 
Sent out of tiie colony* by the mandate of tlus imperious chief, 
Roume took refuge, iu the Unked States, He waS; rtili at 
Philadelphia in the year lO .(January 1802,)^ and whilst wait¬ 
ing the decision of his fate and that of Saint I^mlqgo, he qni- 
ploTed'hihCelf in the .study'of thft sciencci, perhaps more 
BOitabie thhim than polkiest A new pKMp^^-bf htiost happy 
<k>inen, lias recently presented itself for the whok cohny;.. , _ 

. {Noteto , j 

Events more recent than thow which we will 

po.stponc any speculations concerning the Spanisfi part ef St. 
Domingo to future times. 

to the Titian: tf\S 06 if 
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climate^ the fertility-of her solf, which ipoUare had 
acaroety toached, the excellence of some of her 
harbours, .migiit long since have made it a mcKt 
valuable possession. Ctolvez^ to give.' life to this 
paralysed member of the ^Spaai^ monlircby,' even 
in the. first year of his; mimshy -placed Trinidad 
under the jurisdiction >of'riie> company of theGa> 
raccas. Two years aftet 'she was included in the 
ragulatian tor tree trade; and the* foHowmg"year 
the intendaot of the pravinco of riieCaraccas, 
M.dtAvaloif^ consulted and entsouraged by the mi- 
nisteri 'undertook to people and to cultivate' It. 
He was powerfully assisted hy a Frenchman, M. 
dc Saint-Laurent, (known since by the name of 
M. Rouine*,) who, after having resided several 
years at Grenada, where he had conciliated uni¬ 
versal esteem, was con>e to settle at Trinidad. <He 
knew this island already perfectly well, had coh- 
nexions in most part of the West Indies, and pos¬ 
sessed in the highest degree the gift of inspiriitg 
confidence by the frankness of his manner,'and bis 
inflexible probity. It vvas' he who was'commfe- 
sioned by M, d’Avalbs to procure colbnists for 
Trinidad. He proposed, in order tp accomplish 
it, ,a regulatipor which, without ,v<raiting for the 
approbation ofhh court,’*M;<d’Avalos caused to be' 
published in tH'6‘ begmtiifig Its effect 

wa^ iminecfihte. In June'iyS'a there were calcu- 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . - i 

• The pvrton aamtionpd'itatin' sjireeciiing note. ' 
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lated io be in Trinidad a, hundred and seventy- 
tour families of new colonists, who had brought 
with them 1085 slaves, and bad a great'number of 
plantations as weil of sugar as of cofiee and 
cocoa. 

However, most of the emigrants on whom 
M.d’Avalcs had roniiled, waited the formal avowal 
by the court of Madrid of the .j>rivilcges they had 
been promised, before they would come and 
settle there. Saint-Laurent wrote to Europe in 
1783 to forward it. He was not satisfied with 
bis reception by the jealous minister, who wished 
that every thing should be done by himself, and 
pardoned with ditficulty any improvements • not 
made by his influence. Saint-Laurent demanded 
for the emigrants, who depended upon his promises, 
some exemptions incompatible with the laws of 
the Indies; aiul the eonucil, the depositary of 
these laws, opposed him with the antiquated 
rigidity of their principles. Sainl-Laufcnt had 
persoiuiJ preten.siqns to the gratitude of Spain; and 
be advanced his claim with the dignified firmness 
o^a man who knows not how to demand justice 
in the same tone that he asks a favour- In short, 
the fate ut Trinidad was decided without bis con¬ 
currence. 

In Kovcn.her 1783 appeared an edict, the 
eftect of wl.ich sect nded but feebly the -progress 
of this e.i.ony to prosperity. It allowed to the 
^'.cw colonists only some of the privileges.which 
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M. Saint-Tjaurent had considered to be neces^sary. 
It pentiilted; them a free trade with France and 
her West India tsfanris, but obliged them to carry 
it on in Spanish bottoms. It authorised the inr- 
portation of negroes necessary for the colony, but 
not without restrictions. It stipulated only that 
l^irtidad should be considered a mart for those 
which foreign nations should carry there. 

It is well known that Spain for a long time has 
not been able to do without them for .supplying 
her colonies with negroes. Since the peace of 
Utrecht, England bad been, by the fatnous treaty 
of Assmitb, in possession of this supply ; but 
when the term expired, Spain replaced this very 
chargeable interposition of the English by a com* 
party whose entrefSt was established at Porto-Rioo* 
Tl'iC charter of this company expiring in /ySo* 
Spain attenapted to furnish the negroes herself. 
Il was with this view that she obtained by the 
treaty with Portugal, in 1778, two small island* 
near the coast Of Africa, Annobon and Fernando 
del Po. But, besides that these islands were ill 
situated for this commerce, Spain wanted capital, 
without which it c6uld not be undertaken. She 
had ' neither vessels properly constructed for the 
purpose, nor goods fit for the market, no sailor* 
tisdd tb'these voyagfes, nor surgeons who knew 
how to'treift the disorders of‘the negroesl There* 
fore she is, and must ebritinue a long time, as to 
this ol#j®oti at the mercy of strangers. It wa* 
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Ittit Aieryslowly/ 4 iowct«»> tl»at she became ^eotf- 
vinced of this truth. She tben appiifd. to aocne 
individaais, who ufidertSok toi|nroQure her^ cef> 
tain nmnber of negroes iiii a gwcn • timers • Hiese 
partial measures being found hasu^i^nt^ shede* 
termined, in 1789, to allow foreigners^as well- as 
Spaniards to bring negroes to hcroolbnies of :St. 
Domingo, Cuba, Porto-Rico, and -the ^Caraccas. 
In'Ftebruary *79* she rriftfirmed this permission 
for two years, and enlended it to 1 be viceroyalty 
of Sar^a-Fci • Towards the end of the year ap» 
peaf>od a royal edict, which permitted stnangers as 
wdl asSpaftiards, having pupcha^ h^oes where- 
ever they could find them, to disemliark theitt, for 
thetchn of Midyears, at wiy of the ports bf the 
cplcmies beforfc mentioned, and also-«t- those 
of the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres,'with tbis rei 
striction on-forcigner&, that their ships touching 
on the coasts of Ainerioa should not load with 
jmy ariu ies of commerce,-, even implements of 
agriculture not excepted, the introduction of which 
was retained by the Spatiiards: for the respect 
which in modem times the court of IMudrId- un¬ 
willingly shows to freedom of commerce, is al¬ 
ways fettered with restrictions and exceptions. The 
French experienced it particularly on this occ^wfon,' 
They were excluded by the edict firom the liberty 
granfed'foother fore^n nations; and it may easily 
be- guessed why. Governments the -most ’fom- 
punctioos carry on without repugnance a traffic 
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the nerohing. Tis^aterest and prosperity of? 
tbeir>«OQntryiinBke it legal'in their eyes i but they 
thought‘itbey oo«ki-gait* nothing by the intro*-, 
ducdon of.oorfTprincipjesi, -which were repulsed 
iii fivery possible, way. 

Iti the meanwhile vve were offended at this ex¬ 
ception, and our merchants solicited its revoca¬ 
tion. 1 obtained •’it in May 1793, a time when 
the court of Spain,- in acknowledging my characr.: 
tcr,seeincd for a time to reconcile itself to our revo¬ 
lution. Our minister, however, waS not of <^inion 
that, tins liberty would Ite of any advantage to us j 
and pretended that, for the ssike of a little money 
wbicK we might gain by it, our own colonial 
woold'bc'di^prived of negroes, as our adventurers 
wto^d always tind it more advantageous to carry 
them to the SpaHisb colonies. He was mistaken. 
Tbonegroes.tjelling dearer in our^rown Jhan in the 
Sjwaisb colonies, where their common price was 
two hundred and fifty piastres, of course ours 
would have, tlnj .prefercfice, ;.;Tlie English must, 
have, protityd-Jibe .mpst by is, liberty which Sixain 
granted to forQigriers, M'heir puinber of slaves, 
one year-with 8o0th^».;ataount«.d to forty or 
fotiy five-tbjxksand,'. cop^queofly fverc more than, 
tbeyvranted; thcinselMtlSiLiybiEtiQyrsdid amount. 

to twbfttyffour y:I - 

, Besidesii ^be war,.\8btph f9Wpweid,jpwda^ 

this perioissioaj; which ,bad -yyith so. much 
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«fifficulfy gfaistM ' almost of no Avail, • onr 
legislators lost no time in prosonbmgtfie'-lave!'** 
ilrade fi*>r ever. I'fjp S})ani8rds havA 'nOt^ b^n 
tetYifited to follow this cxaiTTple; bu^ it mri^t Ke- 
allowed, as their {tjjology, that if tire slave^tt^de 
was tolerabltf in'-aiiy paft of the globe, rt wris* io' 
tffe Spanish dominions : and it is^ bnt jn^tice 
to confess, that the nation- mow rhitrt’ any othet 
accused of having stained the New World Avith 
its crnehies, is, with the Portuguese, that hy which 
slaves are treated with the greatest mildness j as 
if, from pure hnmanity, they wished to expiate 
or recompense the crimes of thcnr forefathers. 
Butlet us return to Trinidad. 

The court of Madi-id has lately taken so spirited 
a part in the welfare of this colony as cannot but be 
applauded. She has granted it a liberlv of which 
there is perhapssioexample on the globe. Beforcthc 
American war the co'ony w;«s almost deserted, and 
consequently ttnebltiVitted Gbvernmehthas openM 
its ports toall liwcigners whhont distinction. It has 
invited them to coirc and settle there with their 
cstpitalsi their indust'y, and their negroes. It has 
facentpted from du^y whatever the Spaniards export, 
xlrtietbet from this cobby or from the fieighbouring 
coast pf Terra Firm!, and has imposed only a vgfy 
luoderatq onesgu-gpuds. siiipped by foreigners for 
8 porttUvat is not Spanish. It has done<stiU more; 
it has confuted the government of TrinidAd'to a 
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man equally enlig:htencd as benevolent; I mcat» 
Jfin Joachim Chacon *, 

This produced a prosperity equally rapid and 
brilliant. The soil of Trinidad is proper for ail 
sorts of colonial prorludions. Cocoa> indigo, 
cotton, and coffee have been tried, but could not 
be preserved from the ravages of the grub and tbe 
fly, which .swarmed there: the culture of those 
articles, therefore, was obliged to be abandoned. 
But thd cultivation of sugar is there already in 
a most flourishing state Seventeen or eighteen 
years ago it would have been difficult to find 
twenty sugar-houses. In 1796 (here were more 
than three hundred and siSty. From several West 
India islands, particularly from ours, the mal¬ 
contents fled to Trinidad, with all the negroes 
that would follow them ; and it is no exaggeration 
to say, that the colonists amount already to sixty 

*• The event, has proved, or at least induced a belief, that 
hi'i courage did not ctpial his wisdom. He commanded at tbe 
defence of Trinidad when tlic English, with very little trouble, 
made themselves masters of it in 1798 . Soon after their go¬ 
vernor of St. Vincent went to inform himself of the real state 
of this new conquest, and to ascertain whether the importance 
which its intrinsic value stamped upon it was not equalled by 
that which it derived from its geographical situation. Tlie t e- 
porf which he made to tlje British ministry on his arrival in 
London so riveted their attention, that it was easy to foresee that 
the irrevocable rossession of this valuable colony would' make 
one of the sine guJ non conditions of a future peace. 

VOC. II. P 
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thousand—Spaniards (who are tlie least nume¬ 
rous), Americans from the United States, and f.virti- 
cularly Frenchmen, einigrauts as well as patriots. 
There, is one of the most delightful climates 
in the world, on a virgin soil which repays with 
usury their industry, they forget all disputes, and 
live in peace under a wise government, which 
disperses equally, and with an impa'tial hand, 
both happiness and protection. New coiners re¬ 
ceive, in advance, utensils, instruments of culture, 
and even a capital, hut are strictly ol.diged to pay 
for them at the expiration of three years. If they 
take a capital with them, they buy such marked- 
out plantations as are to be sold ; or else, in the 
name of the king, a grant is made- to them of the 
lands that have not as yet been purchased, which 
they j)ay for when brought into a state of produc¬ 
tion. The privileges to which these new colonists 
owe their {irosperity were in 1796 extendo!.! far 
eighteen years. A shorter period will exhibit^ the 


* Such was tlic siturit'iOit of TriiSKlaJ wiiea the Knglisli too?- 
tt. Now that (he peart-ot Amifiis lias made it their property, 
t}jry will not flit In reap all the advantages it is capable of’ fiir- 
'li.diingj one of the principal of which will be the possession of a 
lolony hiinaied so near the Spanish continent as to furnish it 
abundantly with tlu- productions of their iiidnstry : but jierhaps 
they will not neglect it on other accounts. Trinidad, on which 
N.iUtie has lavished all kinds of riches, contains many treasures 
w onliy the a:lention ot’naturalists. In order to make a hegimiing 
towards exploring them, oiiv government, with the consent 
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island of Trinidad more flourishing than any other 
colony in the New World. 

of tlie court of Madrid and a safo-conduct from England, in 
fitted out for that colony la leUe uiulrr com¬ 

mand ol captain Baudin, having on board several of our 
literati skilled in natural history, and particularly in botany. 
"VVhat circumstances permittfd only to be planned will cer¬ 
tainly be comjjleted by the care of the British government, 
and tile sciences, at least, t\ ill lose nothing by tlie change of 
dominion wliich this colony has exjiericnced. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fp’hat the Spanish government had done for the 
Philippine Islands and for JMcxico. Jf'orking the 
mines. 

LOUISIANA and Trinidad arc not the only 
colonies of which in later times the Spanish go¬ 
vernment has undertaken the regeneration. There 
is one at the extremity of Asia that appears to 
accuse the mother country of a backwardness in 
seconding the ach’ances of Nature. I mean to 
speak of the Archipelago of the Philippines, which, 
including the islands of Mariana, comprehends 
a territory of greater extent than France, Spain, 

, and Italy together. Not only all tiie necessaries of 
life abound there, but these islands produce also 
timber for building, woods for dyeing, iron and 
steel-mines, and rivers which extend very far up 
into the country. Cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
' sugar succeed tlicre, and the vegetable kingdom 
displays an undescribable luxuriance. Sonnerat, in 
1781, brought from thence nearly six thousand 
^dants till then unknown in Europe. Gold is 
foutid in the sand of some of the rivers. The 
"number of subjects who acknowledge the Spa¬ 
nish sovereignty amount to more than a million. 
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without reckoning the savages who live in the 
woods, whom it would be very difficult to 
count. 

Persuaded that it was impossible to establish a 
direct and continual trade with a colony at such 
a distance, the kings of Spain had confined them¬ 
selves to connecting it, by means of the port of 
Acapulco, , with the western coast of Mexico. 
Every one kimws the famous Av/o, that annually 
makes the passage from the Manillas to Acapulco 
across the South Sea. It was scarcely b^’ any other 
than this devious track that Spain had a commu¬ 
nication with the Philippines ; a communication 
unprofitable to her Euroj)can subjects, and whose 
principal advantages were reaped by the Chinese, 
the Armenians, and the other nations that frequent 
the eastern seas. The revenue was not at all 
profiled by it j on the contrary, the charges of ad¬ 
ministration absorbed more than the trifling re¬ 
ceipts at the cu«tom-house. .The inhabitants of 
the Philippines, uncultivated and without industry, 
had no other revenue than the commission trade 
which their situation promoted. Like Europeaa 
Spain in its decline, the island of Lu9on, which 
is the principal of the Philippines, was nothing 
but a channel by which the Mexican piastres 
passed to the Indian nations; insomuch that 
money was very scarce in these islands, although, 
since their conquest, this indirect cornmcrct- 
bad brought there incalculable sums in silver. 
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Their defcmcc was as much neglected as their 
interior improvement. It is well known with 
what ease they were taken in the war of 1756 by 
the same Draper who commanded at Minorca 
tinder general Murray when that island surren¬ 
dered to the due de Crillon. Spain profited by 
this lesson. Charles III fortified the poit of Ca¬ 
vite, at the extremity of which is Manilla/ the 
capital of the island of Luqon, and the seat of 
government; and in security awaited, during the 
American war, a fresh attack by the English in 
these latitudes. 

At the same time the minister for the colonies 
employed himself in exciting the industry of these 
islanders, who, in spite of that apathy which the 
allurements of gain can alone resuscitate, have 
the greatest aptitude for manufactures, agricul¬ 
ture, navigation, and even ship-building. Cotton 
manufactories had been established at Manilla, 
and succeeded there: and more than once the 
question had been agitated during this cen¬ 
tury, of reviving this colony by means of a com¬ 
pany. 

In 1733 minister Patinho proposed to esta¬ 
blish one which should last twenty years, to which 
privileges were to be granted that appeared in¬ 
compatible with the Spanish colotiial laws. The 
opposition, however, did not come from the in¬ 
dexible council of the Indies; but the court of 
Spain was obliged to give way to, those maritime 
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powers^ who maintained that tbi^. establishment 
\v£is contrary to treaties * that .jSpain could not 
go to the Indies hy way of the Gtpc of Good 
Hope. 

In 1767 a minister of finance, Musquiz, other* 
wise very little enterprising, conceived a more 
bold project, that of establishing a mixt company, 
cQntjJOsed ^ of Frenchmen and Spaniards, that 
should carry on trade to the Philippines in con¬ 
cert; a*commerce from which wc should have de¬ 
rived the most advantage from blending it with 
that of the East India company. The due de 
Choigeul, who was very fond of all great plans, 
who moreover believed that his ascendancy over 
the marquis de Grimaldi rendered every thing 
possible to him, receive4 this idea with enthu¬ 
siasm ; but it was not proceeded on. 

It was revived in 1783, but under another form, 
and by three different persons. One was Mons. 
d’Estaing, who was willing to pay off the dignity 
he bad just obtained by some marked proofs of 
zeal towards the Spanish nation. Soon after, the 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who in bis voyage round 
the world had imbibed some elevated ideas, pro¬ 
posed to revive the Philippines by inviting ct)lonists 
from Europe, by opening one of its ports to the 
Chinese, who want nothing but a resting-place ia 
these latitudes ; by establishing a force sufficient 
to keep in awe the Mahometan pirates, known hy 
the name of Mores, who infest the coast of the 
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j^ilippincs, and which Spain could not extirpate, 
although she sacrificed two hundred,r thousand 
piastres annually in a war with them. -He also 
odered to preside at this establishment bimselft 
His proposal, however, was C(> ily received ; and 
it was reserved for M. Cabarrus to succeed w here 
so many before bad failed.. 

Galvez, whose restless jc.•lousy-had impcrT 
ceptibly accustomed;.. Jiacif to behok* a younj^ 
Frenchman ''ontributint^ to the rcgeucration of his 
country,; much wished ^o cc nccrt with him that of 
the Philippines. They to.<»>! advantage of the ir 
clination of the Spaniards- towards useful enter¬ 
prises, to forward the :adoplion of. ihet pro¬ 
ject of a direct trade from , Spain with -these 
islands. 

Circumstances were propitious. After several 
ductu^ions, .credit and contidence seemed to be 
consolidated ;. the Spaniards began to get ac¬ 
quainted with speculations of .risk. The moneyed 
men, grown less timid, employed at last their 
capitals in a trade w hich distrust and habit had 
hitherto proscribed. The company of the Ca- 
raccas was dissolved, and its share-holders, ready 
(p recover their capitals, must needs wish, for a 
convenient mart. This was the time to attempt 
the establishment of a new company, whieby 
iprmed uoder the most happy auspice#;^ should re^' 
idve both enterprise and avarice. The platt;was 
diKuesed and deteimioed on .10 b;p: 





jwtfa c0flnp6Sed df diflfeTjfinf iriifttTfcSfs -W’adrtiiniik 
stration, at the bead of whicif'the* minister lot 
the Indies. It was proj^oafedT' to’ cbnsfitiitfe,''f6f 
trading to the PhiIip[jioes,'*a ftind^df eight inilRt^ 
of bard piastres, divided into 32^000 shares 
^30 piastreseach s and k was ve^iresented that 
Spain w..,uld have great advantages' Over othfif 
European natio.T 3, in carrying from America di¬ 
rectly' to MauMh the piastres, which other nations 
could «for-ey thither only Ly a circuitous route, 
it was endfc'c.oured to be provcrl, that Spain, 
being thus enabled tt procure the East India goods, 
of which Europe is so desirous, at their veiy 
SO' cs, would buy them much cheaper, supply 
her colonies and her European subjects with them, 
and open a mart* tbi her tuerchatidise with other 
nations. 

The plan was approved by the 'junta, and after-* 
warorf by the king, who, as well as his family, pur¬ 
chased shares in the funds Of the new company. 
Twenty-one millions of reals, as we have said',' 
were raised on the profits of the bank; and to 
prevent the ardour which had been excited front 
cooling by delay, directors, and others to be'effr- 
ployed in the new establishment, were immediatfii' 
ly chosen; and the’’edict of its 'frnindalion witT 
registered and published. It was resolved,'tbat^ 
the vessels employed in this trade shbuld silil fron^ 
Cadiz, double Cape Horn, touch oh the coasts 
of Peru, to take in tbe-piastres tBi^therr^ 

2 
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purchases, then proceed to the Philippines across 
the South Sea, and bring back their returns di¬ 
rect to Cadiz by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

There was one circumstance which seconded 
this zeal, this precipitation, which seemed to form 
a strong contrast with Spanish inactivif , and in 
which a mixture of French spirit was discoverabie. 
The gremios, a company of whom w'e have already 
spoken several times, which extends its specula¬ 
tions every where, anxl obtains from the mini¬ 
ster all favours, all privileges, all commissions, 
but which may be reproached, especially in later 
times, with being more engaged in making the 
fortune of its managers than in watching over the 
safely of the capitals intrusted totit; these gremios, 
I say, had already attempted some expeditions to 
the Philippines and, notwithstanding their bad 
success, they were preparing another when the 
project of the new company was discussing. They 
had been invited to become partners in it; but 
they eluded the proposal, and even hastened the 
departure of the vessel they had fitted out for 
Manilla. The elements, however, more favour¬ 
able than their measures to the views of the mini¬ 
ster, obliged it soon to return to Cadiz. It had 
sustained considerable damage, and would require 
much time to repair and refit. Government of¬ 
fered to buy vessel and cargo, and the offer was 
^•ccepted. Behold, then, the first expedition ,u»- 
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clertaken by the company of the Philippines, at 
the very moment of its formation. 

This comp'iny had, like all other new establish¬ 
ments, enthusiastic declaimers in its favour, and 
bitter censurers. These could not conceive how 
Spain, who had colonics situated much nearer to 
her, that were destitute both of population and 
industry, «ould think of raising to a flourishing 
condition her most distant possessions. They were 
astonisHed that a comnrrercial enterprise, which was 
expected to extend its branches to the most re¬ 
mote parts of Asia, should he confided to three 
directors who had never passed the Cape of Good 
Hope, and whose knowledge of the East Indies 
was founded on imperfect or suspected informa¬ 
tion. They were of opinion that the Spaniards 
never could struggle with success against experi¬ 
enced nations, who had over them every possible 
priority. They saw in this enter])rise only addi¬ 
tional means of squandering away the metals, of 
which they were but the temporary depositaries. 
Every place was occupied in the ports, in the 
counting-houses, and in the markets of India. 
Were the Philippine company about to carry their 
speculations as far as China •, she would certainly 
find there many dangerous rivals; and What 
would she bring back? Tea. The Spanish nation 
hardly knows the use of it. Other nations have 
the means of procuring it direct, and would cer¬ 
tainly not encourage this trade. Would they 
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bring porcelain back??£ SPbi* ’is a very eombrous 
article, and few opporto»Uiies’N«ould'’occur of 
disposing of it. W6ttW they fcving back sUk 
goods? Would ^e hurt the homiBt.uQanu* 
factories? Of these Several ailments the last 
appeared the mc»J^ plausible. But - no sooner 
did the edict which announced the establisbment 
of this company anpear, than the ^manufacturers 
of Catalonia addressed governtnent with the most 
pressing remonstrances againsi It. 

We can come to no conclusion from the un¬ 
fortunate result of this first expeditiort. It arose 
from a circumstance which will not occur again. 
Before the commissaries of the company were 
arrived at the Philippines to make their purchases, 
Galvez, faithful to bis mania of exclusively di¬ 
recting every thing that belonged to bis. admini¬ 
stration, had invested the governor of these islands 
with this commission. He, a stranger to mer¬ 
cantile concerns, had nothing to present but tea, 
muslins, and such goods as were the refuse of 
other nations; so that the first cargo, the result 
of this ignorant experiment, remained unsold at 
Cadiz in 1792. : . . 

The pi^n of operation which followed succeeded 
better. Of three ships sent out at the same time 
by the company, one, it is (rue, seceived great 
damage, which was repaired at the Isle of France: 

Iwa others returned safe to Cadiz towards the 
ead of 1787, where their cargoes were purchased 
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with eageatiess, ^od ^ihie artiblea fetched fifty per 
cent, more than--they were valued at on their ar* 
rival. Malevolence would iiot allow that the 
untoward prOgnostica’.were^&lsified by this first 
return. She attributed it to the attraction of no* 
velty,ond to the scanty supply ^f goods brought by 
the company’s vessels. She maintained, and not 
without some probability,that if this taste was once 
estabKsbed, the smugglers would soon furnish the 
same articles better and much cheaper. 

It k singular enough that this trade should 
have found supporters even amongst the Spanish 
ministry. Lerena had sworn the same hatred to 
the Philippine company as to tbci author of if; 
and there is no doubt ^but that this sentiment dio- 
-fated to him some, measures, which he colouned 
-over, hut very awkwardly,. lie gave leave to all 
dealers to import inuslitis in compsetititMi with those 
of the company. „ He had laid a duty of twenty- 
three per cent, on aU East India atripetl and 
printed' linens bought at Ganfon. This gave to 
these linens, which, are of an inferior quality, 
formidable rtvala in those-of othericnations, who 
trade to the East Indies. They are indeed . totally 
probibtted'iii Spain ': but it- is well known that for 
a premium: of twelve per cent, any-goods rodiy 
' be iritroduced. The admirers.of foreign muslins 
have therefore >i am ■ advantage.-of kt least eleven 
per'<»nt, ’imprc'&rjfing.tbhna to those of the Pbilip- 
■ pQecompaay.'.t^o^niuJ ■. 
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With such measures, it wis not likely that this 
establishment should prosper; and yet it sup¬ 
ported itself in spite of so many impediments. 
In 1792 her capital was still entire; and her 
shares, after having been sold at fifty per cent, 
discount, were agmn at par. The directors had 
balanced their accounts, and were convinced that, 
even with the loss on the sale of the first returns, 
and several other misfortunes, the company would 
notwithstanding be gainers. ' 

Since that time several measures have been 
adopted,whicb have produced advantageous results. 

The extension given by the king to her trade 
put her at once in direct connexion with the 
ports of the Caraccas, of Maracaibo, and Buenos- 
Ayres, with Mexico, Peru, and the East Indies; 
which opened a vast career to her navigation from 
the end of 1793 till the end of 1795. 

Her trade, imports as well as exports, with the 
Caraccas and Maracaibo, including the cocoa 
carried by her vessels to Vera reals. m. 
Cruz, had produced ajprofit of 39835,907 24 

That of Buenos Ayes . . 27,863 

Peru . . . 178,992 II 

^The East Indies . 9,816,575 13 

Her profit in the exchange . 1,223,069 33 

Total profit for two years . 15,082,408 23 

This sum, diminished in part by her losses in 
thj trMe with Mexico, by the expenses of ad- 
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ministration, by the dllamities of -war, which had 
destroyed her property in Guipuscoa, by the capital 
and interest of her different debts; and auar- 
mented on the other hand by the overplus of her 
last balance, would be' reduced, every thing con¬ 
sidered, to the sum of 10,516,576 reals. 

Notwithstanding the disasters of war, and many 
other lo?'e^, the company possessed in property 
of different kinds, towards the end of 1795, in 
seveial places in and out of 
Spain, a capital which was reals. mar, 

valued at.77i5i7>oo5 

Until now (the end of 1805) she has {)aid only 
three dividends of 5 per cent, (in 1793, 1795* 
and 1796.) For the last seven years the embar- 
rassjnents of her trade, and the fatal diversions of 
war, have obliged her to suspend making any 
more dividends. 

She has however been favoured on another side 
by several circumstances. Her purchases in India, 
which had amounted to 48,588,714 reals, have 
brought her, notwithstanding the sale was re¬ 
tarded for three or four years, a nett profit of 
9.816,575 reals 13 mar. They consisted chiefly 
of muslins of all sort.s, white cottons, silks, pep¬ 
per, sugar, indigo and tea, salt-petre, &c. &c. 

From the coast of the Caraccas she had scarcely 
brought any thing to Spain but cocoa ; which sold 
at a great profit. Since her first expedition in 
1785, till 1796, she had employed sixteen vessels 
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of ber own, tbe*largt»t of tlifem of 879 tons, the 
least of 450, except one of 280 only, which sailed 
from C^diz to the Isle of Fjance. 

Besides this, from ■ 17F9 to 179^, Mfenteen 
Vessels belollgtng to individuals (the largest of 
^ 75 . and the least of 165 tons burden) had been 
sent on her account to tbeCaraccas, to Maracatbo 
and Lima, and returned with very valuable car* 
goes. 

At the end of 1796 she bad acquired a degree 
of prosperity which could never have been ex¬ 
pected from her beginning. This year Bad been 
particularly favourable to her by the advantageous 
sales she had made of the returns of Last India 
goods and cocoa. 

Some years after, the Spanish government, en¬ 
couraged no doubt by its success, gave the com¬ 
pany a new form, ifugmenting its capital, and 
bestowing on it new privileges. Such was the 
object of a royal edict which appeared on the icth 
of July ' 1803, and' which Is divided info four 
sections and seventy-four articles. 

The first section extends the duration of the 
Philippine company to the ist of July i8i5. "The 
capital is raised from 8,000,006 of piastres to 
12,500,006, and the shares from thirty-two thou¬ 
sand to fifty thousand. - V .. 

By the same siefion the king holds 9886 shares, 
besides the'5935 which he took at the establishr 
fflcttt of the company; and this makes his capital 
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in company’s tfade amount to 3>94.3,25o 
^astresV'*'' ‘ '■''*■ .j , , ' 

The comDany has privilege of selling-or 
negotiating tne rt?inaihdcr of^ the shares left, to 
compiiie.th'e capital of twelve millions and a half 
of'piaslr^ 'Foreigners might buy then), and 
they thfj^t be’transferred by merely an indorse¬ 
ment. Th*e holders could convert them into 


inviolable property .in favour of their heirs. 

By the second secticui it was ordered, that the 
general^ asMmbly /^ the compariy, which should 
take place every year in December, should be 
composed^ of persons holding at least twenty 
shares. Each of them should have only one vote, 
whatever the number of his shares: however, the 
province. of^Guipuscoa, the bank of St. Charles, 
and Ibe company of the Gremios should each have 
five votes, , 

The^directipn of the company is vested in a 
funtfi de GpbUrno, and assembles once every 
week. 


Op the proposition, of this junta^ ^be holders 
of ^hares determine the dividend to be paid from 
the profit of the preceding ^ear > reserving, how¬ 
ever, the foprtb part at least for accidents. 

‘"'the jwtita de Gobierno shall confide the interests 
of the, 99impany in Spain, and abroad, to such 
comnnerciai. .hpuses’as she shall think worthy .pf 
h?r confidence; .Jo regulate the rates of epenmis- 
sion, and even establish factories. 
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;Of (he members of this' junta, only three shall 
be perpetual; namely, the directors of the com 
pany, who* shall each of\hcm I'eceive a salary 
Off sixty thoukand reals. 

Wc omit some other details, that are merely 
local, in the interior organization of the company. 

The third section treats of privileges that have 
been granted her, and of the duties ^she has to 

p-iy- 

' Her privilege is exclusive for all the expeditions 
to the Philippine islands and other parts of Asia, 
as well as the returns to Spain. She can have no 
other competitors in her trade, but the men*of- 
war which the king sends to the Philippines in his 
service. 

The king renounces in her favour the laws 
which interdict the importation into Spain of 
muslins and other articles of cotton. 

The subjects of the king in the Philippines arc 
inaintaincd in the possession of the privilege of 
sending annually one ship {^Nao) to Acapulco, 
without the company taking any share in the ven¬ 
ture. She can only embark in this vessel a fixed 
proportion of the productions of the Philippines,' 
and make use of its return to bring back from 
Mexico cochineal and other articles of her trade, 
without however interfering With the interest of 
the islanders, who may continue to tra'de freely 
froffi ««« islaiul- to another as well as to China and 
•thcr parts of Asiai 
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The Asiatic and European nations likewise 
may continue to trade with the port of Manilla ; 
but can only carry there the productions of Asia, 
and take back all those of the Philippines, raw 
cotton excepted ; the purchase of which, and ex¬ 
portation for China and the other parts of the In¬ 
dies, belong exclusively to the company and the 
inhabitaiiis of these islands. 

In consideration of these advantages, the islanders 
must sacrifice four per cent, on their p )fi(, to be 
applied for the benefit of their agriculture .nd m- 
duslry as well as that , j-iaiii. 

To encourage the.se t^c, sources of prosperity, 
the company will send them, on board of her 
ships and without expense, artificers provided with 
the necessary utensils, a:iJ ifssors of the ma- 
thematias, chemistry and f ; »,.y, who may wish 
to go to l!u; Philippines. 

The company grants to these islanders t!)c 
fifth parlofll)e tonnage of every vessel, to convey 
on their own account to Europe the })roductioiiS 
of their soil and their industry, free of duty on 
leaving the Philippines and also on entering 
Spain/ 

The company slialf pay no duty for goods, 
whether national or foreign, which she shall ex¬ 
port, either from Spain, or those ports in the In¬ 
dies at which her vessels shall touch. 

Those which she has drawn from Asia shall 
pay, on their arrival in a Spanish port, five per 
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cent, on the amount of the invoice, and when sent 
into the interior one third more on this five per 
cent. All raw materials, such as muslins, band- 
kerchiefs and nankeens, arc excepted from this 
second duty. 

The tea and other merchandise from Asia, im¬ 
ported into Spain by the company, pay nothing 
on re-exportation. They are on a par in every 
respect with the home productions, even if the 
company or individuals wish to send them again 
to South America; in which case the duty paid 
on entering Spain will be returned. 

EuSt-Indian goods, cottons manufactured in 
Europe that have been confiscated, and prizes taken 
in war containing prohibited articles, can only be 
sold to the company. 

The fourth section determines the kind of com¬ 
merce and mode of navigation which the com¬ 
pany may adopt. 

Liberty is given her to make ventures to Asia, 
either directly by the Cape of Good Hope, by 
stopping at Buenos-Ayres, or by Cape Horn; 
touching at the ports in the South Sea, to dispose 
of her cargoes. She may bring to Asia the arti¬ 
cles she has brought from Europe and those she 
gets in the South Sea. 

Her returns from China and other parts of Asia 
may come to Spain without touching.at the Phi- 
hj j'incs. If they merely put in for refreshment, 
■(•ev pay no duly. 
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The company may establish factories on the con¬ 
tinent of Asia; and, for this object, free of 

dtity^ silver, fruit, the merchandize of Spain, and 
even that of foreign countries. 

As it is not possible to carry on a trade to Asia 
only with Spanish and India goods, the company 
may embark, free of export duties, five hundred 
thousand h?rd piastres in every expedition. 

In time of war she may send every year from 
Manilla to Lima, and other ports of South Ameri¬ 
ca, to the value of 500,000 hard piastres in fruit 
and merchandize of the rhilippiues and of Asia, 
free of duty, on leaving Manilla ; but when admit¬ 
ted at Lima and the other ports, the goods from 
Asia must pay fourteen per cent, on the original 
invoice, increased with twenty per cent.: and the 
company, on paying 97 percent,, may embark the 
sum their goods have produced in the American 
ports, in piastres, and carry them to Manilla ; and 
a term of six months is granted, after a peace, to 
complete any venture engaged in before hearing 
the nows. 

It recommends to her as speedily as possi¬ 
ble to re-establish the public sales prescribed for 
her returns by the former edict; but in the mean 
■time she may continue to have warehouses in 
Spain for disposing of them by retail. 

The new edict grants her the same liberty, as 
others of the king's subjects, to trade with South 
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America ; and inEnrnpe to cngag;e in such specu- 
]atif)ns as she thinks proper to undertake. 

Her ships destined for Asia which shall touch at 
any American ports, may dispose of their cargoes 
there on paying the duties established in Spain ; 
but w hat they take in return for Asia is exempt 
from duly. 

Her vessels shall bear the royal and the 
officers and sailors enjoy the same privileges as 
those in the king’s service, whose officers may 
command the company’s vessels. 

She may build her own ships, or buy them 
out of Spain free from duty ; and in time of war 
freight those of neutrals. They shall have the 
same exemptions as the king’s ships, in rigging, 
ammunition and provisions. 

This edict, of the contents of which we have 
only given an abridgement, discovers a fixt inten¬ 
tion in the Spanish govcrnmeul to favour the 
Philippine company at any price ; and proves at 
the same time what extent she must have given 
to her operations since the time of her foundation. 
No person, surely, couhl have thought of increas¬ 
ing her capital more than one third, of extending 
her ventures to countries at such a distance, of 
loading her with privileges, some of which are in. 
jurious to the revenue, and others derogatory to 
the.ancient strictness of the council of the Indies; 
if experience had not proved that her establish. 
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incnt must prosper, and would refute the prog¬ 
nostics of her antagonists. 

In fact, since 17965 she has given every year 
more importance to her speculations, particularly 
in relation to East-India goods and t’nc provluc- 
tions of Peru; and towards the end of 1804, 
when England declared so sudden!v iigainst Spain, 
she expeor^ed the arrival of live fr'galc'. richly 
laden. P'our of them brought from Manilla and 
from Calcutta, where she carriv.i on a rlircct trade, 
goods to the amount of twelvk miemons oi- 
PIASTRES. The fifih returnee! from Lima with a 
cargo of nine thousand of eocon from 

Guayaquil*, worth at least t ve :nil’:ons and a half 
of French livres. But it is mueli to l.e. feared that 
the calamities of a war, for which hcr'govcnuncnt 
was not prepared, will give a severe shock to Iict 
prosperity, or at least suspend it for a long while. 

May we say with some enlightened observers, 
that this would perhaps not be a great misfortune 
for Spain ? Without partaking of the preposses- 
liions which attacked the Philippine company in 
its cradle. May we not at [rresent, as well as in 
1784, regard her utility as doubtful, and her sge- 

* Tlie^ricc of the fanega of cocoa of Guayacju;! is alwiit G^i 
piastres j that of the Caraccas, sometimes 100. However, the 
first, notwithstanding its inferior qualify, has been imported for 
some time in large quantities, whilst tliatfrom Soconosco, muqh 
superior to both, arrives but sparingly, 
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cesees a$ more brilliant than splid i Will, she not 
be obliged to renounce the article of tea, which is 
so difficult lo .'•ell in the North, and still more so 
than ever in England ; which finds no sale in the 
South of Enrojje, and would find none in Spain 
without supplanting ihc chocolate, and thus prov¬ 
ing hurtful to the property of many colonies more 
valuable to Spain than this new company ? Will 
not the sale of Indian silks be hurtful to the home 
manufactures, which, although they have prospered 
foi some }ears, still want encouragement ? And 
with respect to the muslins the company brings 
from the Indie.®, "Would it not be better for Spain 
to import rav cotton from her colouies, and employ 
the idle handsI'f tiicmotiier country, than to foster 
a distant .ndustry, merely to satisfy the unneces¬ 
sary caprices of her subjects in Europe ? 

Awake then, Spaniards and allies, to your true 
interests. Jl'be edifice of your prosperity is at 
least planticd, and the ground begins to be cleared 
from the rubbish which the ignoranqe of two 
centuries and some false calculations have hcjiped 
up. The building is sketched ; be attentive tp 
the foundation, and you may afterwards think 
of decorating the outside. 

What the government has fpr some time done 
for Mexico appears at lfa§t to ,be better planned, 
and incontestable success crow ns ,her efibrts. Gal- 
yvz had, a particular affiectvop for- this vast and 
rich colony, llj.e, theatre,of,l:ys;ijni<ki«fry, his talents. 
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«nd some of his extravagancies. She owes to him 
in a great measure her flourishing state, from 
which the mother country reaps advantages as well 
as foreign nations ; because the Mexicans, eager 
for the productions and the luxuries of the old 
world, and daily increasing in riches and popula¬ 
tion, present a new opening for the works of Eu- 
ropcan ind^ustry. 

Galvez encouraged the cultivation of corn in 
Mexico*:—for five-and-tvventy years she has grown 
more than was necessary for her own consumption, 
and very soon will be able to supply all Spanish 
America. 

Tobacco, the gro^vth of which he introduced 
into two cantons near the capital, is become in a 
few years the principal source of revenue which 
the mother country receives from her colonies. 

The miners of Mexico have above all reason to 
be satisfied with the'ministry ofGralvez; and, as a 
mark of their gratitude, have settled on him a con¬ 
siderable pension inheritable by his heirs. For a 
long while the quicksilver of the mines of Guan- 
cavelica, which was at first so abundant, has 
proved insufficient for the working of the Mexican 
mines. That of Ahnaden, the last village in La 
Mancha, on the confines of the kingdom of Cor- 
dova, furnislied it almost alone. Galvez, in per» 
fecting the works in this village, ha*^ obtained a 
greater supply of quicksilver. Before him, no 
pror^ than seven or eight thousand quintals were 
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procured 3?inually4 iie nearly doubled tli,c quan¬ 
tity, and made an arrangement with the miners', 
by which the quintal of quicksilver, which cost 
before eigiity piastres, was fornished for forly- 
one. , From lliis a very considcrabie, increase in 
the prot-luce of the mines resulted. In 1782, they 
afforded twenty-seven millionsof piastres, and would 
have produced thirty millions, if there had been suf¬ 
ficient quicksilver for working. But whilst these 
things were going on, a defect in the construction 
of the galleries in the mines of Almaden having 
caused an almost total inundation, and suspended 
the working, the Spanish government concluded, 
in 1784, for six years, a bargain with the emperor 
of Gt'rmany, which was afterwards renewed, and 
in virtue of which lie engaged to furnish from the 
mines of Idria, in Austria, six thousand quintals of 
quicksilver [icr annum, at the price of fifty-two 
pia.stres. By these means the miners have con¬ 
tinued their works, which of late years h.ave been 
mare productive than ever. This happened very 
a propos for Spain, as it enabled her to sustain the 
war with France, and, would have furnished her 
with great resource-^ for that in which she is at 
prc'senL engaged with the Fngli-li, if, before the 
latter declared themselves, they liadiiot deprived her 
of a considerable part of her treasure from abroad. 

The produce of the American miucs, however, 
isruot always all profit for those .wfio work them. 
’Borne part of this goes to the/evenu.c. The du- 
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ties it receives on their produce, either in ingots, or 
money from Lima, Santa Fe, Carthagena, but parti* 
cularly Mexico, have varied much since the con* 
quest, and are not more uniform in all the Spanish 
colonies. 

At first a quinf, or fifth pa*-t of all that was 
extracted from every mine, was demanded ; a few 
excepted, ^for whictj the duty was reduced to a 
tenth, or even a twentieth. 

In 1552, Charles V added one and a half per 
cent., on account of smelting, assaying, and mark¬ 
ing ; a retribution known in Peru under the 
name of cobas. 

Afterwards this quint w'as reduced for Peru and 
Mexico to a tenth, and for Santa Fe to a twen¬ 
tieth part on the gold, the only metal she bad 
produced for a long time: the cobas, however, 
was continued in all the vice-royalties. 

In 1777 there was an alteration in the duties, 
but only relative to the gold, which throughout 
America paid no more than 3 per cent. 

At length, in 1790, silver mines being dis¬ 
covered in Santa Fe, they were assimilated to 
those of Peru and Mexico, 

Therefore, according to this last analysis, the 
silver that comes from the American mines pays 
eleven and a half, and the gold only three per 
cent. It would appear then, that in order to 
ascertain accurately the produce of these mines, 
it would be sufficient to know the amount of 
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the duties the,government receives on their work¬ 
ing. ThiSj however, would pot come very near; 
because, in the first place, a part of the produce 
of the mines is exported in a fraudulent man¬ 
ner without having been converted into money; 
and further, the returns whieb come to Europe 
tor the king’s account are blended with what he 
receives from America under other titles. Such 
are the custom-house duties; the profits from the 
sale of certain articles, vij?, quicksilver, paper, &c., 
embarked for account of the king, and resold for 
his advantage. We have therefore been obliged to 
recur to other channels to be enabled to atfirm, as 
wc have done in the preceding chapter, that the 
produce of the mines in Spanish America amounts, 
in later times, to thirtv-five millions of 
piASTR'ES per annum. 

If, as is very probable, tl>e working of these 
mines becomes from time to time more lucrative, 
it would scern that the produce of them at the ex¬ 
piration of a few years will increase the specie in 
Europe to an alarming degree ; but this inconve¬ 
nience is lessened by the nature of the commercial 
transactions of Europe with Asia, and particularly 
with China, where, as is well known, a large quan¬ 
tity of silver and gold is annually absorbed. 

However that may be, this progressive increase 
of metals is incontestably profitable to the indivi¬ 
dual possessors of the mines of Mexico and Peru, 
-and in some degree to the revenues of Spain, which 
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increase in proportion with the produce’ of the 
mines. Bnt is it equally advantageous to Spain 
as a nation and as a power ? 

This difficulty is worth starting. 

Supported by the experience of the last century, 
many enlightened foreigners will not hesitate in 
resolving this question. They will say, (and they 
will find Ijeyond the Pyrenees many a good citizen 
of their mind,) that this excessive increase of sjjccie 
impeded thq^actual tendency to prosperity^ of the 
manufactures in Spain; that the price of every 
thing must keep pace with this multiplication; 
that if the progress of Spanish industry should re¬ 
tain the greatest part of this specie, destined to the 
present time to pay her balance, it will soon hap¬ 
pen that the dearness of labour will again check in¬ 
dustry in the midst of bciv brilliant career, and 
caose a retrograde motion in that eternal round 
from which she never can be extricated. 

On these principles you would say to the 
Spaniards, Far from using any efforts to increase 
“ the produce of your mines, shut some of them 
** up; confine the circulation of your metals in 
the Old World, to a sufficiency for replacing 
“ what is imperceptibly wasted ; what luxury cx- 
“ pends for her gratifications ; wliat avarice swal- 
“ lows up, as well in Asia as in Europe ; fallow 
“ the example of the Portuguese, who so limit the 
“ working of their diamond mines as not to glut 
“ the market; that t>f the Dutch, who burn the 

3 
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*• remainder of their spices, after having kept just 

enough for ordinary consumption. The silver 
** of Mexico is your diamonds, your spices. If 
“you treble the amount, your miners, whose 
“ bands could be better employed, vrill have more 
“ trouble, but you will not be the richer. You 
“ will only pay three times dearer for the prpduc- 
“ tions of foreign industry, which you twill never 
“ be able entirely to do without.” 

To these, af least specious, argumelits the 
Spaniards answer : “ We see nothing so frightful 
“ in the increase of our specie ; the revenue at 
“ least reaps a clear benefit from- it. Besides, 
“ whilst other states in Europe are busy in increas- 
*' ing their revenues ; whilst they find in this 
“ increase the means of providing for any great 
“ enterprise, cither in'peaceor war. By what fatality 
“ should Spain alone find her downfall in that 
“ which constitutes the prosperity of other states ? 

“ We shall say as much of our manufactures. 

“ Whilst their operations keep pace with the 
“ working of our mines, our specie will at once 
*• increase with us, as well as with the indus- 
trious foreigner who supplies us with his pro- 
“ ductions, the surplus of which we send to Mex- 
“ ico and Peru. We can see nothing formida- 
“ ble ill this perspective; but, on the contrary, we 
“ ask, Who are the most flourishing nations ? Are 
“ they not France and England ; those who with- 
out comparison have the'greatest quantity of 
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** specie? • "W^Tiat signifies where it comes from ? 
" This combined' produce of our mines and our 
"‘industry will not be the -less usefiil to Spain 
" in the hands of her great moneyed men, who 
" in their turn will embellish our tovms and our 
“ villas, who will furnish funds for public esla- 
" bli'shments, where tlie state in critical moments 
" nrtay be accommodated with loans, and receive 
“ assistance on terms less burdensome than in 
“ former tinxis. Wc have no objection to allow 
“ that a time may conre v'^hen our prosperity, ar- 
" rived at its acme, may occasion our downfall: 

" this will be wlicn our workmen arc become so 
" industrious and perfect that foreign productions 
" will become entirely useless. If at the same * 
" time that file produce of our mines tends conti- 
nually to increase our s{K‘cie, all outlets arc 
stopped up, this situation, which may be con- 
" sidcred aschinicrical,-would produce an inevitable 
" inconvenience. The excessively high price of 
" labour in Spain would call for the productions 
“ of foreign manufirctories, in spite of every pro- 
“ hibition. The sjrecie vl'ouid go out by the chan- 
" nels which these would open ; the home ma- 
“ nufaclurCs would languish for want of a sale ; 

“ the useless hands would henceforth disappear 
" when they could be no longer employed, and 
" Sftain would again be reduced to a want of popu- 
" latidn,. to inertia, and to poverty. But vve arc 
“ stHt very far from such circumstances as would 
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^^ in^niifisnt ^Kigt^ i^nderdot m«r mBnu^urera 
'f»;«i*fc«Br ijGiioer* t(> toacUon, we ihiok we may 
eontmae to draw ^rom this dooble source the 
>V».iniMng of»oer fotote prosperity.” ■ 

'■^ Whatever may be thought of this reasonitig* 
it'serves fur the basis of the system whiob Spain 
Ins-adopted for many years. She i^' persuaded 
that from ati unremitted activity in her manufad- 
farea, riccompamed by an abundant^.prodhction of 
her miovs, her greatest splendour must result. ■ 
Experience hitherto seems to confirm the 
soundness of this plan; But is it well adapted to 
the situation, the morals, and the political interest 
* ^f Spain ? Are there no other means of improving 
at the same time the mother country and the 
colonies ? Several propositions have been made 
at difierent times that bad this object in view. I 
s^n not speak of that for which neither Spain, 
nor any other European power is, ‘as yet, suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened. I will not say that, following 
the’dictates of sound philosophy, the court of 
Madrid should declare her colonies independent, 
and profit from the enthusiasm which this act of 
generosity could not fail to excite, in establishing 
with them bonds of friendship tnd commerce 
much more IsoHd than those stipulated in foeitiee 
dictated by ^aft at sordid interest. Nof such « 
grievous sacrifice was not i^ommended any 
of the plans proposed to hero! tfol^ent ^aea. 
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About eighteen years ago a project was pre¬ 
sented to the court of Madrid, which would en¬ 
tirely have changed the face of the cominercia! 
world in favour of Spain. It was, not precisely 
to cut through the isthmus of Panama, which had 
been hinted at more than once before, but to open 
a communication between the gulf of Mexico 
and the l^nth Sea, and thus to resolve at once 
the great j problem on the surest means of fa¬ 
cilitating me conunercial intercourse of Europe 
with the most industrious and fertile parts of 
Asia. 

Besides the old project, which was to join the 
two seas by the river Ch.agrc, that is navigable as 
far as Cruces, five leagues from Panama, there 
was a second, which was to effect this junction by 
the rivers Chatnaluzon and St. Michael in the 
gulf of Honduras. Both the one and the other 
bad been considered, in the reign of Philip 11 . 
as almost impracticable. That proposed about 
the end of the reign of Charles III seemed to 
have foreseen every objection, and comprised ia 
itself every advantage. It consisted in making 
use of Rio San Jtum, which has its source in lake 
Nicamgua. and empties itself into the gulf of 
Mexico : this lake is separated from the South Sea 
by an-isthmus of only twelve thousand toises. Its 
shores abound with productions of all sorts, and 
with timber proper for building. Like other flow¬ 
ing rivers, its waters either rise above the two aeas, 
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or are on a level with .them. There was tber^ 
fore no inundation, no violent irruption 1o fear. 

The adoption of this plan would not only have 
made lake Nicaragua the centre of the most bril¬ 
liant commerce in the universe, but also that of 
the land and naval forces of Spain for the West 
Indies, and the staple of all the rich productions 
of both Americas. 

This fine perspective did not dazzle ^he Spaniel 
government. The authors of th^jr.ojoct were 
Frenchmen, and Spain began to be tired of seeing 
. foreigners, particularly Frenchmen, undertaking 
all the grand enterprises. In this she was less 
struck with the advantages than the inconveniences. 
She had stationed during several years some prying 
importunates exactly in the centre of her American 
possessions, and one of the most rich and popu¬ 
lous tracts. What opportunities would not these 
troublesome guests have to implant along all this 
coast, and from thence even to the extent of 
the Red Sea, as far as the Streigbts of Magellan, 
the seeds of an insurrection which she had already 
too much encouraged, in espousing the cause of 
the free North Americans! How easy to stock 
with contraband goods all those rich colonists, who, 
bein^ refined, were consequently eager after the 
productions of Europe ! Besides, if the execution 
of this project must really effectuate the splcndopr 
And power of Spain in the New World, Could she 
tetter herself th^t the other powers of Europe 
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v^oiald have peadeably soifefed it to be brought to 
a conclusion ?’ And in the last result, would she 
‘not find that she had laboured more for these 
dangerous rivals than for herself ? She fcould not 
keep to herself exclusively the benefit of this corn* 
muniention. She had no more the bulls of Alex¬ 
ander VI to oppose to the tem[)tations of naviga¬ 
tors, or the avarice of merchants. The passage 
must Ihcryore have been open to all f)Owcrs ; but 
this woiiTcrNtJo admit them to traverse at all times 
the centre of her possessions, and to furnish them 
with an opportunity of not only touching at, but 
of remaining there under various pretences. What 
advantages could compensate the inconvenience 
of harbouring such spies! The nations which 
Nature has condemned to it, such as the Turks in 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, in the Bosphorus 
of Thrace, are obliged to resign themselves to it; 
but it would be the height of folly for a nation to 
create for itself this source of quarrels and of 
dangers. 

These no doubt were the reasons which pre¬ 
vented the court of Madrid from favouring the 
project I have just represented. It will certainly • 
be executed one day or other; but by a neighbour¬ 
ing people, by ^ new race, who in the first ef¬ 
fervescence of liberty and commercial enterprise, 
will find means to cut through the isthmuses 
which oppose a few hillocks to their navigation, as 
th6y havealrradyfbrdSd the mouth of a great river to 

K a 
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open a route to the oceao. It ’a you, perhafW, 
enterprising and industrious inhabitants of Ken¬ 
tucky, who will be the first to drink tea, to dress 
your wives with the fiftif stuffs you have fetched 
from India, without making the tour of America, 
or doubling the Cape of Good Hope. But the 
Spaniards, wlio are already spoiled for great enter¬ 
prises, whose caution is timidity, and whose distrust 
and suspicion border on dotage, will pardly em¬ 
brace so bold an idea,—espec'^ally v/kii ‘a^'council 
fisr the Indies who are the religious and obstinate 
defenders of old maxims, and during the despotic 
influence of a suspicious and jealous minister. 
It is a great deal for Spain to have shaken off the 
yoke of several other prejudices which kept her 
and her colonies in a state ofdestruetive languor;, 
to have established manufactories; to have begun 
to make roads and canals ; to have given a kind 
of freedom to her trade with the Spanish Indies, 
and almost complete freedom to two of her co¬ 
lonies : in a word, in the course of about thirty 
years to have prrduccd a considerable increase in 
the industry, the riches, and the activity of her in¬ 
habitants. This alone is sufiicient to refute by 
facts a part of the serious charges which the rest 
of Europe bring against the Spaniard^ the just¬ 
ness of which will be the obyect of the fpllewing 
ebanter. 
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CSioracter of the people in general. Some traits 
peculiar to the Spaniards. Prule, Gravity. 
Sloth. Idle!?ess. Superstition, 


IT to delineate national character. 

Almost alwaj's such pictures are portraits, which-, 
under a brilliant pencil, may possess every merit 
but that of likeness. From such descriptions!' it 
is impossible to form a right idea of any moderti 
peo^e. Since Europe has been civilized froth 
one end to the other, it would be easier to class 
its inhabitants by professions than by nations^ 
Thus, all Frenchmen, all English men,and all Spa¬ 
niards would not resemblfe orie'another; but almost 
all those amongst these three'people who have had 
nearly the same education, or have led the same 
"kind of life, would. All their lawyers, for instance, 
would resemble one another by their aflachment 
to forms and a taste for chicane ; all their literati, 
hy their pedantry; all their traders, by their avidity ; 
all their sailors, by their coarseness ; and all tbdr 
courtiers, by their complaisance. I'hat all the in¬ 
dividuals of a nation should* have the same natural 
and moral physiognomy, it would be requisite that 
they lived under ^e influence of the same climate, 
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followe*? the same and'profe<s^ 'fljc* 

^mc religion. It ncci^ary, if* 

tjelonged'to a polished nation, that'they should 
live under a very stable form of government, and 
that ffie part which they bore in jt gave to their 
ideas, to their sentiments, and even to the exterior 
of their body, an uniform and settled manner. 
It is the concurrence of all these points of union 
that can alone justify the aj^plication rff the por¬ 
trait of a single individual, taken at a ^mtnrc, to 
a whole nation. A difllrence in any^df tiiese re¬ 
spects is sufficient to vary their pljysical and moral 
features aJ infinitum. It would fherolore. he easy 
to give the character of f!ie ancient Scytfiians, of 
a pastoral people, of i!k‘ savages of Canada, and 
of all barbarians who have a simple religion, 
few laws, and few communkratiosis with other 
iiations. 

It is for this rerfson "that the Grt" ks and Ro¬ 
mans, in the brightest periods of ffiei! .-everal re-» 
publics, concentrating almost a!i their aflcctions 
in a zeal for d eir country, in liberty and glory, 
inhabiting a limiied tract, where the iidhienec of 
the climate was nearly the satno tliroughout, might 
be painted almost all with tjic iiie tcatures. 
For the same reasons, in spsaLn. .; of nations 
nearer to us, as well in time as ’ i position, the 
English, the Swiss, and eten tb- IVitch, would 
retjuife, more uniformity in co; g than any 
Others:—the English, from t-h*ii general inquicr 
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which fixes iheir ey^ on a government whose 
eVery proceeding; notwithstanding the imi)erfection 
of their representation in parliament, is submitted 
to the examination of every individual; from 
their insular situation, which makes them all 
more or less fit for the dangers of navigation 
and speculatioii; in maritime commerce; from 
that national arrogance, which their dominion 
of the sans, hO feebly contested, in some de¬ 
gree jus^es :—tho Swiss, from their local situa¬ 
tion, wmchsjill within a short time made them, 
out of the reach of liarm, spectators of the con¬ 
vulsions of Europe :—the Dutch, who, even 
before* (hey had established a nearer uniformity 
between the governme. S of their different pro- 
vinces, [lad all their respective point of union in 
thi ir attachment to liberty, in the nature of their 
soil, and in their situation on the shores of the 
sea, and of tlicir own canalscircumstances from 
which a kind of identity in their Qceupati0ns, in 
their taste, and even in their passions, must re¬ 
sult. 

But who could flatter himself with being able 
to trace the character of the whole German, Ita¬ 
lian, or I'Vcnch nations ? What a difference in 
the climate, the productions, the employments, 
the law sif and the language of one province from 
those of another ! Who would apply to a Suabian 
or to a Westphalian the portrait of a Saxon or 
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an Austrian t to M that Of a VteoS>*}¥ 

turn ; to a'native of tJtOl of a fleoi-*' 

ing ^ 

The Spaniards ar«^ almilariy carcumstaoced ta 
these three nations. iTipre are between the in¬ 
habitants of their principal provinces differences sa 
striking, from climate, manners, disposition, 
language, temper, and exterior forms,,that tbe 
portrait of a Galllcian would more nearlj* resemble 
that of a native of Auvergne than a C>7talonian, 
and that of an Andalusian would h&^iorc like a 
Gascon than a Castillian. If tbe Spaniards ever 
had characteristic features applicable to all the in¬ 
habitants of their peninsula, it was at the time 
when the Arabians settled amongst them, and 
stamped them with a particular seal; and, not¬ 
withstanding tbe different causes which now se¬ 
parate them, communicated to them a portion of 
their manners, tbe turn of their noble, grand, 
sometines gigantic^ in a word, oriental ideas; 
their taste for the arts and sciences j and every 
thing of which there are still traces in the pro¬ 
vinces, where they resided the longestit was 
when tbe high opinion which the Spaniards enter- . 
tained of their nation, (and which circumstances 
justided,) expressed itself in their whole frame, 
and made them all resemble the |>ortrait drawn of 
them at this day, and which represents them grave, 
austere aiid generous, breathing nothing but war 
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general asscmhltes, oaHed ^rfes, they all took a 
more or less active part in the government, when 
they directed or Watched over all its operations, 
and when they exemplified triore energetically than 
at present that patriotism which acts so power*, 
fiilly 6n the opinions, tlie directions, and the 
manners. 

But these three causes of uniformity in the na* 
tional chanjcter have almost disappeared, and, in 
vanishing', ^'e left the Spaniards to the more 
immediate infloenceof the climate, the laws, and 
the productions of their difierent provinces; so that 
to represent them as they now are, we must sub¬ 
divide them into Castillians, Catalonians, Arra- 
gonese, Navarrese, Andalusians, Biscayans, and 
Asturians, and draw of each of these people s 
separate portrait; a task difficult and unpleasant, 
and which coukl not be accOmpHs'faed withoht ac¬ 
companying almost every rule with an exception, 
where it would be difficult to he correct without 
being minute, just without appearing severe, 
or an apologist without being considered as a 
flatterer. 

This revolution, however, has not been so uni¬ 
versal, but that some features remain by which the 
whole Spanish nation is itill to he recognised. A” 
part of their manners ha*) survived the even's which 
gltered them, The empire of ti|e climate has 
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spects the provinces the sainc form go¬ 
vernment. The court'of an absolute monarch is 
still the centre of all. vows and affections. Ail 
the modern Spaniards profess the same religion. 
Their literature is still from the same models, and 
in the same taste. In these several resp^ts they 
have preserved the features of their forefathers. 
XiCt us attempt to sketch them. r 

At the period when Si)ain acted si^ a grand 
part, when she discovered'and couqmJred the New 
World j when, not satisfied with domineering 
ov^r a great part of Europe^ she agitated and con¬ 
vulsed the other, either by intrigues or by military 
enterprises; at this period, the Spaniards became 
intoxicated with that national pride which breathed 
in their exterior, their gestures, their discourse, 
and their writings. As it then existed, it gave 
them an air of gcaodeur,. which was overlooked 
at least by those whom it did not inspire with re¬ 
spect. But by a concurrence, of unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, this splendohr is eclipsed; yet the 
pretensions for which it formed an excuse have 
survived. The Spaniard of the sixteenth century 
has disappeared, but his mask remains. Hence 
that proud and grave exterior which distinguishes 
them still in our-days, and which has often brought 
to my mind these two lines of one of our ^ets 
bn o^ginal sin, notwithstanding the consequences 
8 
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of which the odble destination of man is still ro 
cognisable. 

C’est (hi hant de sou trone un wi precipit^, 

(lui garde sur son front un trait de majestd*. 

T!'e modem Spaniard presents in his countenance 
the impression of his ancient character. Whether 
in speaking or in writing, his expressions have 
such exaggerated turns as border on rodomontade. 
He has a Mgh idea of his nation, which he ex¬ 
presses witfit-ut caution, and often without ad¬ 
dress. He does not show bis vanity by those 
pleasingly exaggerated turns which provoke laugh¬ 
ter more than they offend, and which characterise 
the inhabitants of one of our provinces. When he 
praises himself, it is gravely,and with all the pomp¬ 
ousness of his language. 

I am, however, much inclined to believe that 
the genius of his language may also account for 
this inflation oi’ st^'le. Kot only has it adopted 
many words and expressions of the Arabians, but 
is as it were impregnated with the Oriental spirit, 
which this people has naturah>>cd in Sjiain. This 
spirit is found in all their pruduclions of imagi¬ 
nation, in their religious compositions, in their 
plays, and in their romances. It is perhaps 
one of the principal causes of the slow progress 


* A king hurled from the heiglit of hi* throne, who still re¬ 
tains on his brow a trmt of uiajesty. 
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of sound philosophy; becau^, carrying every thi^og 
beyond the truths'heaping images around tfie 
most simple ideas, caressing everything that tends 
to the wonderful, it surrounds with iilusion the 
sanetuary of truth, and renders it as it were inac¬ 
cessible. 

fiut this pride, which would be noble if naore 
moderate; this gravity, which always deceives and 
eometinries repulses; arc compensifed by very 
estimable qualities; or rather, they are^the source 
of them. Individual as well as national pride 
elevates the soul, and guards it against meanness ; 
and such is the effect of Spanish pride. There 
are in Spain, as elsewhere, vices and crimes; but 
they wear in general this prominent feature of the 
Spanish character. It is to be perceived even in a 
dungeon, and under the tatters of misery. It 
even balances to a certain point the genius of a 
language essentially diffuse, where the ear seems 
to be pleased v\ ith a collection of sonorous words, 
and where an abundance of words is taken for an 
abundance of ideas. Pride is commonly very 
precise; she disdains to go into detail, and loves 
expressions aenigraatical from their conciseness, 
which leave something to think on, and sometimes 
to guess at. Hence it happens that these saniW 
Spaniards, who, when their imagination is ever so 
little heated, display all the richness of their 
language, are perfectly laconic when their mind 
is calm. I could quote a hundred examples, but 
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state twp. ! i business to transact 
with a Spaniard p^«tl ob^re class; 1 find him 
at home gravely caressing an infant. I ask him, 
** Are you the fathfr of this child ?” to which^ a 
Frenchman would have gaily answered, Yes^ Sir, 
or at least I ought to think so ; and would thus have 
said more than I wanted to know. The Cast!Ilian, 
without being deranged, without receiving my 
question w^h a smile, would coolly answer, 7/ •was 
born in m}\ipuse', and then talk of something 
else. 

Another example of laconicism:—‘A French 
traveller, oh entering Castille, meets a shepherd 
with a flock of sheep. Curious to know all the 
circumstances which produce the valuable qualities 
in‘the wool, he tires the shepherd with questions » 
asks him whether his flock belongs to the pro¬ 
vince; what food he gives them; whether he is 
on a journey ; whence he comes, and where he 
is going ; at what time he begins his journey, and 
at what period he returns home, &c. The shep¬ 
herd, after a cool hearing, answers; Aqui nacen ; 
aqut facen ; aqiu mueren *, and continues his 
way. 

This Spanish gravity, which is become prover¬ 
bial, is, however, far from what is generally con¬ 
ceived.. It is true, you seldom find amongst the 

.. * liete they wejy IxiTOj here they feed > and here they will 

die. 
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Spaniards wliat we afebility. They will Se^fei' 
go to meet you, butMit for you; This forbidding 
exterior, however, often envelops a good and 
kihd heart, which you will find when you least 
expect it. ' Strangers to the em[)ty grimaces of 
French politeness, the Sp.iTiards are sparing of 
gesticulations. The smile of good-will is s ddom 
the mask of duplicity, and their heart ^commonly 
expands with their countenance. Howi^often has it 
happened to me to be for a long while repulsed by 
their exterior of a Spaniard j when, conquering 
my repugnance, I have found him complaisant and 
good, not with grimace but in reality; and oblig¬ 
ing, not merely in profession, but in perform¬ 
ance! The urbanity acquired by a refined edu¬ 
cation is perhaps wanting in a Spaniard, and which 
loo often serv1:s as a cloak for falsehood and dis¬ 
dain. But he supplies this defect by a blunt 
frankness, and that good nature which afinounces 
and inspires confidence. Their great men have 
no dignity, if we call dijrmly that feature which is 
always circumspect and distant, for fear of en¬ 
couraging familiarity; and cares very little whether 
it is beloved, provided it be respected. 'They do 
not, in an ungracious manner, point out the 
distinction of ranks, nor do they disdain to form 
connexions with those classes of people whom 
they consider as their inferiors. We no more Me 
airt^gst them such personages asthe duke of Alva, 
doi^liouis de Haro, doiit P^t^arWhose* cha- 
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racters, so well known tb^ghout Europe, hawe 
contributed na doubt to spread the idea that is 
still maintained of the imperious pride of thf 
high Spanish nobility. At least the nation is not 
what she has been ; and if some individuals still 
wear the stamp of it, it is in them not so inqch 
a mark of pride, as of coldness, timidity, and 
embarrassment. 

The grandees, nevertheless, and those who 
without tficljig so consider themselves of as illu®. 
trious a cast, still possess a high idea of their 
birth, and occasionally show it, particularly to 
those who aspire to be their equals. The pride of 
thouing, (tutoiement,) of which we have spoken 
above, is every day a proof of it j but this pride 
is not to be discovered towards those inferiors who 
solicit and enjoy their favours ; near and around 
the throne it is entirely extinguished. There 
their dignity is sometimes brought to life again. 
Despotism, clad in the mantle of goodness, as it 
has constantly been in this century, seems to load 
them with its weight, and almost crush them. 
Placed under his eye, they find there nothing but 
slavery and vexation, yet have not the spirit fp 
seek elsewhere the means of dissipating them, and 
of acquiring independence. We may with more 
propriety say of them now than formerly, “ They 
“ might be petty sovereigns on their estates, if 
“ they would ; but they prefer being servants at 
** court.*' Exceptions are rare, and consequently 
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; Thei« are who prove (liit 

tb<^ feel, if not the 4%mty of their existenre, jit 
least that of their race. I have myself known 
some to haoish tbeniselves'fmm court, and prefer 
the. appearance of disgrace to the shame of a 
mean ccndescension ; and others who have oc* 
casionally indulged themselves in spirited repartees. 
One of them, whr) was very often with the pre* 
sent luonarch when he was prince of Asturias, is 
of rcrnarkahly low stature. The ,prh^jce often 
joked with him on it. One day, being tired of 
constantly hearing himself called Jifi/e, he replied 
with a noble coolness, which was received without 
anger, 6't nor, en mi casa vie llaman grande ; Sig¬ 
nor, at home I am called great.*' 

, The ladies of these grandees seem to have 
preserved that haughty look which is attributed' 
to the first nobility of Spain. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to be mere cold, more grave, or to appear 
more listless than the greater part of these ladies ; 
I could except five or six, but I will not sow dis¬ 
sension amongst that portion of the fair sex which 
is destined to embellish the court. 

This apparent gravity, however, very often con¬ 
ceals, amongst all classes of people, a gaiety which 
requires only to be provoked in drder to show it¬ 
self. I will not adduce as a proof the SfKulish 
stage, where buffoonery is so well received ; ‘be¬ 
cause it has often been remarked, that the theatres 
of sprightly nations are more soibus than those bf 
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iritli tboce gtnflrioiM>Ttl»iiifcriiiii I ftliriM* 

twl statu* 

But to judge whdtfwr iMjptttialds «lre jivc^ 
go into their private cicelfs wbeti diey a^ qhifd 
•t home i be present at their meate, even be(bi% 
th« vapours from the viands and the «tdoe have 
put their brains Jn a fermentation; mtdee one hC 
their canversaziows, full of pleasant sallies of wlt» 
bofW &c.» all the legitimate or illegitimate 
o^spring of gaiety, and you will tind them as free 
aad entertaining as our countrymen. It may be 
replied) perhaps, that this gaiety is too noisy, that 
it.is vulgar. But away with that delicacy wfaieli 
would condemn us to ennui. Besides, whether 
appnoved or not by people of fashion, this g»ety 
cootitniea, in spite of any prejudice to the cmi* 
trary. ^ 

It is much the same with respect to other faults 
imputed ito the Spaniards. I£ 1 have not abso* 
ip;|ely acquHtddi them of,idleness, I have said,.and 
liijfl^t it, that it is occasioned by transient cir* 
cumstances, and will disappear with them. Indeed, 
when we observe the activity so general on the 
coaat of Cotalonis, in the kingdom of Vd^icia, 
i« th^ (po<inblhM>of Biscay, every where, to mqrti 
where industry.ia encouraged, and where the pro* 
chiiftipna have fi sure aodi sak^ e^)eeiid% 
fijkfpirilhis ind«stiy/hii8 « %iUit|i of oooveyaitce 
&N^watjmrvheR».«>i>)tlHaiK|ther 
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we observe tbe faffrdiead tiresonoe life of tAe 
mirieitears, those canrim who (traverse the steepest 
leiads }>-^whfen we view thar bosbandmeo, who in 
the plains of la Mandia and 'tAtedaiosiB are em¬ 
ployed in agricuituee, wbioh the nature of the soil, 
tbe distance of their habitationc^ and the heat of 
the most burning climate in Europe, make exces- 
"Sively laboriousif we consider the shoai of Gali¬ 
cians and Asturians, who, like oar Aovergoats 
and our Liinousins,go to a distance to se^ fatigue, 
and the scanty means of subsistence; if we see at 
last that tbe idleness with which tbe Spaniards are 
BO much reproached, is confined to the two Ca- 
stilles, that is to say, to that part of Spain tbe 
least provided with roads and canals, and the most 
distant from the sea,—are we not justified in the 
conclusion, that this vice is neither indelibly fixed, 
nor an universal trait in tbe Spanish character ? 

There is another fault which has a great affinity 
to idleness, and which' at least discovers itself by 
the>6ame symptoms, I mean sluggishness: and it 
is more difficult to clear tbe Spaniards from this. 
The light, it must be confessed, penetrates them 
very slowly. In politics, in war, in tbe other 
operations of government, even in common life, 
-when others act they are still deliberatiog. Dis- 
- trustful and-circumspect, they do as much harm 
-by slowness as others do by precipitation; which 
is the more extmordinaiy, as their lively imagina¬ 
tion‘should seem-rather to 4>e irritated ^ by dday. 
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But it is with DBtiotia‘as>-fi^h individuals : thcare is 
hardly a quality which 4s',oot modified by a - coo- 
traty one j and iodhis stru^le the triumph is al~ 
.ways on that side'wheredhe mind is impelled with 
the greatest force by dncnmstances of the moment. 
So the Spaniard, naturally cold and reflecting 
when nothing extraordinary moves him, is inflam¬ 
ed to enthusiasm when pride, resentment, or some 
one of the passions which compose his cb.aracter, 
is awakened by outrage or contradiction. This is 
the reason why the nation, apparently the most 
grave, the coolest, and the slowest, in Europe, 
becomes one of the most violent when circum¬ 
stances have drawn it from its habitual calmness 
to put it under the empire of imagination. The 
most formidable animals are not the most lively. 
Observe the lion : his countenance as well as bis 
gait is grave; his movements have always an 
object in view ; his voice is never wasted in use¬ 
less roaring. As long as you respect his inaction, 
he loves p^ce and silence ; but provoke binj, he 
shakes his mane, his eyes .sparkle with lire, be 
roars, and you recognise in him the king of ani¬ 
mals. 

1 shall not say from this, that the Spaniard is 
the king of Europe, though he formerly had pre¬ 
tensions to that title, lonly say that this people 
prove, more perhaps than any other nation in the 
world, that qualities in appearance the must op¬ 
posite may be Ibuod united in one character; 

S 2 
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iuqh vigour and , $Iuggi«huessf,) cooi grav&y /|nd 

^xtrctn«, usability. Ho carriet this mixtaxu 
intQtvoof the prir#c^pal afJeotions of the 
potion and courage. Under the most calm ex¬ 
terior, one leads hinv to &n8ticisn>, and the other 
tofury; for 1 will not paUiate his excesses, oftenr 
ridiculous and sometimes atrocious, in what be 
Calls bis attachment to religion i nor detract from 
the claim his courage has to admiration.. He 
deserves to be viewed in these respects 'with id* 
tention. 

, Yes, I confess it, the Spanish nation, with 
some almost modern exceptions, is addicted 
to devotional credulity, to religions mnmmety, 
and is justly accused of superstition. It may 
even be pronounced, in the strictest accepta¬ 
tion of the term, that ibis illegitimate sister of 
Religion has been to the present day, almt^ 
without interrujMion, either on the throne or very 
near it. She was . ccwistantly at the side of the 
if^le and valetudinary Charles IL She accom- 
plinied Philip V, a good and virtuous i^Ince, but 
wjthout .energy \ he was truly pious, but carried 
l^isjpiety to excess. She attached herself to Ferr 
dmatd yi, with a taste hr pomp and gaiety, more 
ctm^stent with these three mon»r(^ and tbair 

part of their subjectsi. 
Sj^d^ended^them .£ixm) dissolpte mo^xda t mid 
fibpqnnts fof t^e iarp phsenomenpn of a sacce^^ptB' 
a|*-monarohs without a^ ..fc-r- 
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As to Cfearhj^ III, simple in his mannei's, ex* 
emplarily r^ular in- hiS {M-ivate life, scrupulonsly 
honest even as a monarchy be paid till his death, 
in his actions as well as his conversation, a tnbute 
to- superstition. 

It was more particularly required of the founder 
ofthecH’def which bears the name of St. Januaritw, 
and which has for its motto, In sanguine faedus, to 
believe in the liquefaction of the blood of that 
blessed ‘Neapolitan. Nor did he ever miss an op¬ 
portunity of manifesting the blind faith he bad 
plighted to this wonder. I have beard him relate 
that whilst he reigned at Naples, the miracle was 
interrupted all at once. In vain was the sacred 
phial shaken; the blood remained congealed. 
The cause was a longwhile sought after, and at 
last found. It must be remembered that this 
phial is deposited in the shrine -itself of the saint, 
but separated from it by a partStion. There is a 
tradition at Naples, that in order to effect tbc 
liquefaction, there must not be the least commu¬ 
nication between the body of St. Januarius and 
his miraculous blood. The tomb was examined 
with care, and a crack was discovered in the par¬ 
tition, which being immediately repaired, the 
blood recovered its property. Let any one explain 
this miracle as he pleases, but to doubt of it is 
impossible. For, as the good Fontaine has saidj 
Jatnats un rot ne nient ; and Charles III deserved this 
praise more than any other, - < 
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. Xhrt priftce amused Wmsdf witli ’relaling 
atjo^.c^‘ event perhaps still' more extra 6 rdihat‘y/' 
We may call to. our recollection the" danger he 
ip in 1744 , when ari Austrian army 'uiid^r Prince 
l^bkowitz went to Naples to dethrone Don Carlos^ 
(which was himself,) and the good luck he haddf 
escaping from the battle of Veletri. The sucfcess 
oT this affair depended, said the prince, bii‘ a bat¬ 
tery ojpportunely raised at the entrance of a streetf 
where the Austrians must have entered te search 
for him. The battery played on them in such a 
manner that they were obliged to take another 
road; and the victory escaped them as well as 
tlieir prey. When the battle was over, the skil¬ 
ful, faithful servant who had planted this pre- 
^rving battery was spugbt after through the whole 
army i even a reward was offered, but nobody ap¬ 
peared. Upon this Don Carlos «nd those about 
him bad no doubt that it had been placed there 
by the hand of God himself, and Charl^ III car¬ 
ried this belief with him to the grave. 

. The faith he had in the immaculate cbnceptibii 
has been consecrated by the establishment bf 
another order, to which he gave the name. He 
hss left hjs successor bis virtues,'as a legacy, with¬ 
out forgetting that first of theological virtues, which 
■eems to be a necessary duty of the ihonarch'fini- 
ph^i^cally.called ‘ ' 

Mmay be concluded that such' pious ‘dj'btiyfhhi 
pnisf be surrounded with servants, and must bavp 
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m^ny subjects, Wjho are animated by the saqie 
aieal for religion and for every thing belonging to 
it, whether far or near; and we niust do that jus¬ 
tice to the greater part of the grandees, the mini¬ 
sters, and the generals, to say, that in this respect 
they follow their august examples. There are 
few grandees who have not some relics amongst 
the jewels of their family, and who do not sjng 
an anthem to the Virgin every morning, 

. I have heard the minister Galvez (who certain¬ 
ly could not be accused of having a weak head) 
relate that he was witness to the following fact. 
Being at Seville, he had the happiness of viewing 
there the body of St. Ferdinand. The air of se¬ 
renity which still reigned in every feature inspired 
a devotion which it was impossible to resist. An 
Englishman who was amongst the spectators, and 
bad before used the most impious language re¬ 
specting all the practices of the Romish religion; 
was so moved by the venerable aspect of this bless¬ 
ed saint, that he burst into tears in the church, 
and became on the instant; a most devout catholic. 
The same minister at another time related, that 
whilst at Mexico he bad seen the first bishop of 
Guadalaxara, who had died in the odour of sanc^ 
tity. His body escaped corruption ; and being 
again habited in bis pontificals, he seemed to en¬ 
joy a peaceful slumber. His beatification was then 
thought of: “ and certainly, ”sai^ he,** thebishop)fed 





lEl^^g dainns, tp, it* His life had been a' tissue of 
Judge, of one. > Before he was elevated 
to the bisbppric be was counsellor of the aadience 
pfpuadalaxara. A erimhinl.suit was brought be> 
fore this tribunal; the accused was found guilty^ 
and, all voices^ includiag the future bishop, had 
prpnouuced the sentence of death. But w'faen it 
^as pre^s^ted to the judges, the holy mao obsti* 
nately refund to sign it. They urge hia com- 
plia, 09 e, and demand the reason of this ^nconsis- 
tpocy. He explained at last, and answered, thal 
bishops could Dot dgn a sentence of death.—‘But 
you are no bishop.*—‘ I feel that I am one;’ The 
eouct thought him deranged;—but were unde^ 
Cjciyed, when some months after they learned that 
t^.tbe very day of his refusal tbe .|X)[)e bad nomi- 
nated him to the bisboprk o£ Guaddaxara.** 

„ If any moregeoeral proofs of the prqsensity of 
the Sp^iards to superstitious belief wanted, let 
It be recollected that' in 1780 the Spanish navy re¬ 
ceived a violent check in . tbe latitude of Cadie. 
One of her squadrons was fallen, in with by £Lod- 
ney: and notwithstanding the courage df her ad- 
tnird* Langara, was put to fliglit; Four .of their 
^ipsfelljkuo the bands of the English.. Their 
namesjwere the the the Prineesf^ 

and. the St,^ JOrniaiqu^, All- thc^ that escaped 
were called after saints. . Tbis .<hd not pass; luiob- 
fctyedand a aibgular'dnuitoe^.the Sh ihN> 
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bkw^ttp at th« instant of boarairtg, U 
believed that her patton rather chose she shouid 
perish than fall into the hands of heretics. ■ ' ’ " 
lam farj however, from supposing that it wa< 
Ihe ofitcers this squadron who made the re^ 
mark. They arc not all like admiral Barccio, wWO 
having begun his career as master of a barque, and 
risen to the highest station (carrying with him 
the simplicity of his origin), said that there vvaS 
no meri| in his courage, because he was tnvddnerai 
bie: at the -same lime, showing his scapulary,. Ue 
very seriously declared, that he had more than 
once seen balls coming directly to. him, but that at 
the approach of--this'talisman they had' turned 
aside. There are no doubt, in every class of peo* 
pie amongst the Spaniards, many who are supers 
stitious to the most ridiculous degree. But where^ii 

the nation, ancient or modern, on whom the same 

♦ 

reproach may not be made ?■ The -Greeks, the 
Romans, their philosophers) tlM»r historians. Phi-* 
tarch, Livy, Tacitus, even Socrates, hav^' they not 
all paid this tribute to human weakness ? The 
bead of Pascal, one of the soundest wc ever had, 
was it exempted from it ? Did not Racine believe 
and relate some of the miracles wrought at Pbrt 
Royal ? It is true, to this day the Spaniards'am 
in tbisrespect more credulous than every other pho- 
ple'in Europe. There are, however, and f hri'o^' 
several,* who have derived from, edacation,' then* 
own reflections, and travel, very s^und ideas of rc. 
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ligfon 4:80me even lexpress^tbemselVfis on thn acdr 
d«s o£ faith which the: church does not imfierious- 
ly xommand, with a, freedom that-may he^calied 
philosophical*. I havc»seep even ecclesiastics not 
far fromaharing' in such bold opinions. - *' 

i'But in the classes where education is neglected, 
(and these are very numerous) where little oonj'* 
mtinication with their betters, and few means of 
eniightetting themselves, are to be had, supersti¬ 
tion and fanaticism are still carried to a degree sel- 
dflsnfound in Flanders or Bavaria; because reli- 


■* In the mitirt of thi'i Spanish nation, who have the rcjiuted 
character of being so much int lined to superstiriorr; some take 
the liberty ofpublishing reflectiOnsnot uncalculated to shake the 
Aith a-little, or to prove to those who liear or read them with- 
efut being offended, that theirs is not very strong. In the reign 
of Philip V, a king most fervently attached to religion, an offi¬ 
cer of his own regiment of guards, Dorf Gerardo Lobo, pub- 
infaed a collection of poetry. In which is the following stanza, 
relative to a battle between the Moors and the Spaniards: 
VaKicBoit LOS Saba CE NOS 
Y NOS maYabon a falos; 

■' PuFs Dios esta fob los malos, 

Quakdo son mas auB los Buenos. 

^he Saracens came and thrashed us soundly. For God de~ 
elares himself foi the wicked when they are more numerous 
than the good. 

Wellf.M.Beaden the most devout only smiled, and the wUior 
was nca even admonished^, 

The Spaniards, in dune bonvivial circles, indulge .themsehvs 
with litdc scruple ^d with impunity in many pleasantri^ aioff 
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giUn, assimtiating with the character of the 

people, must have Very warm and erde&t votariea 
in e nation remarkable for the vivadty of its itna* 
gination and the violence of its passions. 

' This mixture of strength and imbecility pro- 
duces still in our days the most cruelly fantastical 
effects. There is a church in Madrid, where, 
during the Holy Week, the roost fervent of the 
faithful meet in a dark vault. Long> whips are 
given them on their entrance. They strip them* 
selves naked to the waist, and, on a signal gived, 
flagellate themselves with such violence that the 
blood runs in streams. Silence during this bar¬ 
barous ceremony is interrupted only by the sighs 
of repentance, and the groans of pain. Thus most 
of them employ a transient cessation from a life of 
licentiousness.— Unhappy wretches! they haV<9 
no other witnesses to this voluntaiy martyrdoUi 
than God aqd their conscience, and the next day 


sprightly stories, vrhicb would frighten the severely orthodox. 
I will quote one of these tales because it is short, and will give 
an idea to what a degree of gaiety these people, who are con¬ 
sidered so very grave and religious, may be carried. A Spaniard 
was rowing sin^y in a boat, in view of his cnmiades, when it 
upset. The man tried to swim, but could do it but badly > he 
was near sinking, but by catching hold of some rushes he 

saved himself. - *'Ah!” cried bis comrades, "thank Qod, 
you are saved 1” "Thank God!" saMhe, gaily, ** Pray say 
* Thanks to the rushes!' for, as to God, bit intenuon was plain 
pnougb*” 
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6 itc!Bnd’ the otbefi They b«ve tte doorege 
to ehastise tbemselvM, bat not to amend t and 
there is nothing btit clear loss in this cntd act of 
superstition. 

• It may easily be Imagined that tbotnetropolishas 
hot: this privilege exclusively. In some provinces^ 
the day begins with such scenes of scandalous 
piety. Avery creditable gentleman assured me 
that he was witness a few years ago, in a town of 
Estramadura, of the following scene. Ht; was ao» 
quainted there with a lady of sweet manners, of an 
amiable and lively character, and blest with all the 
agreeable qualities of her age and sex. He went 
to visit her once on a Good Friday : her counte* 
nance and deportment displayed an air of cheer- 
foloess, and she was dressed in a beautiful, white 
robe. He asks her the reason of this extraordb 
nary appearance on a day of mourning and penb 
tenec. ‘‘ You will soon know it,” said she. At 


this moment the flagellants were to pass her house. 
She waited for them with every mark of impatience. 
At last they appear. She approaches the window, 
tvhich was on the ground floor, and next the 
street. The flagellants stop before her, and l^b 
tbemselves. V. In an instant she is be8|piinkled With 
drops of blood from their bodies, and appears dci* 


Bghtedat seeing her garments wetted with thislior- 
pd i|^ The anigma of her white robe was'no«v» 
||||ii(|pd;tolbe spectator. 1 will sqppo^, if ydh 
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work of pesnitcBcei and that 4i»e loverof the youa^ 
lady was amongst the actors^ But does not‘the 
scene appear the more attdciQusly absurd on that 
account ? r - 

These are some samples of Spanish > de^tipn. 
It is not carried all over the kingdom to^sucb mad 
excess. The enlightened Spaniards, who increase 
every day, sigh to see it still deeply rooted. Iw 
the latter days of the pious Charles Illj attempt# 
were ma^e with success to produce some salutary 
reforms. 

Even at Madrid a great number of their pro* 
cessions, called rosarios, arc suppressed: these 
almost at,every hour in the day used to cross the 
city in every directio n, on their way from one 
church, to: another, chanting the most unintettii 
gible psalmody;—ceremonies not only without 
t;se in the eye of sound religion, but having’no 
other effect than to fatigue the passers-by, to draw 
the workmen from their shopsj and mothers of fa-* 
milies from their domestic employment. 

Defiance is bid to the court of Rome whenevw 
she would 'encroach on the rights of t!ie temporal 
atrthdrity. • 

. ’ The - estates of the clergy are ,no> longer eoiwl-* 
dered as inviolable. 

The disorderly conduct of the lower clergy's^® 
ef the monks is blamed without scruple;. 'ami 
stHct-mea&ures are taken to restr^mtbem^ . 

, It |s moreover extensively felt, that the'r^feooi^ 
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Spain dep^id^ on the dimiovLtlon of the 
fast nuKober of convents, , 

These are the steps taken in Spain towards the 
pwifying of religion. 

Oq the oth^ band (for X have promised to tell 
all) the S^niards still entertain a respect for the 
most obscure ecclesiastics; which must appear 
contemptible m the eyes of the most sincere 
•Christian in any other country. 

In almost every house in Spain you meet either 
priests or monks; and they arc regarded as a 
shield against the anger of God and even of men. 
WlMJn I passed through Valencia in 1799, at the 
time when our nation was an object of animosity, 
some French ladies of my acquaintance owed 
their preservation entirely to the intercession of 
some priests who came to their assistance. 

When they arc met in the streets, the people 
ibrm a'line, and give them the wall: and every 
body, of whatever rank, on approaching them, re- 
^ apectfuliy ki«ses either their bands or the sleeve pf 
their venerable robe; and this act of Christian 
humility is received with suiHcient arrogance. I 
ahall range the following particulars not amongst 
the acts ofsuperstition, but amongst the testimonies 
of devotion, which will be thought singular by 
others than/ree-/h'nier*. 

In Spain, if a gentleman in bis carriage meets 
a priest on foot, carrying the host, he gets out and 
ojSers him his place. This he does not fail to 
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accept: and the gentleman, let tiie vwatber'beaa 
it will, however he may be dressed, whether for 
court Or for a ball, or bis business ever so pressing, 
walks slowly by the side of the coach, accompany¬ 
ing the priest to the bouse of the sick person. 
There he waits till the functions of the priest are 
iihisbed j and then escorts him again, stHi on foot^ 
to the church from whence he came. Not till 
then does he resume his station. Sometimes the 
priest, qf himselfi tvhen he sees a carriage stop at 
a door, takes it without ceremony; and when the 
Owner appears he is shown the direction in which 
it went, and he may either wait its return or fol¬ 
low it, as he pleases. The pious orthodox are 
pleased with these trifling inconveniences; and 
even those who, for some cause or other, aremot 
of their opinion, wisely keep from murmuring.' 

When the holy sacrament is carried any where, 
a little bell announces its approach. Immediately 
all business, all entertainment, all pleasure, is 
suspended ; and every one continues on his knee$ 
till it is past. Even Protestants, who look 
upon this homage as a species of idolatry, have 
much ado to dispense with it. So far there is 
nothing more than what is conformable to fhe 
'faith and doctrine of the catholic religion; bat 
when the ludicrous appears, it is, as I have seen 
niore than once at Madrid, when (he Host passes 
a*play house. As soon as the little bell is heard, 
the play is instantly stopped. Spectators -and 
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uctatyf whatever their parts, Moors, Jew*",'* add J 
even Devils*, ail without exception tam ‘ tiowards * 
the door that leads to the street, and, knedin^^ > 
remain' in tha^ position as long as the bell can he 
beard t and it rerjuiresnot a Httle self* command to 
check ah inclination for iaogbler. 

Another custom which must appear singular to 
an observer, even if he is himself a catholic, is to 
see On certain days notice fixerlon the churches 
to this effect: Oy se saea aninias : To<^ay soitls 
are, released from purgator)'.** On the ’eve and 
the day of All-Souls, this delivery is universally“ 
announced with the most doleful pomp.' The ' 
churches arc bung with black. I'be tombs ere ■ 
opened. A coffin, covered with black, and sur* 
rodmled with wax lights, is placed in the nave of 
the church; and in one corner, figures in wood 
representing the sr>uls of the deceived are halfway 
plunged into the fiames. To succeed in drawing 
from purgatory those for whom tliey interest them¬ 
selves, they pray a long time with great fervour^; 
and passing afterwand srapidiy from these diaritai' 
ble funereal employments to every worldly recrea- 


• I do not (txagijerate t One tlo) during the |>eWb»tniiilie! 
of the piay called The'dtvil titmed pi tocher, »whiftweal 
pi^. ubeixs tliy dcvjl is jotioduc^ lotpa cen^n^ip. 
of a monk, tlie Saciamcnt passed just at the ti^ th| ^retend^ 
monk was on the stage, and he was obligeSl to kneel as well 
as thh others; which dt Course stopped the ^p^ibIlzlance*lf(i^ 
minUM, 
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tioAy tbe day,is finisbed by a jovial banquet, fbe 
priooipal disJk of wbicb is called trepass$Si a kind 
of cake> nutde of flour, buttery and ainsaed* 

In almost esery catholic country these customs 
prevail, sod tend to e^t a ridicule upon devotion % 
but in none, except * perhaps in Italy, ate they . 
frequent and -universal as in Spain, 

Without-being charged with impiety, or even 
philosophy, (which with certain people are syno* 
nytnousii)^ I believe a man may avow that the 
custom observed at tbe door of the church of St. 
Anthony, on the day of his festival^ of driving 
horses and mules in great solemnity to partake of- 
a snsaU.quantity of oats, which a priest has sane, 
tificd by .his benediction, and which is to preserve 
th«e beasts from sickness all the yeaiv is- not 
sound religion.. 

Preserving all due respect for tbe catholic reli¬ 
gion,'one cannot but be surprised at the strange 
incousistency of those who profess it, at .the little 
conformity there is in their lives and actions with • 
their religious ceremonies. This contradiction 
is «Htreme}y general in Spain, and few classes of 
people are exempt from it. I shall not speak 
of.tbe coachmen, who when they mount their box 
crosa themselves, and mutter a few prayers, which 
are instantly fbHowed by those energetic phrases . 
with which they animate the ardour of tbeii: 
hones.. .But 1 mil mention their masters, who, 
for their part, repeat an anthem almost always to 
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‘ even when they are gom]^ to pay 
yfe^'-fwofarife visits.. Shall- l add what I have hard 
from Softie Wags, whose veracity-liowever I Will¬ 
ie ft© means answer for,—^hat if they meet a rival 
in a cowl, on the staircase,'they ask of him absolu¬ 
tion h^forfehand for the same kind ofsin which'he 
himseli, to bis great regret, is going to commit. 

The monkish habit is so respected that apreserv- 
ative virtue rs attributed to it, eVen beyond this life. 
Whatever irregularities may have been committed 
under it. Nothing is more common than to scte 
the dead buried in a friar’s dress, and conducte<^in 
this manner with their face uncovered, which is 
almost the genera! custom in Spain. The Franciscan- 
habit is the object of a marked predilection in the 
devotion of the deceased. The convents of this 
order have a special warehouse appropriated to this 
posthumous wardrobe. There is such a sale' of 
these habits, that a stranger, who^was only,a Tew 
months at Madrid, without being informed of-this 
singular custom, and seeing nothing but Fran¬ 
ciscans interred, expressed to me his surprise at 
the prodigious number of them in that city, apd 
asked me seriously, if their community, whatever 
their number. Were not entirely carried oflFby this 
violent epidemic. 

• In the same manner that the nioakish habit ac- 
eofnpafties some to the grave, it rises wUh-othen: 
from the cradle. It is not uncommon see 
gamboling in the streets, little monks of the age 
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of- four or five years. Sometimes the parpnts, 
whose whimsical vow they thus espiate, take the 
liberty of exercising their paternal severity ou 
this holy robe: but that is perhaps the only outrage 
the habit receives in Spain; and these innocent 
creatures are the only monks who submit to the 
austerities of penance. 

Besides this a certidcate of confession is re¬ 
quired fiom every faithful catholic, native as well 
as stranger, which must prove that he has observed 
the precepts of the church during Lent •; a very 
idle measure, because it is so very easy to procure 
them without accomplishing the formalities they 
require; because they are sold in the market like 
all other articles; because the filles de joie (who 
have numerous correspondents) have always to 
sell again to the bearer, those they have obtained 
gratis, it is easily guessed how. 

One of the most familiar gestures of the Spa¬ 
niards is. the sign of the cross. It is even their 

* Tlie’anonymous author of A new joiimey through Spidn, 
ptiblished in 1805, denies that such a custom exists. M. 
Fisefaer, who wrote on Spain in 1802, asserts that it is still 
in ftdl practice. To. make these two authors, who appear to 
have seen with their own eyes, agree, it should be taken for 
granted that the obligation of exhibiting the certificates of con- 
fcsdbli'exists stiB, but that for some years past it is less severely 
Insisted 'otfi because w'isdom has profited from the lessons of 
exporienew. 
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9M|q|||0r.of «]bpres8|ng tbeir surprise whenever they 
h«fr eiKtrjRordtnary, pronuuncing at the 

%!unes time, the pame. o(. Jesus^ At each iiaeh 
igl^tautg they repeat this sign $ and even eroaa 
ipoath, with Vie‘E thumb when they gape; 
every step they take, it may be said, is mail^ 
with a grimace of devotion. 

When you enter a house, unless yon wfeh to 
be considered as impious, or, what is still worse, 
a heretic, you must begin with these words, /iv$ 
Maria furisshna; to which you will certainly re¬ 
ceive this answer, sin pectado contebida. There 
is still fixed every year at the church doors, the 
index, or the list of those books, especially foreign, 
of which the Holy Office has thought proper to 
interdict the reading on pain of excommunication. 
But many of them certainly have not sufficient 
merit to deserve this proscription. What respect 
can we have for the thunder of the church, when 
it is hurled only by caprice or ignorance? Can 
the impious, or, if you please, the philosophers, 
wish for any other means to render it con¬ 
temptible ? 

Finally, that tribunal, secretly appreciated by a 
good number of wise men in the country, the In¬ 
quisition, is still honourably received by a great 
part of the nation. It has still its tremendous 
forms, its famliers, even in the most exalted 
classes, and sometimes its victims, &c. isc. &c. 
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be just, 9t the hUzard of woiutMI^’ftid 
pfi^e of those wh6 are too ticklish, desHrc ‘tib- 
Vhinigt but praise without rdstrkitioo, add dedMe 
tddthout Calumny that Spain is still the'bhtb-^pFSce 
of'sifummery, and the land 9 f ilih^icism and Sii* 
^petlstitiba. 
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CHAPTER Xr, 

Continuation of tie portrait of the Spaniards. Their 
courage. Remains of barbarism. Patience. So- 
hriety. Portrait of the Women. Dissoluteness 
of their manners^ and its causes. 

WE have seen the influence of the character 
and education of the modern Spaniards on their 
religion. Let us now observe how it acts upon' 
their courage. 

The eauses which formerly kept it in a state 
of petivity have disappeared. It is a long time 
since there were any Moors in their neighbour¬ 
hood, who were the constant food of their courage; 
the motives of their hatred, their jealousy, arid 
their fanaticism increased its ardour. If it does 
• not appear in the same degree of fermentation as 
it was then, if it appears to sleep, it may rouse ; 
and indeed it does awake at the least signal. The 
fits of fury which were called holy, are bicome 
infinitely more rare. The time when it was fired 
by the mere name of Infidel; the age of the Pi* 
zarros and the Almagros is gone by with the 
Spaniards. Religious intolerance, if not entirely 
corrected among them, has borne for some-time 
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at least more the stamp of ridicule than the ap> 
pearatjce of atrocity ; and in their wars with^he 
Mussulmen they fight the enemies of their coun¬ 
try rather than the enemies of their religion. 

They begin even to feel that religion may sutFer 
a government to treat as useful neighbours those, 
that were formerly looked upon as irrcconcile- 
able enemies. In Spain, as else where, reason, the 
progress of mind, and philosophy well under-, 
stood, though slow, have sensibly softened their 
manners.* The remains of ancient barbarism dis¬ 
appear one after another. 

Formerly assassinations were more common in 
Spain than at present. Every man of any conse¬ 
quence had assassins in his pay. They were let 
oqt to hire in the kingdom of Valencia, in, the 
same manner as it is pretended that we not loqg 
ago hired witnesses in some of our provindcs. 
This disgraceful custom was chiefly owing to the 
kind of arms that were worn. It was a three- 
edged poniard, which, hidden under the cloak, 
was draw'u on the first moment of an atFront; 
its stab was more dangerous than tiiat, of the 
sword, which cannot be used privately, and the 
management of which requires some dexterity, 
and is even more dangerous than the common 
poniard called rejon. The use of these weapons 
of perfidy is not yet quite abolished, and justifies 
one of the accusations with which the character 
of the Spaniards continues to be blackened. 



. f; ilfc is rejy idiJEcUl* to correct the «K>raI* or/'tfven 
silie i&innerB tsf a pedple by violent snd;fiudden 
.ttieatis. . .The minister Sqaiibci made, h'is smd, 
.forty years ago, under the eyesof Charles III, the 
difesullex^rimeoh The long cloaks and the 
tapped hats.{«»H^nsr(?jf eJbaml^ergos), z costume in 
which it was difEcolt to recognise yonr best fnetld, 
.fiiwoarcd all sorts of disorders, particularly those 
vt'hich .jendangered the safety of the dtizbUi - To 
. proscribe them, be had recourse to coercive laws, 
.and even to acts. His satellites were st^bned in 
,tbe cross-ways, and, being provided with scissars, 
^curtailed the cloaks of all those who exceeded the 
pre8cril»ed. length. He, being a stranger, and 
;the minister of a sovereign who bad passed^a 
^ great part of his life out of Spain, expected to hud 
;:the Castillians as manageable as Peter the Great 
find found the Russians. But what happened? The 
•people resisted bis proceedings. The king began 
to: be afraid ; and the minister was put to death. 

. The costumef so rudely attacked, out<»litred him 
" some time:—but more slow and lenient measures 
!‘{the example of the court and those bejopging 
. so it, and the activity of a vigilant polieo,) have 
greatly diminished these ina>nvenicncejt The 
■likapped hats, which encouraged both insdft and 
l-Hcrtmes, by ensuring their im{fonity,ihane'entirely 
' disappeared in the capital {' and thh cloidci a'drCss 
g^very iCpovenient for thosi who kndvr how to ase 
ho longer encQUr^es laziness. ' 
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' With frespect to the use of the fatal poniard, 

H eaiats still in some parts of Spatn^ but only 
amongst the inferior classes of the people. ‘Fbere 
idll some bullies who make use of it to 
frighten the thnoroiis; and some violent tnen> to 
whom it is a ready instrument of vengeance. 
Tbeetsdesiastics have employed the arguments of 
charity and peace to make their congregations 
discard them. The last archbishop of Granada, 
'in particnlar/was very successful by means of his 
preaching. But these measures have not been so 
efficacious every where. The kingdom of Valencia, 
the country most favoured by Heaven, wbena it 
' should seem that beauty of climate and the good" 

' ness of nature would excite none but the sofrcr 
passions, is sullied by frequent murders. Ono of 
the prerogatives of the crown is, that the king 
can every year pardon one criminal condemoad 
to death, if there is the least thing in bis favour. 
But it has been remarked that, in tlie list prC" 
sented to <he king by the assedbly of V^alonoia, 
for the last seven years, there has not been a 
single criminal condemned, whose case was at 
all pardonable; so much premeditated atrooHy 
was observed in their crimes. 4 

The poniard and the assassin, are st^l pretty 
common in Andalusia: and it is them verified 
how powerful the influence of the climate is when 
not coanter*baIanced%y moral remedies. During 
the summer a certain easterly wind (called /c 
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verU de medin^ occ^qds a kind ofp^f^sy^ wbieh 
renders, these excesses much more freqnent tham. 
at any other time of the. year.' , 

But let the natural face of Spain he changed ; 
let canals and roads be tnade through those of 
her cantons which are at present inaccessible; lei, 
more easy communications render the inspection 
of the agents of government more quick anc|^ 
more certain; let the progress of agriculture, of 
industry and trade give occupation to mischieyotjs 
idleness;—^in short, let the plan of the 'present 
government continue to be executed, and the in- 
flu^ce of climate will give way in this respect,, 
as well as in others, to these powerful causes, , 

. The revolutions which have happened in their 
manners within the last sixty years, justify, this 
prognostication. It was only during the last cen¬ 
tury that two customs, which reason and humanity 
had a long time proscribed, began to become les^ 
common: I mean ihei rmufalla and the pedreades. 
The rondaUa is a spepics of defiance shown to 
one another by two troops of itinerant musiciaos. 
Without any other motive than to prove their qpu- 
ra^e, they present one another with fireraroiS; and 
swordsi^ach side begins with firing, and; th^ then 
have recourse to,their swords. Will it be believed 
that this custom still exists in Navarre and io. 
Arragon; and that a similar defiance took place 
io the month of Augu# 1792, between ,jtwo 
parishes near the town of Saragossa ? 
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'The CQStoWtof Ihe pedreadts -“lias ooly lafdy 
disappeared. Tins was also a kind of combat 'be* 
twgen two troops armed with slings, who attacked, 
and overwhelmed one another with stones. 

Such manners seem equally-to accuse those 
that keep' them alive and the government that 
toletates‘them. There are, however, some rea<^ 
sonable people who lament similar institutions, but. 
who pretend thaf, if they bear the marks of a little 
barbarism,' they also put their courage to the 
prcKif and nourish it. The lovers of paradox even 
go so for as to regret the reformation which the 
work of dervan-es has produced in the Spanish 
manners; by throwing an indelible ridicule on those 
silly, but -brave and generous, adventurers, who 
face every danger; and who offer gratuitously their 
assistance to the weak, the unfortunate, and the 
fair. In vain was it objected- to them, that the 
institution of knight-errantry is at least useless in 
a country where charity and the police watch 
over the safety of these three classes of society. 
They reply; “ Yes, if you are without trouble-' 
** some neighbours, or if you are secluded from 
** the world, you may, in polishing and refining 
“ the manners, -give yourself up with safety to all 
the emotions of humanity, to the tranquil enjoy- 
"^mentoftbe arts and of pleasures; but if yon 
** are destined to brave the fury of the elements 
« and of death iti battle, Is not ah education 
which early familiarises you with danger and 
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8u0<^4iigs, 8ft inestirrmbletnasonci. VTouM 
y>.a ftalion long temain fcee ffrcHn the^yoksi sf 
*f dci^potKifi, and indepeodai^ of bar nei|g^bo]ir!^ 
“ if its members wei« to renoadceeTerytintlitsrjr 
*' caeercise ftw the scenery of the >0{>ere; be.«w* 
t-ebange. feats of pugilism for tbe -danbe ? He 
^ would perhaps see her {»paIatioa ami faerbpu^ 
** l^tice extend infinitely into the bosom of the aiti 
V of peace. She might levy and maintain-as 
innumerable,and brilliant armies as Xerxes and 
Darius. But would she have her Leonidas aiid 

* her Miltiadcs ?’* < t 

However this may bej we can farther give as s 

proof the modern reformation upon the momla 
of the Spaniards, the rarity of dueliiog. Foiv 
merly, the nicest point of honour carried to excess 
occa^ned amongst them very frequent duels, ctf* 
which their plays and their romances bear test!* 
mony. At present, their courage, though not so 
soon inflamed, may still serve in time of war for 
the defence of their country, without interrupting 
its tranquillity in time of peace;—and during-the 
space of nearly ten years residence in Spain, I 
have not beard of one fatal duel having taken 
place} and very rarely indeed of any rencontres. 

• On the other band, the Spaniards have prU* 

served even to this day many of their an^Mut 
virtues : . particularly patience and sobriety; 

The on$ makes them hardy in their enterprises 
aqd Mefittig^e is their oecupatious.; the other 
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the ^xeesstts so v«ij^«btnirto{f 
imaoj^ tlw? other > natbns '»df £t»ope. - WIthduf 
wtaintig^^ko detract/rOnv’lheifirse oFfhese tiiltiesi I 
imldrsaf that'' the3r‘are itidebted for if to their 
aatued coTEstitutiim and to the quaHfy of their 
fodd. Their fobnst and nervous bodies* dried 
aad 'hardosed by a hot oliimte, can better support 
the piivatian and superabundance of food. The 
fteshi of anttnalsy at least in the niiddle provinces 
of'iSpain; Contains nwre nourishment than else- 
•beret ‘i'beit* vegetables, being less spongy than in 
other countries, where water contributes more to' 
their growth than the sun, also contain more 
abavishment. The foreigners who settle in Ma-i 
drid very soon perceive this; and if they Were fnliy 
to'satisfy tA)e appetite which they bring with thetn* 
they would soon be convinced, (by a very painfot' 
disease, called en^/t^qJd, a-kind of colic which the' 
physicians of this countty alone can cure,) that 
they'havc changed both food and climate. 

> With reppect to intOKicating liquors;—-The so¬ 
briety of the %;aniards is also owing in a great 
ineantirO to'Nature, wiiich, always making use of 
meana proportioned to the end required, has givfen* 
thefin' a -eonstitiition analogous to the strength; 
of nheir wine, which their land prodoceS}’ wh^st 
foneigners do^not vvithdmpunity jgratily their taste'' 
I have known repeated and striking e>Jt- 
antptciS'Of it. l^have seen 8etefi ’4»r'eight doi 
rwtiilfts^ifhieh' Ont' aiUbaSsadof Obunt '?ildnlmO«= 
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br«H)^bt with him, who drank the wine 
4^ I# J!\i(9nicha fwely as they xi^^Ottld the. tight 
mnes misen^y perish in less- than 

Sx yeorsv* They were almost eonstaa^y m » state 
of intoxication, and their decay was visible to the 
«08t inattentive observer. The^Spaniaitis, who 
follow the same custom, do not experience the 
same inconvenience^ ^It is extremely rare to aee 
one overcome n4th wine*; and if you meet 4i 
drunken soldier in the street, you may lay ten to 
one that he is a foreigner, and twenty to one that 
he is a Swiss. > 

Let us remark on this occasion, that sobriety is 
a quality belonging to the. inhabitants of southern 
countries, and intemperance to those of the 
northern ones. Let us also remark, that those 
liquors which they drink to excess ate not the 
productions of their owi?couptiy ;t— as if Nature, 
who has given them sufficient food and drink, and 
furnished them with orgar^ adapted to the means 
of procuring it, was determined to punish those 
who bring such articles from another country. 


* I still maintain this assertion} wbatever a German wnior, 
who has travelled in Spain more recently than I, and who 
pretends to have met with many dhinkairds, may say. A Spst- 
niatd, speaking to me latdy on this subject, s^d; Hus accuse 
tion comes from a Geunan, who wishes to exag^rate,,tlp 
tailing ^ong the Spaniards, in order to excuse his own coun* 
trymen. 1 do not adopt this recrimination, but I ^rsut m 'my « 
ifelement; ' '' ' ■" 
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that were iMended-for th6 use of that particufn’ 
people. ■ This is perhaps sometimes pe\^ted fcy 
certain circumstances; 4 )ut an atteatitc> observe 

■ 7 '' 

will easily find examples to convince him of its 
truth. 

The Spaniards will pardon me for ascribing <» 
their climate the virtue of sobriety (whicA is souh. 
animously granted to them). Is it not comparing 
them toother nations^ and even to every indivfc. 
dual of the human species, who owe their qualities, 
equally to their.education, their station, their ha¬ 
bits, to example, and to a thousand other causes 
which do not depend upon themselves ? And is 
k not also a great merit that they have profited 
by these benign influences ? 

The Spaniards may at least boast of having 
triumphed over that influence which carried them 
to a certain excess, and v/hicb might have served 
for their excuse. I have particularly in view, « 
depraved taste, repugnant to nature, injurious to 
the fair sex, and too common among the inhabi* 
tants of southern countries. This base passion is 
entirely unknown in Spain. Jealousy, another 
outrage against that sex which is the object of 
our bonr^ge, seems also to depend on the in- 
-fiueuce of a climate which communicates its 
ardour both to the senses and the imagination. 
This odious passion, once so offensive in its su¬ 
spicions, so injurious and cruel in its precautions, 
and implacable in its resentment, is now much 



wlikened mddksiD S^niardji. If lit" 

S^n thier^dvers'ate tornaented with sti$pic{oia»‘ 
and (bnyt^imesioo severe Jjjpibeir vengeance^ there* 
is ne country ih Europe that can bbast of so fewt 
jealous husbands. The women, who weire fori"* 
inerly deprived of all intercourse, who could hardly'* 
be seen through the grates of their witidowa, 
(which certainly owe their name to che vile senti-' 
ment of him who invented them)—^these WOhten' 
now enjoy perfect liberty. Their veils {mantillasy,‘ 
the only remains of their ancient slavery, ndw serve 
no other purpose than t*. defend them against' 
the sun, and to render them more attractive. 
A tissue at first invented by jealousy now belies 
its intention. Coquetry has made it one of its' 
most seducing articles of dress; and, in favouring' 
half-concealment, has indirectly encouraged the' 
stolen glances of love. Those lovers, who breathed 
the tale of their disconsolate sufferings under the 
balcony of their invisible mistresses, and had no 
other witness or interpreter than their guitar, are 
now only to be found in plays and romances, 
^nqoests are become less cruel and less dilatory; 
the husbands are become more tractable, the wo¬ 
men more accessible. 

Woman!—Who is there that does not foel a 
lively interest in this word ? Who is hot disposed^ 
to pardon their caprices; to submit to^ tfieir 
raillery,- aixi to indulge them in their^ifel(b|es ? tlb 
not all of you, particularly ye foreigners, who have 
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sighed at 4bl? feet ,of» Spaipsb 

*Bg of your chain, do you not^apppye^oC^l 

sentiments ? Shall I e*^?^avo^r 

sketch of tbe,<i)bjcct of your adoration, iti oydcr 

to retrace your pleasures ? Qr, if }ou have been 

•• parated from them by absence, by time, or by 

inconstancy, which sometimes rmders them still 

dearer in you. . slimation ;'T^shall I endeavour to 

mix a Uttle swretneas with the l.iltciness of your 

’■eerrets ? 

Womfcn in every courury have some peculiar 

itractions which chai.. them. In England, 
you are citarined by the elegance of their shape 
and the modesty of then behaviour; in Germany, 
by their rosy Kps and the sweajtness of their smiles; 
in France, by that amiable vivacity which animates 
all their features. The sensation which you ex¬ 
perience at the approach a handsome Spanish 
lady has something so bewitching that it baffles 
description. Her coquetry i-^ more open and less 
restrained than that of other women. She carps 
little about pleasing the world in general. She 
esteems its approbation much 'riore than she courts 
it; and is perfectly contented with one, if it be 
the object of her choice. If she neglects nothing 
which is likely to carry her point, at least she dis¬ 
dains affectation, and owes very little t6 
assistance of her toilet. The cbinplcKioti bf a 
Sj^iiish woman never borrow^ any assisthdSe^ffonii' 
artl Art never furnishes iier’wllfi a'cSt^br WhJi/h’ 

Yin-i': > •• 'V ■ 

VOL. ii; 
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denbd'Coiier by pladng.lMar onder 
vfb&infloencsof a bArawg son. But .with how 
^liNllfty'htianM^isabe not i|M!iowed^. a&a coiitf>eDfiB> 
ti0ft4br bw pdeness T Where cmuyou *find such 
'fine «hapes<M lbeira» sach gracefel tnoveaients, 
<>eiicb dditiacy o£ features, and such lightness of 
*od^riagc ? &rave, and Sometimes at 'sight 
'eVth a ihtie mehmcboly, when she casts apon yoa 
^hdr' Ibrge bkck eyes full of expression, had wh^ 
She 'aeaunpanies them with a tender smile, in- 
-seOSibtlify itself must fall at' her feet. But if 
MHe coldness of her behaviour does not; hhsdfr 
you from paying your addresses to her, she is Ss 
^'decided and mortifying in her disdain as she is 
* seducing when she permits you to hope. In this 
^fast case she does not snfTer you to be long .in 
^spdnse, but perseverance most be fbllownd by 
happiness-; and ^is line fVom a Well knoww 
poem, 

Nborri par r««p<»ance> U aaeurt par to phttow. 
cannot be applied to a Spanish b«dy. 

- ferseverance is, without diewbt, pleasure within 
^‘SfWnidi woman; but is at t4ie dametitne a ngO' 
rolua and slavish duty. LoVe, even whed browned 
whVsuccess, retjuires that you betohgtodiee aiode. 
The man who has enlisted under hee<‘<biBnna{S, 
must Orifice to her ail bis afibc^ns^'iahixdua -db* 
a&es, md all his %iiae. He is ooudenined^ shit to 
Nrtgaotv but to klletiessi Those'happyansortnls 
Wb^tbe l^ihiiisb Women ,soMiiei< and 
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are* named are letadiainterestedi bi|t.l4e 

^not leSB'assidooas, than, the Italian ttcishtnu Tbegr 
must be ready to provfisjheir devoMea. entry hfeipr 
i>of the day; acconi^iby tbein .b4n«ed>ita the 
.promenade, to the theatre, and even to the C09« 
*&aaionaI. More than one fempeal diatUrba the 
aerenity of auch m union; the slightest iiw!>deiit 
- produces . alarm; and a i^anueot nrB\reriog; is 
fmoidied like infidelity. It may be said, that 
Spain jealousy has fled from Hymen to take refuge 
in thebdmomof Love; and'that it belongs more 
particulariy to that sea which seems made rather 
to inspire than to experience it. , 

. To he brief. The bonds of a handsome Spanisjh 
woman are less pleasant to support than dil^ult 
to avoid. Their caprices, the natural offspring of 
a lively imagination, are^soatetimies obstinate and 
• unruly.. But it is not easy to reconcile with these 
transient humours the constancy of roost of the 
Spani^ women in tbekr attachments. The infa¬ 
tuation which they occasion and which thpy ex- 
petience, ao difi^cnt ftom all extreme situations 
that do net . last long, is often prolonged much 
Ixiyond the ordinary time; and 1 bal^e se&Q ^9 this 
land of'iatdent passions more than one lover die 
.mf old age» May dot tbi$ a^^arent contradiction 
be aocoiwtedfor from their rdiglous scrpplp;, iU 
' nnderstuod as they almost always are ? Thecjjo- 
aoieiiee'pf.aSpftaiab woman, though 
t enough 4 b Mnit one only choice at which %r 

' U 2 
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dbfy nWraMira, it irat be frighlkined vv^il'Mt 

Mjcraesba tbf hifidelities i Does she find ibr^thfi 
fibt'iit^ Sitci/se in hek^ fhii^ and in the irresistdiia 
Velw of ’her heart, that draw^her to.iihtmiJy objeci 
trhi^h Nature designed fisr her ? 01 does she fiad 
tW^udceeding fitlachtnents the sin aj^pear again ia 
all Us a^iKness ? This is another senij^a to eapla^ 
hi the Spanish woihea. They reconoUe their iaip 
conE^ency in morals with the niintttei£(b6ersanGE> 
of religious duties. In many countries tfae^ ex- 
hesses Succeed one another alternately, la Spain 
Ihey are inseparable, as well among the men aa>the 
women. In this association of the most incohoo 
TOent things, ‘thoir object seems to be not to^-pre- 
•vettt ‘Scandal or to change their conduct, but to 
tnaktfii kitid of oompensatioo for their faults. 

’ Iliiire known many men in Spain who fiequented 
’We tdrarebes 'with an assiduity which even true 

* Christhms tnigfet regard as a rigorous, obligation ; 
‘ Wholcept strictly the laws of tbechurohconcerq- 
''iAgfestSi who 'rendered to their priests the most 
'‘'li4tnble homage ;'—and who, notwithstanding^ led 

* dissolute IWes. ’ 

1 liate” known many wmnen, abandoned to'an 
'=iH!(iMAiiAfKnt''wkkdj*tfaeir'daty disproves, surfoondo 
‘^tsdlfadtli Seelies'^andfoapnlacies, bond thesoselves'by 
tosi]^ifiesQt vowa^ and fulfiH with 
’^IdhiputOsiiy^ 

■c!!'.. f 'bdli^lbat bypeiaite%fthetieti6^rti}fiift^xrt 
rare in Spain; but this fantastic admation of im 
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ttordiijr wUfa soperstitioas prstcH^es is <q^rqf^cpiir{ 
xMxi so Spain than elsewhere. Must ^eattrihut/s 
this to the oC ciVtifSaMoa^ ior to the ccimtoM 
iomp^amaoe oi^'ihe (hreetors oT conadence, who 
ise' iavisfa of this indelgences which th^ tbe^if* 
selves stand in need of? Or does this clitpa^ 
fvhich mnsidso serve as an exouibe ^ some vjoesf, 
tntntnafid too impcrbusly certain weahnessea pf 
^xmadsfloc, scrupulous enough in other respiwtj^ 
to be lightened from them t 
Enddbvouring to explain the dissoluteness 
morals, is to own their existence. Yes, in this.ne* 
Bpect depravity knows no bounds. It infects all 
classes of socidy, and even those whom one 
Hvonld expect at least to have the appearance of 
shame, the impetuosity of desires leads even to 
effi-ontcry; and it is not rare to receive advapoea 
from, that sex destined by Nature not to provoke bvit 
to await them. Too often you have little reasem 
to be satisfied with this good fortune. How often 
does one revolt at those easily obtained pleasures, 
and even those granted with some trouble 1 How 
many victims does not incontinence produoel 
She punishes not only the guilty, but too often 
’the innocent suffer from the dreadful conseqjucfnoev. 
That hcmiblo gift which the New World hasgfven 
lotbpOld, is become in Spain the patnmonyof 
whole families, and the degeneration of a< great 
nundter iMustrioua races. i8> ittrikingly visible. 
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plague, 8eeini'‘to‘'K4Vfe becdtile* 

common h^re, is of most dangetous conseqbcntit^ 
td those wbo havCbden bc/rb in'Snothlsr cHni^e; 
^d though a“fhousBad ehai'hiS'iBhd attractidflft 
Incite, a prudent foreigner will Kdflitate Isefore 
bends his neck to this dreadful yok^ 

■'This deprSvlty is, however, nof^'gcrteral ii 
(helibeHine' Would insindafe. There are, indeed,' 
in Math^d many exemplary ‘ families, Ihithfdf 
apbdses^ and women that might be quoted' aS 
models‘bf reservfc and decorum. The yorttg^ 
(bmatcs, though less reserved in their bebaViOttl^ 
grant much less than their exterior promises, andf 
it Ih very seldom that they anticipate ihatriage. 
If’ opportunities of buying those shainrful Affd* 
Catyplhasores are frequent for thoseVbb seek aftb? 
thdm,' prostitution is by no means so public and 
bilhel^dikf as* In other tmuhtries. I^e ]^!icd,‘ 
which proscribes this scandalous intercom's^ wiHfit" 
iiflferify, obliges li to hide itself, and it is ’tiea 
othSd fbllowed to its secret recesses. And, wlnrit 
sihgdhir in a country where dissolnt emahh>' 
^^^hfe sd common, and where there afesO-Wtdfey 
t!^1onngerj, yon will in vhio look for bneWtl^sd 
dddrtc^ana thaS in other countries'pafa^ hlldtrt 
with the wages'bf tlidr shame. ArtJ'od^it^'tliid 
rsonages, although the/enjo/^thS'itmt*^ 
^atil^tiOn that 'opulence can‘^prd(^i%/'tB^/ 
th^'ja^ira kidd 6f decc'ht^'presl%t{^^^i6l^^^ 



p»jr4W^ 
and aecwqy aocopi|{anie^ 
di^pcpful amonrs. ^ 

.XUe au 5 tfirity<rf all the kings of the new^y- 
9 ^ty.<;an,^lDnci account for this uwdern singula- 
rijl(^. 44 ;-their .court it was necessary toconceu 
those weaknesses which were not excused by their 
eicatnpje ; suspected would have been g|eat 
taaprud^nqe, and to piake them pub^c the height 
of.temeri^ Charles 111 was oq this he^d cve;i;| 
idmost tyrannical. I have seen one qf tlie ii}OS| 
emioenf grandees of bis court impeach beibie ^bi^ 
prince bis own son« who had suffered hims^^^ tc^ 
be seduced by a pretty actress 4 and obtaiped 
from him that the lover shoidd be shut, up ip n 
castle, and the mistress in a bouse of correction a 
but all the young lords at the court of Spain Intye 
not such rigorous fathers; nor do all the. fio* 
trj^ses atone in the same manner fpr the passions 
they inspire. 1 ^ 

IHmust still add, for the honour of the fair sex 
ip Spain, that the women banish front their sooi* 
ety all those familiarities which are esteenied 
innocent in countries where the senses are Jess apt 
to be inflamed; and this distrust of themselves 
is at least a homage which their w;eaknes 8 es offe^ 
up at the altar of modesty;—-for instance, tbey^apfl 
not 8 i|;^in public the most innocent salute,,ap 4 
tbow liberties which some of our comedjar^ ,ex-| 
hibit ^ scruple to the eyes ef 
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fre baai«fae4 fro«i the SpadisBi 

S^P?rc 

j |)rQvi<jeed< yo|i do not approach them<too 
itbi^ aufibf^ and soinctajnie|(«weR provdka^ 
ciiticqn)ent& which decenejr fibartlm ah 
entepdreei, paintinga by tl^otost’Indeli¬ 
cate pencil, even obscenities, and loose ea- 
they partly pardoa<, 1 have beaid them 
hpV^^ftcb,discourse as few men, though not very 
scf^puflous, would tnuLe use of at their most dis». 
^lm|e bapqueta, and have heard (hem ainl^ scraim> 


5W fJtdMiPTed 1h‘one the' theatre* of the ^etro|)dliiii"' Soni^ 

jmhm mjii! II (ilm^iiliiriiiil niiii’, whieh, tlwugh triviSlti'^itlSlf/ 

I .^r^y.fpafine to a note, but which, dUph;^!^ itl^hiqog! 

cf ex(^ive ,de^cacy, joined to moral* that are,p£^ .,vu^^ 

^il k>rnetiq&es' dis^sting.' There is not a traveller who, iq 

e^hiiiln^ $paili, ^aiticnilarly Castiile, has not otue^ed grbii]^ 

OiHtldi Uwof ctan’Of peo{^, -who; «^ng m tbe'ktni; ‘ aWakhn 

their ^aaioess int^tHrler to„dear themselves'bf Mieiriver- 

Ipvers.ofjthis 9laWj;k i^.a piece of g^jjjlpnltjr 

which both enjoy, Taking this for granted, pur little opera ef 
■ Vi , i ' ■• i. >* ■ <1'.'!? .1 .. ;r'"‘ : ■■T 

the TokneUer having been translated into Spanish, the scnipn- 

lo6s1fran4!ti^r would hot vhotdre to hazard’the rtPi^'n kilts 'v^ldfa 
biingst'shout; theiiasndnelttebt.i- Brrtr what dbes'-Se tiSjstithth 


? d# tbe-intereetii%,,.lpeQ!» whole tha.:mBMfa- cooper 
k buw |b. jt^de-of- t|ie tub^; tb? ei^teis s^ty, 

.and sits.down between the legs of the ingenious Fw^eUe j 
her Skit^te' ^rigeii''clears ha h^J^ oiT the vennin. 
Ih ei^presdte feniUlarii^,'*i^^'4£e 

(tee-eiiMlfet dfii dbSijaivoiSll^ pled^hlt ft^ 
tpawFWtd k9!iilK>'Qid;;uiiO£; 






oe^bftiihart itinSecent SiMiW^ 

been more than once shocked at the abomindl^^ 
staries<of:'sOTDe ^ 

tbem'^lati!^«#ifb^t’ 'bfushiri^ ’littd -Mif- 

rcterwyjtiWB i*Ma«rt>'8ecret detaiiarbf fheif'krtiorfitei* 
5Gt3t»es?f'bmi^^fiy were astonished‘thaf^’^'thfcir audP^ 
tors sbocdc^il|Kiver anj' cmbarraSsmietlPt. '^ • "• * 

KfiThese traits only,, which I would not have tiife' 
i<ijastic&to:|}]a<» to the account of all th^Spahl^ 
feii* se«tj '»re not, however, sofficieirt to prove the 
dqfjravit)ii of moral^i in Spain. ‘The' wbrhen who 
suffer others and who themselves hold these free 
diacpurses, are neither for that more seduottve 
nor^nore easy to seduce. It has been besides oIk 
served, that a nation not yet perfectly cinliziEkI/ 
ibay very well, without being corrupted, have .i^ 
thenr language a species of naivete whjcb .reQ. 
ders their ea;pressions less chaste; and L^ant 
tempted < to believe that these manners, wht^ 
shook decency so moch in other people, wotth! 
disappear with, a more refined civiliztdioo^ 
and by more care in educatton. But what 
can be expected , when the young, pec^e are 
leB' entisely to the management cf servailt^ 
cvetf 'tn families of distinction ? Can they'tor 
•time piese^e in their thoughts ai^d ip the'*; ,d»^ 
^urse ib^tyuKin purity, the principal, ^avpi: fd 
itb 9 ir;#ei|^ when, from the tenderest age, th^^- 
miltarise V themwlvcs vriHi -the^lffcBt Vsfl^ tnf- 
pressions; and when they see the most indecent 
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wit applauded at the theatre; particularly when 
love, which occupies their mothers’ whole time, 
scarcely leaves a minute to watch them ; when, 
finally, ignorance and idleness leave to plays and 
romances the care df forming their heart an.d im¬ 
proving their mind ? Ye who are to. ^lecotne mo¬ 
thers of families, how ill do you ninderstaad, or 
rather how ill do others understand, your interest! 
Some taste for employment, some care bestowed on 
the development of those dispositions'Heaven 
hath showered in plenty upon you, would make 
you the most happy as well as the most bewitching 
creatures. You are neglected ; you are Idt to 
yourselves and those who corrupt you. Listless¬ 
ness and its concomitants surround you. You will, 
to your misfortune and our despair, disappoint the 
intention of Nature. , 

^The character and' manners of a people would 
be. imperfectly.known if they were only seen in 
their serious occupations and under the entire 
of passion. They show themselves better in .their 
festivals, their games, and their taste. We shall 
endeavour to dclineata the Spaniards under these 
di^erent heads, . • : . ^ 







CHAPTER XII. 

Mannerscustoms of tie Spaniards. Tieir 
dances, ^f^eit games. Their pleasures. Their 
meals. Their taste. 

I 

NOTHING forms a stronger contrast to the 
gravity of the Spaniards than their favourite dance 
^Oat fandango, a truly national dance, full of ex¬ 
pression, at which foreigners that are a little scru¬ 
pulous are at first shocked, but soon become eft- 
chahted with it. 

As soon as the fandango is struck up by the 
musicians at a ball, all faces bcgpn to be animated, 
and the spectators, if even their age condemns 
them to a state of immobility, have great diffi¬ 
culty to keep from falling in. A veiy ingenious 
apologue has been formed, to give an idea of its 
irresistible fascination. 

It is related that the courhqf Rome, scandalized’ 
that a country so renowned for the purity of it* 
faith had not long ago proscribed such a profane 
dance, resolved to pronounce the solemn condem¬ 
nation of it. A consistory was formed; the cause 
of the fandango was tried according to all the 
rules of law. Sentence was going to be pro¬ 
nounced, when one of the judges very judiciously 
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djscrvied, ifeat a eriftifmi boght ndt fo' be dsn*‘ 
demned without being seefl and beitd. The bb- 
nervation was approved; and a Sp^lsb couple 
Was introduced, who to the sound of ntstrantenta 
displayed all the graces -ot’' ' Thd 

severity of the judges was not prooC'^idtlst this 
trial; the austerity in their faces began to 
disappear ; they got up, their knees and arms re> 
covered their juvenile suppleness; the baWof the 
consistory is transformed into a dancing>roomt 3»d 
the fandango is acquitted. ‘ 

After such a triumph, it may well be imagined 
that any claim advanced by decency will he laugh, 
edat. The reign of fandango h now established. 
He changes his character, however, according to 
the place where be is introduced. The audience 
sometimes ask for him on the stage, and he closes 
almost every private ball. At these tim^ he con> 
fines himself to a slight expression of his meaning; 
but under other circumstances, where a small 
number of spectators in good humour are inclined 
to dispense with scruples,' his meaning is pro- 
oounced in such a manner, that voluptuousness 
aeizes the very soul; his sting penetrates the heart 
of 'the most modest youth, and .reanimates the 
blunted senses of old age. The. ^fandango is 
danced only by two peo{de, wbo.uev^ tohcb ope 
another, not even with fteir handsj hhf to see 
them provoke one another, by turn^ 'nBtrMtm|;„to 
9 distance, aod.advancing doseijf, agap^,;i see 
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bow the woman, at the moment when her languor 
indicates a near defeat, reviees all at once to escape 
her pursuer} how she is pursued, and in her turn 
pursues bim;.- bow!-?the different emotions which 
they feel arc expressed by. their looks, their ges. 
tures, and their attitudes,—<you cannot help ob¬ 
serving, witb«.a blush, that these scenes are to the 
engagement# of Cytherea, what our military evolu¬ 
tions are in time of peace to the true*,display of 
the art of war. 

There is in Spain a dance still more voluptuous 
if, possible than thebut it belongs rather 
to the provinces than the capita!; it is called the 
vohra ,, Andalusia is its native counfry : as it 
seems, invented particularly for the Andalusians 
of both sexes; a remnant of decency has banish- 
,ed it almost entirely from private .balk, but it is 
danced still often enough on the stage *. 


* A German traveller, (M. Fisclicr,) who has lately publish¬ 
ed a work on Spliin, in which he modestly professes to have 
done noting hat gtean -after me, and wherein we find many 
pictures the .cdouring of whidt is very warm, but their like¬ 
ness striking, describes the volero, which be saw on the stage 
of Cadiz, In this manner: 

" When tlitfplay is dver, the stage changes info a handsoine 
i«%ktetmk '.Thei-orchestra' begins to play again: castanets'jtre 
.'t hefsvd, and from eadvside of the stage a. male aud female 
, “.dancer make,their appearance,, both dr^s^ in the Ant^k- 

** aian costume, which belongs to flie dance. They fly a 
'’“iMtual rimeontre as if thiey had been seeking o:i4 another. 
' ** Tlie mkn ^fea^ his amordua arms to tli^ Woman, whd* U 
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A third 4ance belonging" to the Sfaniards is 
that of/the seguidillas. They are danced -with 
eight* like-our cotillons; at each corocr the four 
couple describe;, but only m fassantiibi^ principal 
traits of the fandango. It is here that a Spanish 


** going W fly Into them ; ttnt all at once she turns about and 
" escapes him. The maa, half angry, revenges hilnselfi and 
*'flees jjQ, his turn. The orcbestni niakesa pause, the couple 
stop as if undetermined j but tjie music soon puts them in 
" motion again. , ^ 

Prom henceforward the man expresses his desires with in- 
" creasing vivacity. The woman seems more inclined to 
flivour them. A more voluptUoOs languor is painted *ih her 
“ eyes, her bosom beats with more violence, her arms extend 
to the object who solicits her; but a new tormentfog accident 
'•robs him of heralecond time:—a fresh pause reanimates 
'•• them again. 

“The music of the orchestra rises and falls; it takes wings 
•' to follow their steps. Full of. desire, the man darts agmu 
•• before his partner. The same sentiment actuates her.. Th^ 
“ devour one another with their eyes; .their lips Ijegin to 
" open; but she is still feebly kept back by the'small remains 
* of shame. 

“ The elevation of tlie music increases, and with it the vi- 
‘•vacity^of their movements. A kind of vertigo, the iatoxi* 
“ cation of voluptuousness, seems to have .subdued them both; 
*' all their muscles demand and expi-ess pleasure; .their sight 
•' seems confused. All at once tlie music stops; the dancers 
« retire in soft languor; the curtain drops, and the spectators 
.*• aAraken again.” - ■ ‘ ' 

Such an animated d^craption is rather m apok)gy than a 
mtire; it is, however, 4xact. Some years sgc; t^e vp^ero was 
danced on the stage at Paris; but decenqr i^d Softened the 
cokrats, and pkasiuc did'not wish th^m more wann. ' '. 
a 
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Woman, dressed in her costume, accompanying tliQ 
music with her castanets, and beating time with 
her heel with exact precision, becomes one of the 
most enchanting obj^ts which love can employ fo 
^enlarge bis empire. 

’ Private balls are very general throughout Spain. 
They have a kind of president, who, under the 
name of bastonero, watches over good order in the 
midst of pleasure. He has the care of ordering 
the minuets, and of matching partners in such a 
mannersas to render as many hdppy, and as few 
otherwise, as possible. 

With respect to public balls and masquerades, 
they have been totally prohibited since the reign 
of Philip V. M. d’Aranda endeavoured revive 
them at Madrid ; but they did not survive his ad> 
ministration. 

, The people have some particular games, which 
relax their usual gravity a little. One is a feeble and 
dull representation of those wherein the strcngUi 
and agility of the ancients were kept in continual 
exercise. It consists in throwing with a vigorous 
arm a bar of iron to a certain distance, and for that 
reason is called ei juego de la hurra. 

Another game, much liked bj the people, but 
.Still-ipore insipid, is known as well in Italy as in 
Spain. Several men sitting in a circle .hold up. in 
their turnrtwo, four, six or ten fingers, and rapidly 
-call alou^ the exact number field up. ^ 

'iiie’ i«6ple called bon ton haye VqcreationiS pf 
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Jn tbe cindes of idleness tixltr 
))|iqncip«tI''te!a]Uitkiti^ as elaewbere, is cards, par* 
liqularly tbe game of which originally csame 
from Spein, as Us name denotes, but which they 
|M)W call chebs, and a kind of bUiiards called 

ju^o 46 trucos. 

In general, fbey seldom meet to eat togotlier. 
The innocent and healthy, pleasures of a country 
roml^le^iarc almost entirely unknown to them. 
Elven tbe chase has few admirers, at least near the 
capita}. Tbe monarch and bis family scec’j to have 
the. exclusive piivilegc of it. A country life ha$ 
no attractions with a Spaniard; and it would be 
very easy, to count the number of their country- 
houses* Of ^he many opulent individuals In Ma¬ 
drid, there are scarcely ten who have any. As to 
castles and balls, so numerous in France, in En* 
g;land,and in Germany,which contribute,so much 
to the embellishment of tbe environs of large 
cities, a^d where their owners pass at least the 
^mmejr season, there are so few in the neighbour, 
hood of Madrid, and in the rest of the peninsula, 
that many travellers have believed that from thence 
the expression came, to build tattles in Sfaia ,—^as 
much as to say, to liye in tbp land of cbimairas. 
But this opinion is erroneous, because ancient cas¬ 
tles, for the most part in ruins it is Imp, abound jn 
almost all the provinces. 

Therefore it is in the interior of tji^r^t cities 
thft rich citizens of the|k}ngdoi|[^ cqn^sifatn 
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thtiit enjoyments. Music is one for which the 
Spaniards ha\^e most taste. This art is even cu!-* 
tivated amongst them with success, although theif 
national music has not made much progress. If 
it possesses any peculiar characteristic, it is derived 
from the little airs which they call tonadillas and 
seguidillas •, productions that are sometimes agree¬ 
able, but their modulation is so little varied, as to 
prove that the art of composition is with them still 
in its infancy. They, however, on the othef 
hand, drJ brilliant justice to the master pieces of 
Germany and Italy, which are always highly wel¬ 
comed in their frequent concerts. There are 
many amateurs, but few composers that de¬ 
serve particular notice. A poet of Madrid, named 
r>on Thomas Yriarte, who died a little while ago 
in the flower of his youth, composed about thirty 
years since a poem on music, where the dryness of 
the didactic is recompensed by some ingenious 
episodes and. a brilliant imagination. The con¬ 
noisseurs assert that the character of the Spanish' 
music is there delineated by the hand of a 
master. 

It is not only for the sake of dancing and music 
that the Spaniards meet. They have also, as in¬ 
ducements to assembling, their tertulias and their 
refrescos. The tertulias are like our assemblies, 
where perhaps there reigns more liberty, but where" 
is oftetn a guest as well as in our cirefes- 
ThilVomen in general endeavour very little to be 
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social amongst one another; each aspres to beat 
the head »f aterihUai and no dotibt it is these 
exclusive prctensions-lhat still banish from Spanish 
societies what we call French gallantry. The 
women are there beloved, .even adored, as well 
as elsewhere; but when they do not inspire 
lively sentiments, they seldom receive that marked 
attention which our urbanity lavishes indistinctly 
on all the individuals of that amiable sex. This b 
not because the Spaniards have no gallantry. 
Their refined and high-flown traits are scattered 
with profusion in their romances and their plays; 
but in the eyes of foreigners they appear ex¬ 
aggerated and full of grimace when carried into 
-pacticc. They have not that easy manner, those 
elegant expressions, which even those who are 
envious of us agree in acknowledging in French 
gallantry. With us, a pretty woman with whom 
we are not in love is only an amiable creature, 
who expects but does not insist on homage, who 
receives it with a smile. In Spain, if she knows 
how to make herself respected, she is a divinity, 
whom you cannot as it were approach but on your 
knees. An ingenious verse of a ballad is sufficient 
for the first; but the other requires the sublime 
accent and cadence of the o^e. 

. The refrescosy invented by luxury and fastidious 
aquearaishness, do not contribute in Spain, any 
than the itriuUas, to increase, the 
;cqjJr«e of,the sexes. . In the course .ofi.the fmr. 
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they ire nothing but some light collations, to 
A/hich persons with'whom you interchnnge visits' 
are invited, and serve as a prelude to the tertaliasi 
But on solemn occasions, such,*' for instance, as 
celebrating a marriage, a christening, or the birth¬ 
day of the master of the house, the refresco is a 
very important and expensive affair. All their ac¬ 
quaintances are invited: as they arrive, the men 
separate from the women. These sit in a particu- 
I'dr room, and etiquette requires that they remain 
togetheJ till all the company is assembled. The 
mistress of the house receives them on a sofa under 
a canopy, placed in a particular part of the room, 
which was in ancient time called the estrado, and 
above it is generally suspended the image of the 
Virgin. At the appearance of the refresco, the 
conversation becomes lively, and the two sexes 
join. In the first place large glasses with wafer 
are presented round, in which are dipped little 
square sweet cakes, of a spongy substance, called 
azucar spenjado, or rosado % after that comes cho¬ 
colate, a favourite beverage with the Spaniards 
twice a day, and which they think so wholesome, 
or at least so innocent, that they give it to the 
dying. After that arrive in profuse abundance, 
sweetmeats, confectionary, and dainties, of all 
kinds and colours. These are not only eaten on 
the spot, but large papers, bats, and even hand- 
kc^hiefs, are filled with them. The foreigner 
who is for the first time admitted to this species 

X a. 
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of meal, where intoxicating liquors arc avoifled, 
expects to find a sober nation, but is mistake^. 

Dancing or some game generally follows these 
refrescos ; but it is very seldom that this entertain¬ 
ment is succeeded by”^ a supper. This is a very 
frugal meal with the Spaniards, and for which 
they seldom assemble. Their cookery, such as 
they have received it from their forefathers, is 
liked by very few. Their palate requires high 
seasoning. Pepjier, pimento, the juice of the 
tomatesy or love apple, saffron, &c., coloui* or in¬ 
fect almost all their dishes. A single one has 
found favour with foreigners, which is called in 
Spain oJla fodrulayzw^ is a kind of pol-pourri of all 
sorts of meat boiled together. The Spanish cook¬ 
ing is seldom plain, but with obscure families who 
are attached to ancient customs. Almost every¬ 
where it is connected with ours, and in many 
houses entirely supplanted by it. 

Thus it is that we arc universally imitated, even 
to the rendering us ridiculous. Our fashions, 
for instance, have been adopted in Spain as else¬ 
where. Our dresses are introduced under the 
Spanish cloak. The veil is only exclusively worn 
by women of the lower sort. For the others, it 
serves only to hide the disorder of the toilet when 
they go out on foot. With this exception, their 
coiffure and their whole dress submit to the power 
of French fashion. The Spanish manufacturers en¬ 
deavour to seize and follow the rcigniiig taste,, in 
6 
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all its rapid variation, without foreign aid; but 
they have not yet carried their point. The great 
cities, and even the court, acknowledge it in run¬ 
ning directly to Paris and Lyons as the true sources 
of fashion. In (his respect, as well as in many 
others, the Span'nrds who affect the hon ton do 
justice to the superiorify of some foreign nations, 
and lake lessor s of elegance from them in more 
than one respect. Their tables arc served in the 
French^fasliion ; their cooks and valets-de-cham- 
bre arc French. Our milliners decorate their 
wives, and form schools 4)f good taste for their 
daughters, who may hope one day to succeed their 
instructors. The heavy and antiquated equipages 
disappear from time to time, and make room for 
English and French carriages, which for some 
years past are made in Madrid and even in some 
other great cities. Sets of horses in elegant har¬ 
nesses area growing luxury, and they neglect no 
opportunity to invite our niechanic.s, manufactu-r 
rers, and artists into their country. 

This homage Is not confined to objects of mere 
frivolity, but extends to almost all the branches of 
literature both French and English. The Spa¬ 
niards translate most books of these nations, works 


on morals, on the ^arts, history, even romances, 
religious books particularly; in short, every thing 
which orthodoxy does not forbid. 

To our poetry alone it is that they annex little 
merit. Their imagination, Loldto extravagance. 
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finJs <5ur conceptions cold and tame. Accastom- 
ed 10 exaggeration and to redundancy, they can¬ 
not ay)preciatc the merit of fitness and precision. 
The fine shades depicted in our ridicule and our 
manners escape their ejes, (hat are too much ac¬ 
customed to caricatures ; and with respect to our 
style, their ears, spoiled by the brilliant prosody 
of their cadenced phrases, cannot relish our pecu¬ 
liar expressions, which speak more to the soul than 
the senses; and the rounding of our elegant periods 
is lost upon them. 

One of the principal" causes that will prevent 
Spanish literature from being reformed, is, that the 
models which they still admire, and which (hey en¬ 
deavour to imitate, are distinguished by the bad 
taste which at that time infected all Europe, and 
to which our early authors paid ample tribute, but 
on the ruins of which have been built the master¬ 
pieces of the reign of Louis XIV, that fixed our 
language in an irrevocable manner. If our litera¬ 
ture had stood still in the times of Ronsart,Marot, 
Benserade, Voiture, Balzac, &c., their defects even 
would still serve for models. What might have 
happened to us, if a concurrence of circumstances 
bad not improved our literature, has happened to 
the Spaniards. Since their Cal^erm, l^ope de Vega^ 
Q»e-z 'edo, RehoUedo, Stc. &c., full of a brilliant and 
creati\e imagination, but irregular, no author has 
appeared in Spain that was gifted with such shin¬ 
ing quaUtics and sagacity. 
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Literature has been at a stand for,more than a 
century. Those men of genius, often very fan¬ 
tastical in their conceptions, continue the stan¬ 
dard of the beautiful; and their example, with¬ 
out producing any thing to be compared with 
what is with reason admired in tliem*, has served 
and still serves to excuse the errors of wit, and 
the gigantic expressions of a false eloquence. 
These reproaches are particularly applicable to 
the stage. 

♦ We shall insert below some modification of these remarla, 
u.'hich liav« been found a little too severe. 

(A'ote to the iditien of J806.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of ibe Spamsh stage. Aicient ahd modem come- 
'■ dies. Defence of the Spanish stage^ and a critique 
on ours. Spanish versification. Actors. Modern 
farces. Majos and Gitanos. 

IT would be unjust were we to appreciate the 
Spanish stage entirely from the critique of 
Boileau. 

There are still, no doubt, some pieces in which 
the law of the three unities is outrageously violated; 
but in many of them not so much as to spoil all 
the interest. The Spaniards themselves blame most 
of their heroic plays, in which princes and prin¬ 
cesses assemble from all parts of Europe without 
any motive or probability, and are every one in 
their turn either the agent or the sport of the 
most incredible adventures, and finish with un¬ 
necessarily spilling their blood without having even 
caused a tear to flow. Although many of these 
pieces oftentimes shine with original beauties; 
although they discover the rare talent of pro¬ 
ducing a complicated plot, and of finding the 
denouement even in the thread of their sub- 
jeetj—it is not on this account that the Spaniards 
praise their stage; but they have another reason 
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to be proud of it, and this even foreigners ac¬ 
knowledge. I mean their pieces de caract'cres 
these, without having the same regularity as our 
master pieces, or the same choiceness of thought 
and expression, are for the most part touching to 
the heart, and faithful in their pictures ■, and show 
a richness of imagination in tlie writers. The 
pieces called de capa y espada in particular give 
«uch an exact description of their ancient inaners, 
that they may be .studied to advantage in them. 
That gelierosity which still characterizes them, is 
there represented in the most lively colours; those 
flashes of patriotism and religious zeal which 
formerly made them equal to any enterprise; th'>se 
sallies of national p!i<!e. the noble expression of 
which makes them be forgiven and almost ad» 
mired ; that irritability on the tickicsn subjects 
of love and honour, which of old multiplied dudg 
in Spain-, tlic paruest ness aid devotion of hoping 
jove; the anguish of unhappy love; the plots of 
thwarted love: such are thp plays which the Spat 
niards still admire as much as when they first ap¬ 
peared. Their authors, amongst whom the most 
distinguished are JLope de Vega^ lioxas, Sods, 
Moreto, ArellanOy and particularly the immortal 
Calderon de la Barca, have established this tastie 
so much by their success, that modern authors, 
such as Zamora and Cahizares, who wrote in the 
beginning of this century, dared not to stray from 
this walk. 
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. The Spanish stage, however, experiencedsonse 
happy changes more than twenty years ago# 
Tree tragedy without any unworthy admix* 
ture'had long been a stranger; but lately they 
have represented some of our pieces translated 
more or less literally : some of our dramas, such 
as Eugenk, the Dherleur of Mercier, &c., have 
been translated quite literally; as also some of 
our best tragedieSj such as Andromaqiie, Zaire, 
Mithridate, &c.; some translated or imitated from 
the Italian, as Kouli-Kan and Famela of Vroldoni. 
A few modern authors have even produced original 
tragedies, and worthy of that title ; that is to say, 
regular, and without any of those bufiboneries 
which characterize the ancient, even the most af¬ 
fecting, Spanish pieces. 

So long ago as 1750, one of the first members of 
the Academy of Language, Don Augustin Monii- 
mo, attempted a reform in the taste of the nation, 
by writing two tragedies conformable to the rules 
of the three unities, Virginia, and Ataidfo, They 
are written with purity; but whether they bad only 
this merit, or whether the Spaniards were not ripe 
enough for such a reform, they have been laid 
aside. Some later attempts have been more suc¬ 
cessful. The elder Moratin wrote a tragedy, en¬ 
titled llonnesinda ; but the interest of the piece 
did not answer to the force and elegance of its 
style, and its success was not lasting. Guzman el 
another tragedy of this author, the subject 
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of which should intefrest all Spaniards, as it re¬ 
traces an heroic circumstance of their history, with 
the same merit and the same fault, has had the 
same fate. The Destruction of Nunmntia, by Pro* 
fessor Ayala, another subject fit to elevate tfa« 
mind of the Spaniards, has not disappointed the 
hopes of its author. This tragedy recalls the most 
flattering recollections of national pride, and 
breathes patriotism in all its fervour. It still es* 
cites a lively emhusiasm on the stage. Another 
modern tragedy, the Raquel of the academician 
La Thuerta, a distinguished poet, who died but a 
few years ago, would have enjoyed the same tri¬ 
umph, if certain political reasons had not excluded 
this piece from the stage. It is well conceived, 
ably w'rittcn, full of brilliant passages, and entirely 
conformable to the rules of art. Except that the 
winding up is bad, it would be esteemed in every 
country a work of the first order. 

Two more modern authors, Cienfuegos, at pre¬ 
sent at the head of the foreign department, and 
M. QuintanOj one of the principal men employed 
in the commercial council, havew-ritten with more 
or less success, the first three regular tragedies, 
JdomeneCy the Comlesa de Castilla, and Zordrdo ; 
the other, two, El Duque de Visco, and Echyo. 
Both have decided talents for poetry, as the .collec¬ 
tion of their works proves* ; but they are thought 

* MM. Cienfuegos and Qnintano are not (he only writers 
who do honour to the Spanish Muses as poets. Besides the dra- 
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to excel more in lyrics than in the clifiicult art of 
writing tragedies. We shall pass over in silence 
some other less fortunate attempts, which all con¬ 
cur to prove the tendency of Spanish genius to 
form itself on good models. 

• . The same revolution has happened in the de- 
partnient of Thalia. That which we call the 
canud'ie nolle has been attempted on the Spanish 
stage. Le Misantrope, for example, appeared 
there, and was well received. Some of their own 
authors have even ventured on comedies,Sn which 
spirit and good taste are united with beauty of 
style. Don Thomas Yriartc, known already by his 
literary fables, and his poem on music, though he 
has not excited a very lively interest, has made us 
smile at the representation of his two pretty come¬ 
dies, El Senor'ito mimado. The Spoilt Child, and La 
Semrila vial criada^ The Girl ill brought up. M. 
Moratin the younger, son to the tragic writer, a 
poet of true talents, and whose travels to the prin¬ 
cipal cities of Europe have extended his knowledge 
and improvedhistaste,has written, in the first place, 
a comedy fullof Attic salt, entitled The Coffee-home, 
in which he successfully ridicules the pieces now 

luatic authors here nicr.tjoncdj wc may rank with tlicm some 
poets who write in other departments. Such are Don Juan 
Melandcz, Don .lu.m Baptista de Ariaza, M. de Norona, &c. 
The reader who wishes to acquire mure particulars on the suto*- 
feet of Spanish, literature may consult the Archives LUleraii egji 
Kos. XIX and following. 



in fashion, and their authors. Soon after another 
comedy of his appeared of the higher cast, which 
approaches nearer the drama; this was El vlejoy 
la niiidy The Old Man and the Girl. Although 
the invention did not keep pace with the style, it 
met with success: but M. Cornelia, another young 
dramatic poet, believing himself to be the object 
of one of the characters inM. Moratin’s first play, re¬ 
venged himself by parodying his second in a pretty 
gay cometiy, called EJalmelo y la 7wV/iZ,Thc Grand¬ 
father ani^j Grand-daughter: this drew the laugh of 
the day on his side ; and the Spanish public for some 
time was amused by these petty literary rivalries, 
but did not fail to do justice to the superiority of 
M. Moratin, who has since enjoyed new dramatic 
successes, amongst others in a charming piece, 
which would, be applauded everywhere. La Mogi- 
gata. The female Hypocrite. M. Cornelia, on his 
part, although with inferior tahents, has gathered 
some laurels on the Spanish stage. His Honihre 
agradechlo. The grateful Man, was crowned with 
applause in 1804. What we have here seen is 
sufficient to show that the modern Spaniards are 
attentive to the improvement of their stage, 
which has long been fruitful in works of genius, 
but defective in taste; that some of her au¬ 
thors have studied with succes.s the best models, 
and that the public is become more capable of 
appreciating them. All their dramat.. writers, 
however, do not equally concur in forwarding this 
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reform. For ;ome years past, M. Valatlarcz baS 
been too well satisfied with the easy success he 
acquires in flattering’ the taste of the must nu¬ 
merous part of hi® audience by piyces full of bril¬ 
liant machinery and show, where noise and stags 
•trick make up all the interest, and which are 
more fit for a nation of children than for an en¬ 
lightened one. 

What will further contribute to retard this re¬ 
form is, that even several of the learned of mo¬ 
dern Spain are of opinion that it is by means 
necessary, and defend with warmth the old Spa¬ 
nish stage; and, proud of the applause they re¬ 
ceived formerly from nations who were at that 
time in an age of darkness and bad taste, as«crt 
that it may still serve .as an example; and even 
some of them repay with usury those nations, 
and particularly the French, the reproaches which 
the rest of Europe has a right to cast on them. 

In 1749, Don Bias Nasure, librarian to the 
king of Spain, having printed the comedies of 
Cervantes, expressed himself in his preface to 
the collection in the following manner: " W'e 
“ may affirm, without fear of falling into the 
“ error our nation is reproached with, that of 

estimating itself too highly, and despising others, 
“ that we have a greater number of comedies, 
** perfect and conformable to the rules of art, 
“ than the French, the English, or the Italians 
“ put together.” 



Much more recently, 101791, i>on Pascal Ro¬ 
driguez de Arellano proposed for subscription a 
work entitled Theatro antiguo Espancl arreglado 
d los mas pincipales freceptos ih arie dtci- atica^ 
in which he promised several plays or comedies 
of Calderon, of Lope, de Vega, Solis, Moreto, 
Rozas, Hoz, ana Ty. .0, where the three unities 
are observ^-d, hat should be purged of the in¬ 
flated ano hyperbolical style, of vain subtleties, 
of a ni..,i.ur( of lieroic and noble with vulgar 
and ridiculous p“:sonagcs, of inequality of cha¬ 
racter, o}" some episodes not very decent, and of 
some puns, lie flattered himself that he could 
thus make the most sohd ipoiogy for his nation in 
ti ;. ii aijch of literature, and preserve in these 
ivmks, notwithstanding .‘o many suppressions and 
corrections, their for; ., their grace, and their ori¬ 
ginal style. It belongs to ilte Spanish critics to 
judge whelher he has kept his w ord. 

Jiiit w'hat will surpri.se a little more, at least a 
French reader, is, that a Spanish poet, otherwise 
much distinguished, a iiu uiher of the Aeadciny of 
Language, author of the tragedy of Rcnjuel, of 
which we have spoken before, Don Vicente do la 
Huerta, who has been dead twelve or fiileen years, 
should express himscii in the following manner of 
the master-pieces of I’rench literature, iu his pre« 
liminary discourse to his Theatro Espanol^ which 
he published in 1785 .— 

A single .spsrk ot’ fire that shines,” he say.s, 

3 
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** in this divine poem, Pharsale, would be sufii- 
“ cient to warm and enliven all the debilitated and 
•voretched Muses of France; without excepting 
** the Limosines, who being nearer Spain have 
“ for that reason perhaps felt, in some degree, 
** the influence of the enthusiasm and true poetic 
“ spirit which characterize our nation. 

“ How is it possible,*’ continues he, “ that 
" this divine fire could animate the souls of men 
born and brought up in a marshy country, with-. 
“ out sulphur, without salt, or fertilty,^. and so 
“ little favoured by heat that their fruits would 
“ scarcely ripen did they not carefully place them 
** in situations exposed to the full rays of the sun 2 
This is the natural cause why so much medio* 
" crity is observed in their w'orks. The French, 
in poetry and eloquence, will never pass the mca- 
" sure and standard of minds feeble and without 
«• vigour. From this also results their astonish- . 

ment at the jrreat sublimly of Spanish produc- 
“ tions, the faults of which, if there be any, are 
** very easily corrected. 

“ The great Corneille was not esteemed by his 
countrymen till he had ill imitated a composi- 
tion, even below mediocrity, of one of our poor- 
“ cst poets.” (This is all the merit that M. de la 
liuerta allows the Cid.) 

“ The Athalia of Racine is reckoned his best 
piece; but is the greatest proof of the weak- 
“ ness” (I have the forbearance not to translate 
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tile Spanish word mheciViJad by imbecility) ‘‘of 
“ the genius of the author ; because, without 
“ mentioning the extraordinary number of actors, 
“ buffoons, and the whole troop of performers, a 
“ very common resource of those who are not ca- 
“ pable of sustaining the plot and the movement 
“ of an action without wounding probability, the 
“ affected regularity, and heUenism even, by which 
“ he contrives to supply the want of genius^ prove 
“ that the piece should not have left the school to 
“ whteh Ijr belonged. 

“ After this, cm it be thought strange that this 
“ hero of French poctr'-, after having been cm- 
“ ployed fur three years iti composing bis Pha:- 
“ dja, should have finished by spoiling the charac- 
“ ter of Ilippolytus ? This whole tragedy shows 
“ very considerable defects; anl the least of these 
“ is not* the choice of an action so abominable 
“ in the eyes of the least scrupulous and dcli- 
“ cate. I had formed, only by the reading, a 
“ very low idea, of the Phaedra; but after having 
“ seen the piece acted at Paris, where Madc- 
“ moiselle Dumcsnil, a very celebrated actress, 
“ played the part of Pbmdra, I was so shocked at 
“ seeing decency and probability so outrageously 
“ sacrificed in her declamation, that J determined 
“ never to see it again *'—What a punishment for 
the author and the actress ! 

- » 

t)on Juan Cadahalso (otherwise a very enlighf-^ 

ened Spaniard, whom I knew in my firs*, jaurncy) 

y 
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had already, before M. de ia Haerta, treated with 
as much -ieverity the style of the Phaedra, when, 
speaking of the famous speech of Theramenes, 
he expressed himself aa follows:—“ There is in 
“ this Pbasclra a pompous and inflated diction, of 
the same nature as we find fault with in our 
“ poor authors of the last century.*’ To main¬ 
tain this assertion, be translates this speech lite¬ 
rally, “ in order to show,” says he, “ the ad- 
“ mirers of the French stage, that when their 
“ authors attempt to imitate our subli^ie, they 
“ should either translate us, or remain in a ri- 
V diculous dishonourable inferiority unknown on- 
ly to themselves. Such is the sublimity of 
“ Racine, a genius superior to all the Spanish 
“ dramatic writers, in the opinion of the French, 
“ &c.” 

La Huerta, in these critiques dictated by ca¬ 
price, does not spare Moliere any more than our 
two great tragic writers. In a note which pre¬ 
cedes El casligo de la m 'lser 'ia, one of the pretended 
master-pieces of Spain which he reprinted, he sets 
himself up against those who assert that this 
piece finishes at the second act, and adds, “ It is 
** very extraordinary that those who find fault with 
“ this, tolerate and admire the famous comedy of 
Tartaffe, of which almost the whole of the first 
and second'acts might be cut ofl"', and the fifth 
‘‘ entirely. This celebrated comedy, amreover^Lfi- 
‘‘-nisbes like one of our interludes, and rpsemWea 
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them very much, with the exception of the in- 
“ decencies it contains.” We shall see below 
what these interludes arc, and whether this com*. 
pans )n does much honour to the sagacity of M. 
dc la Hueita. 

It must, however, be left to foreigners who are 
judges of the Spauisli stage to decide, whether 
blindness or malignity has dictated the judgement 
of Ibis unpilying censon But, without repaying 
injury with injury, we shall confine ourselves to 
the asse]jtioni that those who have the least preten¬ 
sion? to taste, as w'ell in Spain as elsewhere, agree 
that all the Spanish pieces, with the exception of 
a few modern, are full of the most shocking de¬ 
fects. The incidents are without probability, and 
they are full of impertinence ; all kinds are con¬ 
founded. They join the most miserable parade 
to affecting and sometimes terrible pictures ; and 
a buffoon, under the name of gracioso, who is 
sometimes diverting, and often insipid, distracts 
the attention by bis vulgar wit. The lovers are 
talking gossif)S. They try to purchase the smile 
of sensibility and delicacy bj' cold and tedious 
metaphysical dissertations on love. There is 
hardly one of these plays that does not contain 
speeches, or relaciones, similar, if you can agree 
witli M. de la Huerta, to that of Theramenes, be¬ 
cause, as be says, they are long and misplaced^ 
but are particularly shocking by tbeii* digres¬ 
sions, gigantic comparisons, and by the most 

Y % 
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absurd" abuse of wit. On the other hand-the 
plot is so intricate, that there is hardly a Spa¬ 
nish play to which these verses of Boileau are not 
applicable: 

Et qui, d^brouillant mal line pinible intrigue, 

p’uu divertissement ne fait qu'une fatigue. 

This fatigue, however, docs not seem to be 
felt by the Spanish auditors, those especially 
whose minds arc least cultivated. Whether they 
owe to nature this readiness to follow the thvead 
of the most intricate plot, or whether is with 
them the result of habit, certain it is that they 
have in this respect a remarkable advantage over 
other nations, particularly over the French. It 
would, upon this account, require much art to 
naturalize on our stage the S[)anish comedies, 
of which a great number Indeed are worthy of 
adoption. This applause has been rendered them 
already by our Ibrcfathers. It is well known how 
much Molicre and Corneille have taken from the 
Spanish stage; that the latter drew from Guil¬ 
len de Castro, and from Calderon, the subject 
and even tlie principal beauties of the CiJ and of 
llcrucVms ; that the Spaniard furnished him with 
the sulijcct of the Maitmr, as well as Molicre 
.with lliat of the Fcsibi de Tierre t but all the 
talents of these men were not able to adapt to 
our stage with .'Success the original extravagance 
that Served them for a model; for none of these. 
Spanish pieces could b(“ represented in our ihp- 
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atres rvilhout alteration, so much arc the best of 
them filled with incidents repugnant to French taste 
and jnauiiers. An actor of one of our small the¬ 
atres in the capital has made some happy trials of 
this kin 1 . But liuse crntr'C ruse, and La NuH mix 
aveufiars, are less translations than faithful imita¬ 
tions of two Spani 'i comedies. An exact trans¬ 
lation of these dramatic productions -would indeed 
be nc irly impossible. Diiperroc de Castera pnh- 
lishci', in 1738, Extracts from several Stumsh 
lb a'rir.^ pieces, velth observations, and a transla^ 
Hon of the most remarkable passages. Lingnct 
move recently aHempte t to make the French pnV-.- 
lic acquainted with some of these tragedies ; but 
besides that he made a very bad choice, he under¬ 
stood the Spanish language too little to accomplish 
l!)c task. These two authors, iustcarl of a transla¬ 
tion, have given ns outlines or sketches of plays, of 
which what tiiC'y disdained to give in Fronc!i was 
not what thev did not like, but did not under¬ 
stand i and I believe there is not a single Spa¬ 
nish piece correctly translated into our language. 
A great obstacle to the fidelity of these translations 
would arise from the number of puns with which 
the Spaniards have filled their drama, as well as 
all other works of imagination; and as their wry 
.subtile genius, ready to seize the slightest report, 
knows instantly how to make allusions to localities, 
to customs, and to the anecdotes of the times, 
these works are very difficult to be perfectly un- 
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derstood even by the natives, and nearly iitf- 
possiblc by foreigners : (heir translations t’.icrefore 
would be hardly intelligible, unless by the help 
of a commentary. 

The Spaniards, moreover, have ever had and still 
have a great readiness for poetry. Their talent 
for extempore, or improvisery although it per¬ 
haps deserves to be as much so, is less celebra¬ 
ted than that of the Italians. I have been se¬ 
veral times witness of the surprising success with 
which this has been employed : and I hpe seen 
versificators, who were on other accounts little 
known, maintain poetical disputes which would 
have di.smayed the most fertile and ingenious of 
our country. I have seen stanzas of ten verses 
composed in the twinkling of an eye, and all 
formed on the-same rhyme ; these are known in 
Spain by the name of deemas. One of the cotn- 
pany present gives as a subject the last of these 
ten vciscs, which he invents at random, and which 
is called echar pie. Tiie improvisatore instantly 
delivers nine oihc-rs, to which the verse first com¬ 
posed shall make a pro()er finish ; and often neither 
the rapidity of these extempore co<npositions nor 
the twofold shackles which confined their author 
are able to spoil them. They are mostly little 
pieces of burlesque, the emphatical delivery of 
which moves the gravest faces ; arid if good sense 
is sometiirtes sacrificed, the rules of versification 
•re rigorously observed. 
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The forms of the poetry in Spain are varied to 
a singular degree. Their language, which is very 
easy of inversion, is capable of all sorts of verses* 
fit for the modern languages, but they have one 
which I believe is exclusively their own. Their 
rhyming verses are easily known as well by the eye- 
as the ear; they are called consonanies. But those 
which they call asomntes would never be dreamt 
of but by tliosc who had heard of them ; and in 
this verse almost all their old plays are written 
from beginning to end, and most .of the modern. 

Thcy^ commonly begin by a series of true 
verses {consomntes). either in common rl>yme and 
with equal feet, or afternatc rhyme and un¬ 
equal measure. After a scene or two, sornctirnes 
only a speech or two, comes the turn of the aso- 
natiles, which generally last to the end of the piece, 
unless in spine part the comunmiles reajipear for a 
little time. These asomintes are a string, often 
very long, of cadenced [ihrases subject to a certain 

*■ I'liey reckon three as ilistlnct, though only with respect 
to their termination. *1 hey have/'/oni verse; that is wiihoiit 
any kind of rhyme, and w'hich differs like the Latin from |)rb>ie 
only in the number of tlic feet, and the orderly interchange of 
the long and shoit syllables. They have also verse with perfect 
rhyme, like, that of the Italians, French, and other nations, 
■which they call rotisonatth's-, and lastly they have that third sort 
of verse called asonantes mentioned in tlie text. I do not 
speak of tiie rhyme of these different sorts of verses; it varies 
ad aifinilum, from the shortest measure to eleven syllables, 
•which are the longest. 

(Kote to the edition of 1806.) 
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measure. Each of them is a verse, but the aS 9 - 
nanle returns only every other line, anc! no 

rhyme. It is sulficicnt that the two la.si -.".vels 
of each are the same. An cx-tmple v.)il u aice 
this explanation more clear. I will take't 'roin a 
short copy of verses by Don Jium Melandez. It 
will serve at . the same time to give a slight in¬ 
stance of the manner of Jihis amiable poet, who 
in the tender style maintains, even by the ac- 
knowlcdgement ot bis rivals, the first rank on 
modern Spanish Parnassus. 

On umie *. 

1. Todo a Baco, Dorila, 

2. Todo (ificioso s/rve. 

3. La tk-rra generosa 

4. Lf sustfiita las vnk-s; 

5 . F.l a<rua se las riega 

6. Con siis linfas sHtilcs : 

7. Y cl Cctiro teinplado 

8. Sc las brulla apu ci ble. 

9- laiego cl graiio cl sol cuece, 

3 0. Ji)c do el licor fclicc 

11. Vicnc quL le pcclio limpia 

12 . Dc niiidcsvtlos tri.sies. 

13. I’orquc pues porque bebo 

3 4. Eiiojosa me roles ! 

J5.. Si cl mismo amor sus armas 

IG. Riendo dc 61 recibe. 

Translaiion. 

* All, all, nny Dorila, are eager to serve Bacchus. The 
Inuiful earth supports bis brandies. The tvater refreshes them 
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At first sight it docs not appear that tberer is 
any rhyme in these sixteen verses; nor indeed 
are (here any throughout; an<l according to the 
rules ot Spanish versification they should be with¬ 
out rhyme; though lines 2,4,6, 8, 10, 12, i4and 
16, have something of the kind, which consists in 
their having the same last vowels, i and e; and 
these are the asorumtes, ilr-ue, sulMcs, &c. 

In this manner most of the theatrical pieces are 
written, except some modern tragedies in true 
rhyme. I open the first play of Canizares which 
comes tJt hand.—it is Domhie Lucas, a comedy 
somewhat in the manner of Pourccaugnac, which 
the Spaniards call Couicdius de Figuron. This is 
the beginning: 

Don Amtonio. 

\hvc Christo, Don Ilearique, 
quo, si dais cn cse tenirt 
inc he ahorcar do inic cncina. 

^ Don HiiNRiQU£. 

Don Antonio, yo qui si era 
.'saber de vos como se ama 
sinque cl corazon lo sepa. 

Talaveron. 

Amando por diversion 

que el que cs (aunque honibrc tan bestia. etc. 

v.'ith a gentle tribute. The zephyr softly balances them. The 
sun ripens the berries from whicli is exprest the delightful li¬ 
quor that banishes from our heart all baneful dre. Even love 
itself, smiling at Bacchus, owes often to him the arms whicli k 
uses. Why then scold me when I drink a little ? 
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It is not necessary to go so iar ns the eighth 
verse to see that the asomnte which prevails is 
a ; and you may be certain that every other line 
through several scenes will finish with an e and 
an a. In fact, in Domine Lucas, this asonanle e, a, 
continues beyond the middle of the first act. 
After that follows the asonanle a, a, that is to 
say, a series of words of this kind,— rams, casa, 
flant&s, probanza, fee. which last to the end of the 
act. 

Without being acquainted with this before¬ 
hand*, a foreigner might frequent the Spanish 
theatre for ten years without perceiving the ex¬ 
istence or effect of the asonanies ; and though be 
be put into the way, he will often have much 
trouble to trace them when he hears them on 
the stage. But what is so difiieult for him to 
catch at, docs not escape .n Spaniard for an instant, 
however imle.anied he may be. After the second 
verse of a long string of asonanies, he discovers 
the final vowels which govern ; he listens at the 
proper places, and an actor would not with im¬ 
punity disappoint him : this is a rare faculty, 
owing to the delicate organisation of the people 
of the south, and to the habit of dcclamaiiou 
which the most obscure and vulgar acquire, rcr- 
6 ons of this sort act a considecabip, part in the 
Spanish theatre. Their number and , yssiduily, 

* I have been a little particular ori this singuWfify 6f the 
Spanish prqiiody, because I think'4t is little kiiown but«!' 

{Note to Iht edition nj' iSOd.) 
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indeet^, are circumstances that render its reform ' 
difficult. 

The play-houses in Spain have h.ad as feeble 
beginning's as ours, and in so/ne places still pres- 
serve their primitive form. Two parallel curtains 
facinp: the spectators composed all the scenery of 
the stage, and there are still some in this way. 
You see the prompter behind (he second curtain 
with a candle in one hand and the book in the 
other, running licross the stage, to give bis as¬ 
sistance to any of the actors that want it. But 
in the present theatres of Madrid, and other large 
cities, the scenes, the ';liangc of decorations, and 
the j)lace of the prompter, remind you nearly of 
purs. At first one is much offended w’ith hear¬ 
ing the prompter, who repeats the parts almost as 
loud as the actors; but a little time makes this 
habitual, and in a few years you hardly take any 
notice of it. 

The tiicatrcs are now divided into five parts. 
The liiiicl.'!, which is the same as oxxtparquet , and 
is fitted up in the same manner; the tipnsentaSf 
which are the two rows of boxes at the top of the 
house; \hccasuela,& kind of gallery at the back, 
where no others are admitted but the wives of the 
people covered by their veils (which are for the 
most part white); but, under the auspices of 
Love, a fair intruder sometimes gets in, who wants 
to deceive the vigilance of a jealous husband; or 
some la^y dame of bigb-life who wants to save 
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the expense of a Prcnch toilette. Las gr^tJaSt 
another kind of gallcrv under the boxes, on both 
sides of which people sit who wish to be at their 
case. The patio, which answers to our pir, but 
contains hardly any except the mob, wiih their 
vulgar manners, ignorance, and tatters. This 
part of the audience, which is standing, is always 
the most clamorous and difficult to please, as if 
it were their right to be so. 

The actors often address themselves to these 
five classes of spectators under the naine^of mos- • 
qtieieros, and lavish on them many stale epithets 
to gain their applause. 

At Madrid l!ic actors arc divided between two 
theatres. I'or a long time they were known by 
the quarter of the town where they performed, 
such as r/i-' la Crux and dd Frincipe; but this 
last house; wanting repairs, the company Was re¬ 
moved to auether theatre called Cahos dd Feral, 
which till then was little used, unless for concerts 
given by the amateurs, or other public entertain¬ 
ments, and where for some time the Italian opera 
had been performed. These two theatres make a 
common cause as to profit, but there is a rivalry 
between them as to talents. Each has a manager 
who is a player, and who every year discharges 
his company. The favourite actors then make 
their bargain with one ol the managers, either with 
the most active or ti||^:inost generous ; and it may 
well be supposed thdt thearc not forgotten 
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in this periodical chang-e. The two mannerprs 
agree to divide thcrr>, as also the first chararlers, 
for fear there should be too great an incijuality in 
their company, by which both would be sufferers. 
However, all these taicnls, with few'exceptiorts*, 
are more adapted for show, than to improve thestagft 
of Thalia. Those who join to a graceful carriage 
force of sentiment and elegance of expression, 
those v.’ho in a word render tlie art of decla¬ 
mation the sister and the rival of the fine arts, 
are hard|y dreamt of in Spain. The players, when 

* The following character of them is founded on late re¬ 
marks :—A young and pretty actress, called La Rita, has a 
striking voice, eyes fall of expression, an excellent carriage, 
but is still too much in the old manner. A M. Mdiques, who 
plays the lover, and has travelled with advantage to Paris and 
elsewhere, has mncli warmth ;an! soiuiniines energy, and, as 
Borne have pronounced, is the Talma of Madrid. In less diiH- 
enll parts an excellent Fi^uron i., luentionod j in Spain the hero 
of the farce is so called ; Iris name is Qmral, and he has acted 
for these twenty years with de-served a|rplause. In tire cha* 
racter of a valet ar graciuso, old Gan Ida has lor thirly years 
been able to entertain (Ire Sjjani.sh capital, atiil to make his buf¬ 
fooneries go doati. \V"ith respect to those that may he com¬ 
pared with onr /e'/v ? nr,lies, and uho in Spain are called Rarln. 
tl'.e talents of Pinta are miieh praised. In the lyric (le|>artmenr 
(he voice of lirrnardo Gil is ii!(>re likely to please than his 
acting, and in every couulry it wo'iit] be adi.iiUed that the 
Correas are very agrcc.tble slirger.",. All the otlrcr actors and 
actresses rc'i'emble, nioio or les“, the p/irrait 1 i.avc dr.;-,'. L; ia 
the text. 

(,Vun,' 1“ ike j:d/tit/>l '•/’ Ifcfjfi. ) 
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they cannot give a servile imitation of the models 

before their eyes, know not how to create any 

from the imaginary but possible wOrld, where 

every thing is noble without ceasing to be true. 

Awkward in their delivery and in their gesture, 

they lose all moderation, exaggerate every thing, 

disfigure every thing, and, instead of sparing their 

strength in order to obtain their end, exhaust 

it at once. Their impassioned women become 

furies, their heroes swagger, their conspirators 

become malefactors, and their tyrants butchers. 

f 

They are iiulccfl at a great distance from a Clai- 
rdn, a Le Kain, a Garrick, or a SkUlons, and the 
players in Spain arc nothing btit hirelings, and 
admitted into society only in the same way aS 
jugglers, who when they have amused for a 
moment are paid and sent away ; whilst in other 
countries, where prejudice estimates them still 
less, the just admiration which some of them in^ 
spire, raises them to the level of men of latent and 
genius. 

The Spaniards had at least in their old comedies 
examples of every virtue fit to be preached to 
the people; examples of loyalty, of firmness, of 
justice, of benevolence; and however disgusting 
the exaggeration of their pictures may be in many 
respects, one cannot see these representations 
without imbibing a disposition for performing 
the virtues they presesnt. In the modern produce 
tions, on the contrary, (those we quoted above ex- 
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ceptcd,) not only common decency is disregarded, 
l^at images of immorality are presented without 
endeavouring to inspire horror for them. Plota 
of a son against his father, cruelty of husbands, 
infidelity of wives, and even conspiracies of male¬ 
factors go unpunished; all is risked by the authors, 
all is allowed by the police, and all is approved by 
the public. The consequences of this toleration 
are important, csjjecially in Spain, where all classes 
of people frecjo'.'iit the play-house. The mob 
, even seems to be the principal object to please; 
they predominate in the theatre, their humour 
must be gratified, their perverse taste must be 
flattered; and the tumultuous manner in which 
they express their gross feelings stifles the no l«»s 
noisy voice of the more enlightened part of the 
audience; a singular thing this, in a despotic go¬ 
vernment, where the people otherwise are of so 
little account. May it not be inferred from hence, 
that there is even in the lowest class of this 
nation, a kind of fierceness, a feeling of indepen¬ 
dence which the long duration of absolute power 
luis repressed, but has not yet annihilated ? 

One would suppose that persons whose age and 
profession made decorum an imperious part of 
their duty, would be careful not to apjicar at a 
theatre so grossly indecent; yet notwithstanding, 
young people of outward modest appearance, and 
even ecclesiastics whose grave manners and austere 
habit form such a contrast to the lessons of cor- 
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reption and licentkiusness given before them, arc 
freqaently present. A wise heathen instantly 
quitted the theatre at Rome, for fear his pre¬ 
sence should countenance its improper exhibitions. 
The Spanish priests, intolerant on the most tri¬ 
fling sublets, are not so scrupulous with respect 
to the interests of virtiic. Apostles of religion ! 
ha.ve they no concern with morals? or are they 
igoprant that without hiorality religion is nothing 
but a deception and a scourge ? Let them con¬ 
tribute to purify the play.housc, ai>d their ^jresence 
will be forgiven. 

In order to succeed in reforming the stage, a 
concurrence of circumstances would be necessary, 
which is still wanting in Spain. It would in the 
first place require that the sovereign should take 
some interest in its success. Louis XIV knew and 
protected Moliere, and presided himself at the 
niost splendid festivals, of which theatricals always 
made a principal part. Why was the stage so 
flourishing in the time of Philip III and IV, which 
in other respects was the epocha of the decline of 
Spain ? Because these princes encouraged the 
dramatic writers by praise and rewards; because 
they were pleased with theatrical entertainments. 

The kings of the new dynasty, although they 
have done well in discarding the dull models, 
have not like their predecessors encouraged and 
protected the Spanish stage. Philip V was re¬ 
ligious, and loved a retired life. Ferdinand VI 
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llktd llie avis of Italy better than those of Spaia» 
Charles III appeared to encourage the other arts j 
he built the Caserla, explored the ruins of Hercu¬ 
laneum, protected the pencil of Mciigs, embel¬ 
lished with many buildings the capital of Spain ^ 
but he. showed if not an aversion to the stage.at 
least a complete indifference, and Charles IV has 
not had time ns yet to work out the regeneration 
which every lover of tlie stage waits with impa¬ 
tience. Their minister Iflorida Blnnca seemed to 
set himself up as the protector of the tlieatrc in the 
capiicl; *bnt he rather partook of than opposed the 
taste of the nation. 

This pari of the police is in Madrid divided 
between the corrcgulor, the members of the town- 
house and the alcaldes de enrte. But the limits 
of their jurisdiction arc ill defi’s ^d ; and from the 
uncertainty in their powers result the irregularities 
which everyone of their inspcclorj sees, but which 
no one of them singly has tlie power to repress. 
Each of the three or four censors, under whose 
cognisance every new piece should come, depends 
on the rigidity of his colleagues ; and their con¬ 
currence even is not sufficient to re|jcl those pro¬ 
ductions which too often w^jond propriety no less 
than taste. Add to this, that these examiners arc 
often infected with the general contagion; and 
it would require more spirit than they possess, 
abruptly to tear the favourite objects of affection 
from the people, and to withstand the solicitations 
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pf t^e. players, whose receipts would materially 
wffer by such a, sudden reform. 

.,M. Olavide, whose active mind would have 
einbraced all the diflerent branches of administra- 
tipped police, had begun at least to bring about 
sqpac reform in the scenery, the costume, and 
art of declamation; and this is one of ,the 
faulta which his .enemies imputed to him at the 
4 ime of his disgrace. 

r - There have been however, in the reign of 
Charles III., some examples of this spirit c^f reform, 
which cannot be too much practised in order to 
-palish the Spanish nation. The aiUos saerjmen- 
talcs, in which angels, saints, and personiiicd vir¬ 
tues played their parts to the scandal of religion 
■and leasipn, have been entirely done away; in 
these compositions Calderon had employed all his 
capricious imagination. Some other pieces have 
likewise been prohibited, such as Los zelos 4 * 
sun Joseft and particularly Le Diable predicaleio ;• 
two dramas at the same lime of a sacred and 
burlesque cast, in which ingenious devotion 
seems formerly to have found subjects of edidca- 
tion. 

A revolution has also taken place in the mecha¬ 
nical part of the theatre. At.Madrid, at least, the 
scenery is better understood, the costume is less 
distant from truth, and we no longer see (if ever 
• it w?s seen, as the dashing impostor of Le Voyage 
Me Jfigaro as^ts), wp no longer see on the Spanish 
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Stage Orosman in s morning gown, and Zaira va a 
fet-en-Tair. There are still many other ineongniii 
ties, to ridicule which would require-no invemion. 
In Spain, as well as in Italy, the actors when they 
are on the stage cast their eyes towards bos^^ 
and graciously smile at the persons -they knoWi 
and when at the end of a long speech-theyhiree 
received an abundance of applause, they'ttfrht b 
the .audience and show their gratitude by a^'tow 
bow. These are defects which are peculiar to 
individual players; the following belongs to tlie 
stage itself. 

You see sometimes one or more actors leaving 
the stage entirely, and going to scat themselves 
•in a box, from whence a dialogue is begun be¬ 
tween them and the other characters, know a 
piece in which this extravagance is carried still 
further. It is one of those heroic comedies where 
Moors and Spaniards arc represented making war, 
and where they belabour one another with do- 
qnent abuse. One of the Moorish generali^not 
being able to get in on any side towards the ene¬ 
my, to whom he had a menacing challenge to 
deliver, he conies into the pit on horseback, and 
from thence harangues the Spaniards. 

And what can be said of the way in which a 
strange custom has interlarded their most -serioos 
comedies with short interludes that have not the 
least connexion with them ? I meatr those modern 
farces which the Spaniards Call saynttes or inter- 

z 2 
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mes, pieces of one act, as simple in their plot as 
their plays are intricate. The humours of the 
day, the m.'mners of the inferior classes of society, 
their customs, and the petty interests that unite and 
divide them, are here represented with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. You think that the fruit- 
woman or the porter you have seen in the street 
is before you; their gestures, their manners, and 
their language are so accurate. 

The Spaniards do not appear to feel that simple 
nature may be embellished with-jut cq-ising to 
be true, and that herein condsli, the merit of 
imitation. The same observations ntay 1 -e. made 
on the productions of the greatest niaslcrs of 
their school in pr.intiry. fecoh at the shep¬ 
herds, ttft young peasants of W, hi.:(|ue'£, or even 
of Murillo:—they are to fine painting what the 
saynetes are to the dramatic art, striking but^dis- 
giisting in their resemblance. 

The Spanish comedians have a wonderful talent 
for this sort of character. If they could throw as 
much nature into their other pieces, they would 
be the first actors in Europe. 

The saynetes seem to be invented only to give 
a respite to the attention of the auditors, who arc 
fatigued with following the long plays in their in¬ 
extricable labyrinth ; but their most certain ct- 
fect is, that th#(bread is wholly lost, for it very 
rarely happens that the old Spanish plays arc re¬ 
presented without interruption. There is scarce 
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any exception, indeed, but with the new pieces,’ 
either original or translations, in which it was 
thought proper that more regularity should exist. 
All the old and most of the modern are written 
in those acts which are called After the 

first act the sayneie begins ; and if the warriorj or 
king, who has been just seen covered with a hel¬ 
met or a diadem, should have a part in the inter¬ 
lude, he sometimes retains a itart of his^noble cos¬ 
tume. His scarf and his buskins ar^p^isible under 
the dirty cloak of a common manfor the gown of 
an alcaUie. 

When the sayncte is finished, the great piece 
continues. At the end of the- second act a fresh 
interruption ensues, still longer than the first j— 
another sayneie followed by a kind of short comic 
opera, called tonadlUa. Sometimes a sin^ actress 
does the whole. She appears, and cither sings or 
says an insipid story, or relates some light tale 
of gallantry, solicits in retiring the applause of 
the audience, and at last suffers the third act to 
begin. 

What becomes of the illusion and the interest 
after such interruptions? :It is not rare to see, 
when the tonadUla is finished, many auditors dis- 
apjjear without waiting for the third act of the 
principal piece. 

The saytieles and the tomdilla are frc cjuenlly in 
this ridiculous medely the most attractive part of 
the representation. After being some time in 
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^SpBin, a forelgtier even attaches a great value to 
thtem; for the iJinnuers, habits, customs, and 
ititisic are new <0 him and all bear the nationai 
Mairip. Beside#, two kir ds of beings peculiar to 
’tt»e*'COuntry are constantly seen represented, of 
' ilAicil-the copies ^ncf even the originals please the 
S^niards Rery much. These are the majos and 
Ifee tnajas on one part, and Xhtgitanot and the 
gitanas on the trtber, 

'i^'‘The are a kind of fops of the lower sort, 
rather swaggerers, whose grave and cold self- 
' importance is seen in all their exterion. The 
fiioe half covered with a cap of brown stuff called 
■ inktttera denotes a character of stern severity, which 
• appeals to brave every thing, and is not even soft¬ 
ened by the presence off a mistress. The agents 
of jOstldi batdly dare to attack them ; and if an 
i^erapt ia'fliadfe'to take them even by good words, 

' Hx ittiftiatienf gesture and a 6erce look, and some- 
’ times 8 lortg rapier bid under the cloak, admonish 
that y6u may not takcliberties with impunity. 

Fck ihelr part. thdiw^/'^jcounteract thesetSaprices 
' h* itl 36 h as the ’vTeak'nfess of their means will per- 
%if‘. ■^lArtguage, attitudes^ walk, all have in them 
•' *8 ^phrfect ASr of effrontery and licentiousness; 
' -lidt^fyotf are ttOf scrupulous as to the means 
of exciting voluptuousness, you may find iii them the 
'‘*im)sc¥6dttc\i^fe p'rihslessea that ever attended the 
*■ ’ 'altiffofVelvua;'tfieif alluring charms inflame the 
" tlmv wisest, promise at least 
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^ensure if they do. not inspire love. The mo^ 
indulgent spectators lament that the majos and 
ptiijas were thus brought on the stage, and preserve 
»their attractions in the midst of the best comply. 
There are in both seKes persons of distinguished 
rank, those who choose their models anjongst-^j^e 
heroes of the populace, adopt their (u^stoms, ljb.eir 
manners, their wayof speaking,and appear ^ttered 
when the resemblance is found perfect. 

With respect to the gitanos and.they 
area kind of gipsies that go about .the .county, 
lead a dissolute life, tell fortunes, have a language 
and signs peculiar to themselves, and, lik$; 'Qth>vs, 
have a roguish turn, and take people, ja^n- 
ningly. This class of people, a( whom^ society 
should long since have been purged, has been 
tolerated there however till now, tmd. on- the 
stage they act parts striking from their cwlginaljty, 
but the effect of which is to make vice familiar by 
decorating it with the flowers of mirth. They 
are, it may be said, the shepherds of the Spanish 
stage, less insipid to be sure, but less innocent 
also, than ours. Their knavish tricki^ their plots, 
and their amorous intrigues, of a piece witb^^d^eir 
morals, are the subjects of several saymta .^and 
ionadiUaSf and in this school more than one of the 
spectators is formed. 

Such is the national stage of modern Spain. 
There are play-houses in most the principal 
cities and it may be e^ily sppgq^ed they, arc still 
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more defective than (hose in the capital. Wiiat 
then must the strolling players be who are called 
comicos de la Icgva, and travel from one town to 
another with the rags that serve them for scenery; 
barns and stables being the places where they 
show their talents? The heroes ofScarron are 
at least pleasant, but these inspire nothing but 
disgust. After the death of Ferdinand IV, who 
had an Italian opera at his court, there was for 
some time nothing but the national theatre. The 
marquis dc Grimaldi, at the decease of Charles III, 
re*established a similar representation, which dis¬ 
appeared again when he retired. Towards the end 
of his reign, this prince had one establi.'hed in his 
capital. The principal hospitals there at first ’de¬ 
frayed the expenses and enjoyed the profits; but 
this establishment becoming herthensome to them, 
they gave it up to the tlirection of proprietors, 
most of them grandees of Ser.io, who could only 
contiiuie it for a few makine consider- 

able sacrifices; and it was at Inst abandoned. 
Both serious and comic o;-.cras were performed; 
the decorations were sr.jxr!) .nnei the dresses mag¬ 
nificent: the ballets were very good. The Spanish 
actors have bad these mode’s, and it aiipcarcd they 
apjjrovcd of thent; but notw dhstanding the repre¬ 
sentations of their pieces have gained nothing. 
They arc therefore incurable. 

As to French theatres, they have been for a 
long time ejotirely banished from Spain, Towar'U 
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the middle of the reign of Charic<; III there was 
one established at Cadiz, hut the undertakers of 
it were ruined, and the thing given up: more 
recently it was proposed to have one at Madrid. 
The ambassador La Vauguyon appeared to lake 
great interest in it. The devout caballed, they 
pnjtended that the French pieces contained 
maxims of toleration which btcathed too much of 
the new philosophy. I'hcy counted thirteen he¬ 
resies in the |>lay of Pygimlion alone. Besides, 
the general hospital, whose revenues arc greatly 
inorcasod by contributions from the two Spanish 
theatres, expresstid their f«jars lest they should 
diminish. The kinji: vicldcd to the combined 
clacnours of seruplc and of charity, and the jiroject 
was given up, Tiandalinns of several Oi' our 
pieces, however, have apiieared, and Madrid will 
not long be witi’o.il a rremh the stre, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of hull-fights. 

AT the head of the entertainmfents that belong 
almost exclusively to the Spanish nation, must be 
placed a spectacle for which it has still ah unbounded 
attachment, whilst it is repugnant to the Selicacy 
of the rest of Europe; 1 mean the buH-fights*. 

Many of the Spaniards still see in them the 
means of cherishing the energy which characterizes 
their nation. One might however ask them, 
what connexion there is between strength and 
courage, and .an exhibition where the spectators 


* They were at length prohibited in 1805, not widiout ex¬ 
citing the regret of that part of the nation, which, although the 
most numerous, is so easy to govern when you oppose with 
flnnness the empire of its habits or its caprices. This spirited 
reform does honour to the reign of Charles IV, and proves the 
wisdom of his prime minister. Every thing will gain by it, 
industry, agriculture, ar^ morals. We shall notwithstanding 
leave our description of them as they existed before. It may 
perh.nps satisfy tbe curiosity of tiiose who never saw them, 
and probably never wdl see them. To those who regret them, 
tlicy will perhaps have the same kind of value vthicb we al&x 
10 the portrait? of deceased friends. 
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ran not the least danger, and wlicre the actors 

prove by tbe rarity of accidents that tbcirs is not 
sufficient *0 excite a great interest. 1 know very 
v?e\\ that the exaggeration with which they are com¬ 
monly related, represents these accidents as rather 
frequent. The horsemen indeed, when over¬ 
thrown, receive sometimes considerable bruises; 
but during nine years lliat 1 have frequented bull¬ 
fights, I have known only one torreador wlio died 
_o( his wounds, However, at all events, a priest 
with the hqly oil is present in a grated box: and 
if the »ccidents, \vere as frequent as they are rare, 
they would only, familiarise the spectators with 
tbe effusion of blood, and with the sufTcrings of 
their fellow-creatures, but would not teach them 
how' to suffer pain and fate danger, lliey might 
make them hard-hearted and cruel, but not firm 
and courageous. 

There is another proof that this spectacle docs 
not influence the morals of those who frequent 
it. Young ladies, old men, people of all .ages 
and of all chancters are present, and yet the habit 
of attending these bloody festivals does not cor¬ 
rect their weakness or their timidity, nor injure 
tbe sweetness of their manners. I have morcovcT 
• known foreigners distinguished by the gentleness 
of their manners, who experienced at first seeing 
a bull-fight such very violent emotions as made 
;them,4urn pale, and they became ill; but, not¬ 
withstanding, this entertainment became after- 
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wards an irresistible attraction, without ojMjrating 
any revolution in their character. 

These bull fights arc very expensive, but of 
great consequence to the undertakers. The least 
places cost two or i'.nir reals, according as they 
are in the sun or in llic’ shade ; the price of the 
dearest is twenty-four reals. When the cost of 
horses and bulls and the salary of the iorreadors 
are deducted, the retnaiuder of the receipt is com¬ 
monly applied to pious foundations. At Madrid 
it makes one of the principal revenues of the 
general hosjiital. « 

These bull-fghls seldom take place except in 
summer, because the aniina's are then most vi¬ 
gorous, and the season permits tlic show in the 
open air. rrivilcgcd ( a-t J arc condeinncd to this 
kind of sacrifee. A ii&t i-: diMribated to the 
spectators, in which are given tlie number and the 
country of the victims whose tonncrils arc to serve 
for their ainnseinent. 

The arena is a kind of circus, round which are 
placed a score of scats one above another, the 
highest of which only is covered ; the boxes are 
in the upper part of the building. In some towns 
which have not places spaciously appropriated for 
these combats, the principal square is used for 
the light. It is indeed a very striking sight, 
to sec all the inhabitants assembio around tins 
cirrus, w’aiiing tlie signal for the tight, and wear¬ 
ing in their exterior every sign of impalitucc. 
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The entertainment begins with a kind of pro¬ 
menade round the nrona, where appear on h:)rse- 
• back as well as on foot the atliictic heroes who are 
'to be matched with the furious animals, all dressed 
in the clegahce of Sjianish costume ; the fira- 
dores wear a round hat, half covered with a short 
cloak, of which the sleeve-’ float !c;osr> in the air; 
they arc seated in thoir saddic, and have, instead of 
boots, only gaifer.s n;.''h' of white lo:!l!;cr; those 
on foot wear a clre-.* \er’)' si rdiar, but mere lisfht 
a!sd costly; both have a shovt '.vniatcoat of silk, of 
a briglit colour, trimmed w;‘h. ribbons, a scarf of 
another colour, and their hair pat in a large net of 
silk, the fringes of which descend b'do'w the waist. 

When this promenade is over, one or two al- 
guazilson horseback, dressed in a black mbe and a 
wig, advance gravely, and ask of him who presides 
at the festival (cither the governor or the corregi- 
dor) the order for beginning it. The signal is 
then given : immediately, the animal, which has 
hitherto been kept in a kind of shed, tlic door of 
which opens into the arena, appears; (sec Plate 
VIII. No. I.) the agents of Themis, who have no 
quarrel with him, prudently hasten their retreat; 
and their fright, vvh’ch is increased by their being 
commonly very 'll mounted, is the pielude to the 
cruel pleasure the spcct.ilors arc going to enjoy. 

The bull is received and stunned by their cries 
and the noisy expressions of their joy. He is im- 
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iileHiMely to defend ftimself against the combatants 
on horseback, pcadofesy who attack him with a 
long lance. (Plate VIII. No. a.) This exercise^ 
v(>hich requires at once address, strength, and 
courage, has nothing disgraceful in if. Formerly 
the first grandees did not disdain to partake of it; 
even at this time some 'hidalgos crave still the ho'- 
nour of combating the bull on horseback. 

The picadores open the scene: often the bull, 
without being provoked, flics at them ; and every 
body augurs favourably of his valdur. If, in spile 
of*the weapon which repulsed his attack, he return 
again immediately to the charge (Plate IX. No. 3 
and 4 .) the cries redouble; it is no longer plea* 
sure, it is enthusiasm : but if the bull, in a pacific, 
confounded, and cowardly manner, sneaks round 
the place, the murmurs and hissings fill the whole 
edifice. All (hose within whose reach he comes, 
shower upon him curses and blows. He appears 
a common enemy who has to expiate a great 
crime. If nothing can excite his courage, he is 
judged unworthy to be tormented by men, and 
the cries of perros, perros, (the dogs, the dogs) 
redouble, and his enemies increase. Enormous 
large dogs are let loose on him, who get hold of 
his nec:k and ears. The animal finds his natu¬ 
ral arms again ; (Plate XIII. No. la.) the dogs are 
thrown into the air, fall down again stupefied, 
and sometimes rnangled, into the arena; they 
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gct.wp^ain, recommence the combat, and finish 
^ common by dragging their antagonist to the 

where he perishes by an ignoble blow, ' 
j. But if be conducts hi nself according to the 
^hes of the spectator;, he runs a more glori¬ 
ous, blit a longer and it. >re painlul, career. The 
first .act of this tragedy belongs to the combat¬ 
ants on horseback: these are the most anima- 
ted, the most bloody, and often the most d\s. 
gusting scenes. 

Tlie animal being, irritated braves the iron 
that bdfe deeply wounded him, flics on the in¬ 
nocent horse that carries his enemy, tears his 
sides, and throws him and his rider to the ground, 
(Plate X. No. 5.) who in this crisis would run 
great risk, if the combatants on foot, called cfju- 
ioSf did not distract and provoke the bull by 
holding before him some stuff's of difFcrent co¬ 
lours. But it is at their own hazard they save 
the riders. Sometimes the bull pursues them ; 
they have then need of all their .agility ; they 
escape by dropping some pieces of stuff, which 
are their only arms, and upon which the rage 
of the. deceived animal is exhausted. Sometimes 
he ,is not thus arrested, and the combatant has 
nOj,other resource but to leap over the railing, 
which is six feet high, and encloses the arena. 
In some places this enclosure is double, and the 
space between the. two railings is a kind of cir¬ 
cular corridor, behind which the pursued iorre^ 
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ador has nothing more to tear. Sometimes the 
bull clears the first railing, but urged by his ir¬ 
ritation he turns in the corridor until he finds' 
ap outlet, which.leads Imn to dangers, to tor¬ 
ments, and to death. \V hen the railing is sin¬ 
gle, and he clears it with a vigorous leap, a 
lively alarm seizes the spectators that are near. 
I'heir precipitation in escaping and getting to the 
upper part makes them somel..nes run more risks 
tliiin thebull, who,stumbling atevery slep.on this un- 
C(Jt|a1 ground,is more intent on savingthangvengiug- 
himself, anil soon falls under the blows he receives. 
If this does not happen, and which is very scl- 
donf, he retuains in his place. The ovcfthrown 
horseman has had time to get up again. He re¬ 
mounts if.liis horse is not too much '.vov’.nded, and 
the combat begin;: anew, but Iso is often obliged 
to change horses several timer . I have seen eight 


and ten ho'&cs torn, atei ll.ji. beili-c., ripj-'cd 
open, tall and expire in the (i: iJ ’f b.'.Ule. Ls- 
pressions are waTiling to eeiebr. the ['Tim-css 
which becunies tiic most ibvouri! ; t' ji’.c of eoa- 
versation for some days. ^0:001.0. ;.v the.-.e hor. es, 
afi'ecting models of pulicucc, .01 cour:g'.', aud 
of docili.ty, present a s;;. ciael at v.ibeh it 
may fie. allowaHle fo slunLicr. You see them 
tread under , tbc^r feet l!-cir «''.vn bloody eulrails 
hanging out of liuir open siilcs, and shi! obey, for 
some time the tppd that guides thciu. Disgust at 
tlbis Biriod of the combat overj)0,\vcrs every setv 
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Baliott of pieasorc in the minds of spectators of 
sensibility. 

But another act is preparing. When it is judged 
that the bull is sufficiently tormented by the hot^ 
men, theyretire, and deliver him to the barbarous 
ieasihgti of those on foot. These ^ before the am* 
mal, and, at the nioment he rushes upon' them, 
plunge in his neck, by two and two, a species of ar¬ 
rows, called'Hafiitfem/irs, terminating in a barb, and 
otnatnentedHvith little streamers of coloured paper, 
(Plate X. Ko. 6, and Plate XL No. 7.) The 
fury oPthe bull increases, he roars, is agitated, and 
his vain efforts serve only to render his pains more 
poi^ant. This last torture shows the agility of his 
nevtr tormentors in a favourable light. At first you 
tremble for them when you sec them brave, so near, 
the horns of this dreadful animal j but theii* ex*^ 
porienced hands are so sure when they strike, they 
escape the danger so easily, that after a few rouhds 
their dexterous manoeuvres appear nothing more 
than alight episode of the tfagetiy, of which tht 
following is the denoueifieht. 

When the vigour of the bull appears nearly ex* 
licinsted, when the blood that flows from twenty 
wounds down bis neck, moistening his huge 
flanks, and the impatience of the people calls 
for another victim, the president then gives the 
signal of death, which is announced by the flourish 
of trumpets. The matador advances and reigttS 
alone in the arena; (PlateXI. ^o. 8.) in o^banid 
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¥w?^ .?*'!U9f^t.s^,T^f|fs ^is, adversary, 

at one another. The imlador several times de- 

^¥, „^eenw.me- 

^.j^tgdpr.f^al^ijlating fei* tpoveprtents, and di- 
^l^jpg }iia pufjxjses, foroi f pi^tiarc which a master- 
^ P^cil cpuld . laot d^ain,*,,, The sp^tators re- 
gpe^t t^is mute scene bj^ a prpfound silence. The 
\f|;^i|dwjast.stdkes the oi^vtal bloWi^Mate XII. 
Nq,,^.) and if the animal, falls jnstantly» thou- 
aands of cries celebrate the triumph of the con- 
j^ertv: but if the bull survives, the murmurs are 
.lji 0 .. 1 es?j tumultuous. The torreador, whose glory 
was, about to be raised to the skies, is now no 
m9;;e than a bungling butcher. He soon takes 
lievengp, and his blind fury carries him often so 
far as to make you tremble for his life. At last he 
l^^kes a more decided blow, the animal vomits 
^eaips of blood,, struggles with death, totters, 
ialls, .(Plate XII. No. to.) and his eppqueror is 
s irtebriated with applause. Three, moles, qrna- 
aaented with bells and streamers, finish tlio scene. 

. |PlatcXIII. No. II.) The bull is, .fastened,, by 
those horns that.-fhowed his. v.aloiir; ,the ^^faf^ious 
.ap.d n|^.e animal is igipominiously draggedof 
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llie arena, and leaves nd itaca b^hid hHn Ixii 
his Hood and a sli^t r^embrance, whieh'% 
soon ob!iteta(ed by the appcutnbe of bis iidd- 

‘ . s i fi. 

cessor. 

Each of the days appropriated tb these ^fv^afs^ 
fat least at Madrid)su ate i^lboiatii^ta’tbe thOiid^ 
fng md iwdve In the aAdtioon. T6ie fast are ifei 
Uvered’ exclusively to the ntataior^ vvtthbtit tfrijr 
assistance frbrd the fkadorest and be sbotvs' hfe 
ingenuity ih varying the pAeasuies of the specfaS. 
tors.' Sometimes he mhkes therti fight with sOttie 
intrepid stranger,' who attadcs them mounted tin 
anbthcr bull ; TOmefhncs they arc made to ttijet 
hears, "^e point's 6f their horns are covered'ii*^ith 
a round substance, which diminishes the danger- 
of their blows, tn this state, the bull, whidh is 
called embdiado, loses llie power of piercing {!ri»d 
tearing. 1 he amateurs desteiid in ‘bfowds' to 
fbrmerit him, each in his bwA'way, and often 
pay for their cruel sport w'hh viofent coniiisldhs ; 
hut the bull always fe\ls' by the band of the 
matador. 

The few spectators who do not partake m' nils 
general rage, regret thatthis uiihappy animal does 
not ptifchasc at least his life, the? e'xjiense of 
such tornieiits and suefi efforts of courage, and 
livOiild willingly assist him to escape llis |/cr,'eb£i- 
tors. With these spectators disgust succeeds to 
cbotp^sion, and ennui to disgust. I’iiis scrios of 
uniform-scenes causes fheinterc^t whicfiirh'% eo. 
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tq .become 

vj^uid* 4thrqg|j|qf|^ nf^iqpry^wfaat Pliny ^ the 
.ybuagep ,^8»^qg .o(.4ybB..g?»m® the 

mGCUS-; NiMl novum, nihil varium, nibil quadymn 

But.as(br>^he:co(anoisseurs 
:1fho,4)a|^tl^ai?i;¥^ldy{ftodie4r9l^<^ of'the 

liall) the |ie 8 Qi|tK:eft!qC<^b»^a^ hisfpry, the 

Jdi]^ei«qt!«(raysof^pl<pyoking hiai,of deceiving him, 
lofttormetitkig' bim-T^nd this iss« some provinces 
ftiSbidy from infancythe connoisseurs, I say, 
none of, these scenes resemble one another, and 
they pity the poqr.observers who do not knrfw ho\v 
to distinguish all these varieties. 

' A* master worthy to comjxjse a didactic poem 
on this subject, apparently fo stcril and yet so 
fruitful, the famous torreador Pepehillo*, published 
in 1796 a treatise entitled l^a TaUromaquia, o 
arte de Torrear, a pie y a caballo ; a very iiseftfi 
work, as is said in the title, for the iorreadors hy 
profession, and for the amateurs, unique in its kind, 
and acceptable to the publit\ It may be said of this 
work that the author thoroughly understands his 
autgect. 

-Indeed, in this as well as in any other career, 
party .spirit distributes reputations, questions or 
esaggerates success. . During my tirst residence 
in Madrid, the amateurs were divided b^ween 

,* He died four years ago, and, it may be said, on the bed of 
ttonoii.-; He fell a Victim to a bull which he was^d^ t6 ihi- 
mhlatei this is tbeiiecoiid in thirty years. - •' ■■ ~ - 




two : 4 amoi^a)at^orSy^ Cttiiilares stfd 'Mi^u^vfi, 45 
elsewhere between two celebratedt BOtor^* ' 
pgrtj was as }otid^ id ic^^astaBC^ efi fK^ti<^ in‘its 
decisions, as ever with, us were tbe ftlnckists onA 
the Piccimts, It will be bclieted with diSkidtjr 
that the art of killing a buli, .'W|ikb' seems ito bo 
exclusively.the business of a butcher,-should 
gravely di^ussed and exahed with transport, tiflit 
ot)lj by the people, but by men of sense, by w*>* 
men of delicacy. But let us not from this draw 
any unfavourable incIucHuii of the Spaniards. 
Notwhl\standing their ungovernable taste for the 
bull fight, nptwithst: uiing the iKub-arous pleasiwe 
they enjoy in sewng the blood of these innocent 
and courageous animals, they are no less suscep¬ 
tible of all the feelings of goodness and humanity. 
On their return from these cnlert iiiuncnts, Iht^ 
relish not the less the tranquillity of home, the 
overflowing of friendship, and the delights of love; 
and their courage is not become more ferocious. 
In tbe century when single combats and assassi* 
nations were more frequent, they were no mone 
attached to this spectacle than at present. Tbeie 
manners are softened without this passion being 
diminidied, which is still in its- greatest fervour, 
^'hc day of a bufl-fight is a day of sulmnity' for ^11 
the canton. The • people come from ten and 
twelve leagues distance. The artisan who can with 
difficulty earn enough for his. subsistence, has al? 
ways sufficient to pay for the bull-fight,.; Woe be 
to the chastity of a young girl whose poverty ex- 
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efiues ber ! The man who pays fw her admittance 
wU fee her first seducer. 

tTnder Oiarte# III the government had felt the 
Inconvenience of this kind of phrensy, as a source 
of* the irregularities and dissipation of a people 
whom he wished to recall to Industry ; and as an 
^lyij^y to agriculture, by depriving it yearly of so 
inaiiiy valuable instruments of cultivation. The 
^iiig bad personally an aversion to the bull- 
I^^ts, and made successive attempts to wean the 
nation.from them. His minister Florida Blanca 
entered into his views. They began to rarlfico the 
number of these fights in the country towns. At 
i^raaclrid hone but debilitated bulls were suffered 
to b? baited ; and this entertainment began to 
lose its principal attraction ; but it was foreseen it 
^outd be revived under the reign of Charles IV. 

' There is in Spain another entertainment which is 
a feeble image of the true bull-fight. It is called 
^ile noviUos. ^ There the young bull, destined 
not to die, but to grow up for pleasures less in- 
hbeent, tries his growing horns in the dangerous 
^^hess for which he is reserved, and is delivered 
Up tp the provocations of a crowd of amateurs un- 


expenenced as himself. The prince and the prin¬ 
cess of Asturias not daring openly to oppose the 
taste of the old Charles Id, took the liberty of 
famng present, as by stealth, at these parodies of the 
grand scene ; and from thence it was conjectured 
they would patronize them. The beginning oi 
their reign justified this conjecture. For a long 
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while ncjoe of the festivals called ^estas. real&i^ 
had been given them by the court .of "|w^na.s 
There were bull-fights for which the ^azd or 
served as a stage. The military attendants of 
the king were present to preserve order. His hal- 
berdeers on foot formed the interior circle of tb® 
scene; and their long arms presented were the 
only barriers to the curvettings of the bulls. There 
had been only one of these fetes during the a 
reign, and they were thought abolished. tb' 4 
the crowning of the new king furnished an <3«s-s 
casjon, to revive them. From that time UMB 
bull-fights are again come into favour, and per* 
mission has been granted to those towns ti^s^ 
wished to reestablish them with an intentioti of 
applying the profits to charitable purposes. Those 
in the capital arc become worthy of exciting tlw 
enthusiasm that began to diminish. Since 
more animating and more sanguinary fetes have 
been given than for many }ears before, and mofc 
than once a single bull baa remained in the areitft 
after having ripped open the bellies of all tbe 
horses, and wounded most of the combatants. 

There are then sldl in Spain tw'o institutions *, 
of which the Spaniards are very tenarn^us j two 
institutions between which thf“-‘ is more than 
one point »>f lor'nct. 

Both inspire a kind of tenor in those who 4^- 
fend them. 


'■ Otio of tlu; two ev.'.ts no ipore, as lif 
cejhig note. When may we sny ds niuc 
* ' (Note to the edilion rflSO, 
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en sakl in a jvv- 
the other ? 
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Iloth are barbarous; one with respect to morals, 
wui the other with respect to opinions. 

Neither ought to have any apologists but 
executioners, and yet Christian charity is the 
motive and excuse f jr both. By one, faith is 
Armed with rigour against incredulity ; and from 
the produce of the other, charity is enabled to 
aSfcifit the unfortunate. 

One operates as a cheek to (he improvement ot 
•griculture, and the other is the greatest ohsiacic 
to sound philobc)phy. 

fa it Hccci-sary to say that one is the Inqti’jilion, 
and the other the bull-tights ? 

I shall thus conclude my observations concern¬ 
ing the manners and taste of the Spanish nation, 
and of my long residence in Madrid. After thi«< 
impartial view of the customs, the pleasure®, and 
the resources of tins capita), it will oa-iilybe granted, 
that v/lien a foreigner lias acquired the language, 
which IS not d'.jlictilr, if he wishes to introduce 
himself in the Spanish riteics, which are very ac- 
Ct^sHiloi when be h familiaiised with the inanneri* 
of the country, which have their singularities, but 
au. in MO w.iy diygusting; or if be has nothing to 
solicit at Ai. bid but the good graces of some 
aniiabie Span"'h :. ;y, he may pass his time as 
Bgreeubly in this capital .i« V any other place in 
Europe. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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